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From the time when we first announced the misunderstanding 
between the Governor and Council of Bombay and the Judges of 
the King’s Court, until the termination of the late proceedings be- 
fore his Majesty's Privy Council, we have deemed it more becoming 
to observe a respectful silence, than to hazard any judgment on a 
question, involving considerations of so much difficulty and im- 
portance. That we were at first shocked and alarmed at the 
intelligence, of what seemed to bear the character of an attempt, 
by the threat of armed resistance, to intimidate and overawe the 
Bench, we freely acknowledge. We do not affect to disguise a 
feeling of partiality to that ‘ second priesthood, whose duty it is to 
minister in the temple of Justice,’ who seldom miss the right road 
by mistake, and have no temptation to depart from it by design, 
when the conscientious exercise of their exalted functions has 
been impeded by an arbitrary exertion of military power, but we owe 
it to the Government of Bombay to avow our more mature convic- 
tion, that however exceptionable may have been the mode by which 
they judged proper to effect their purpose—and most exceptionable 
we believe it to have been—however doubtful the policy of limiting 
a jurisdiction, the undue extension of which was the subject of their 
protest, they have not, in fact, misconstrued the charter by which the 
Supreme Court was.constituted, and that in the matters of Moro 
Ragonath and Bappoo Gunness, their case, as u point of law, is com- 
pletely established. Much as we regret this unfortunate collision 
between authorities, emanating from the same source, and bound in 
their several departmenis to have the same object of order, and good 
government in view—willingly as we assent to the opinion of the 
Chief Justice of Calcutta, that so long as the sovereign power of 
India is in the hands of the Company, it is in the worst taste to 
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consider its servants and the King’s, as conflicting authorities ; yet 
as this misfortune has already occurred, and the disputes arising 
from it have been judicially considered and decided, we are 
bound to acknowledge that the decree of the Privy Council appears 
to us to be fully borne out by the arguments of the Company’s 
counsel, and that without the influence of considerations of po- 
litical expediency, the points at issue have been decided according 
to the true intent and meaning of the charter by which the Bombay 
Judicature was established, and the Acts of Parliament on which it 
depends. The question, be it observed, as discussed before the 
Privy Council, was one of mere law, from which all views of public 
policy or personal conduct were carefully excluded. Of these, the 
latter were reserved, and justly, as we think, for the cognizance of 
the existing authorities ; the former, for the consideration and judg- 
ment of Parliament ; and the Privy Council, as the Lord Chancellor 
observed, had no object in assembling, but to ascertain the juris- 
diction of the Court of Bombay. 

The respective litigants being confined to this comparatively nar- 
row range, we too might stand excused, if we sought for an apology 
to avoid the much larger problem of Indian policy, which the solution 
of the legal doubt can only for a short time defer; but we cannot 
refrain from expressing our astonishment and regret, that Sir John 
Malcolm and his courcil should have so far forgotten the respect 
and reverence due to the Judicial character, as to pen the haughty 
mandate which they transmitted to the Supreme Court—a message, 
we confidently assert, which in the cool, deliberate intimation of de- 
termined resistance, is not surpassed by any specimen of insolent dic- 
tation, which the history of outraged law and justice has yet had oc- 
casion to attest. They had no right to beard the King’s Judges by 
the capricious assumption of a power, to them, at least, not com- 
mitted, of interpreting the Charter and the Act of Parliament ; as 
well might they have marched a file of soldiers into the Court, as 
plot its discredit and degradation by the violent interruption of pro- 
cess issued after solemn argument at the bar: if remonstrance and 
expostulation were vain, it was their duty to have been ‘ aiding and 
assisting’ to the judges in the particular instance, reserving to 
themselves, when the argument of the advocate-general was over- 
ruled, their appeal to the authorities at home. Nothing surely 
could be more ill-judged than to court the scandal and disgrace of a 
contest at Bombay, when the matter might have been calmly and 
dispassionately settled at Whitehall. The inconvenience to Moro 
Ragonath or Pandurang Ramchunder of a journey from Poonah to 
the Presidency, sinks into insignificance when compared with the 
confusion which the affront to the King’s Majesty in the person 
of his Judge, the unexplained decision of the Privy Council, and 
the recent indiscretion of Sir John Grant in closing the Court, 
must inevitably produce. The Governor should have known that 
the usefulness of legal, and indeed of all other authority, is gone, 
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when it ceases to be maintained in credit and in honour. And 
of the Judge it is but justice to say, that with the exception of some 
peevish asperity of remark which might have been as well avoided, 
nothing was presented to their lordships which did not indicate a 
firmness and constancy of character, which a wise government 
would prize and honour, and a familiarity with the law and history 
of our constitution, from which an erroneous construction of an 
ambiguous statute no more detracts, than occasional mis-directions 
at Nisi Prius can disparage the learning and integrity of the 
English Bench. Sir John Grant was placed, by the death of his 
senior colleagues, in a situation of great embarrassment and re- 
sponsibility. It was safer to adhere strictly to the path suggested, 
by a strong conviction of propriety, than to expose himself to cen- 
sure by discretionary deviation from it. So long as he pursued 
that course, he remained in a position the respectability of which 
no disapproval of the government at home could possibly impair. 
We sincerely regret that he should have furnished an excuse, by 
his subsequent proceedings, for the unseemly slight which would 
appear to have been intended, by the promotion of Mr. Dewar to 
the Chief Justiceship of Bombay. 


In order to the correct apprehension of the precise points of 
difference between the Governor and Judges of Bombay, it will be 
useful to give a short sketch of the history of the king’s courts in 
India, and of the charters by which their authority is ascertained. 
The first of these, granted to the East India Company by Charles 
IL., in 1661, gave to the Governor and Council of all the Company's 
establishments, an absolute jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
all its servants, to be exercised according to the laws of England. 
This provision, with some trifling modifications, continued in force 
until the reign of George 1V., when A. D., 1826, the Directors 
represented to the King, that there was great want at Madras- 
Patnam, Fort William, and Bombay, of a proper and competent 
authority for the more speedy and effectual administration of justice 
in civil causes, and for the trying and punishing of capital and other 
criminal offences and misdemeanours. 

The object of this representation was to obtain permission to 
establish Mayor’s Courts at the three Presidencies ; and in com- 
pliance with its prayer, his Majesty granted letters patent to the 
Mayor and Aldermen of the several factories, constituting them a 
court of Record, to determine all civil suits and actions between 
party and party, with an appeal to the local governments, which 
were by the same letters patent likewise constituted Courts of 
Record, and in all cases involving sums less than one thousand 
pagodas, of final adjudication. In cases of which the matters in 
dispute exceeded that amount, further appeals were authorised to 
the King in council. The Mayor's courts were at the same time 
empowered to grant probates of wills and letters of administration 
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in cases of intestacy ; and the government courts were further con- 
stituted courts of Oyer and Terminer, and required to hold quarter 
sessions, for the trial of all offences except high-treason. 


On the restoration of Madras, which had been captured in 1746 
by the French, the charter granted to the Company was (1753) 
surrendered, and a new one granted to them by letters patent, 
which empowered them to establish a Court of Requests for the 
determination of causes of action, not exceeding five pagodas, and 
invested the Court of Directors with the power of making bye- 
laws, rules and ordinances, for the good government and regulation 
of the several Courts of Judicature established in India. 


In this state, things remained until the year 1772, when during 
the administration of Lord North, the affairs of the East India 
Company came under the consideration of parliament, A know- 
ledge of the events of this period appears to us particularly useful in 
elucidating the points recently discussed in the Privy Council, because 
in the succeeding year, 1773, the Supreme Court of Bengal, on which 
the other two are modelled, was first established. It is admitted, 
that if the charter by which the court at Calcutta was established, 
did not authorise its judges to issue writs of Habeas Corpus, under 
the circumstances in which the court of Bombay has asserted 
that power, that the construction put upon the charter by the 
Governor and Council was right, and that the Court has ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction. Among the measures devised at that 
period for correcting the abuses, and giving vigour to the conduct 
of the Company’s affairs, was the introduction of a new system of 
jurisprudence, by which their Native subjects might be protected 
from the excesses of their servants, the security of liberty and 
property established, and the misconduct of their agents too far 
removed from the seat of supreme power, to be awed by its super- 
vision, corrected and restrained. For this purpose, a Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons by Mr. Sullivan, a Director of 
the Company, the object of which was to engraft on the Regu- 
lating Act, then under consideration, a scheme for the administra- 
tion of justice in India, the principal feature of which was the 
establishment of a Supreme Court of Judicature, with civil, 
criminal, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction at Calcutta, with an appeal 
in the first instance to the Bengal government, and thence to the 
King in Council. This bill having been lost on a division, anda 
committee appointed to inquire into the nature and state of the 
East India Company, and of their affairs in the East Indies, nothing 
further was done in the matter, until, in 1773, the Company being 
compelled to apply to parliament for pecuniary assistance, added to 
their petition an assurance that they would forthwith consider, and 
propose such regulations as might appear proper and essential for 
the due administration of justice in India. . In conformity with this 
intention, the Court of Proprietors came to various resolutions, on 
which a petition to parliament was afterwards founded, and leave 
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solicited to bring in a bill to carry its suggestions into effect. As 
this motion. was made on the very day when leave was given to 
Lord North to introduce a bill for ‘ establishing certain regulations 
for the better management of the affairs of the East India Company 
in India and in Europe, which afterwards passed into a law, it 
would be unnecessary to refer to any part of the Company’s 
petition, were it not that it was expressly proposed by it to intro- 
duce the protection of Habeas Corpus into India. 


As far as can be collected from the debates on the Bengal Judi- 
cature Bills in 1773 and 1781, the chief objection on the part of 
ministers to the arrangements proposed by Mr. Sullivan, was 
the power vested by his bill in the Company, of nominating the 
Judges of the Court. This right was indeed controlled by a 
provision that their appointment should be subject to the approval 
of the Lord Chancellor and the three Chief Justices for the time 
being; but this limitation by no means satisfied the opponents of the 
bill, who insisted that the privilege of appointing Judges was the 
unalienable prerogative of the Crown,—a position which they main- 
tained rather on the ground of abstract principle, than by consider- 
ations of political expediency. ‘ Lord North’s bill passed the 
House of Commons by an immense majority, and the petition 
against it, preferred by the Company to the Lords, represented, 
among other allegations, that “the material effects of preventing 
oppressions in India, by establishing a respectable court of justice 
on the spot, must be defeated by the bill, since the persons who 
might be supposed to commit such oppressions were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the Court, and consequently left without 
restraint; and further, that the most effectual provision, of all 
others, to prevent oppressions, which was recommended by the Com- 
pany, viz. that of the Habeas Corpus, whereby men might know 
of what crime they were accused, and by whom imprisoned, was 
omitted, by which means all the tyranny of a double government, 
without responsibility any where, would be entailed on the inhabi- 
tants.”’ No trace of any intention to defer to their wishes in this 
respect can be discovered in the Act of Parliament or the Charter ; 
and surely the history of the bill precludes alike the supposition 
of implied enactment or unintentional omission. It can never be 
contended, after a bill to introduce the Habeas Corpus into India, 
was rejected on that account by Parliament, and another on the 
sane day introduced, against which the Company, on the ground 
of its omission, protested, that it was the intention of the Legis- 
lature, in 1773, to confer on the Supreme Court at Fort William 
the jurisdiction now claimed by the Judges of Bombay. If the 
Bengal Charter will not bear this construction, neither does that 
of Bombay ; for in the 7th section of the Act (4 Geo. IV. c. 71) on 
which it is founded, it is expressly enacted, that the Supreme 
Court of Judicature thereby established, shali consist of the like 
‘ number of persons, with full power to exercise such civil, criminal, 
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admiralty, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, both as to Natives and 
British subjects, and to be invested with such powers and au- 
thorities, privileges and immunities, for the better administra- 
tion of the same, and subject to the same limitations, restric- 
tions, and control, within the said town and island of Bombay 
and the limits thereof, and the territories subordinate thereto, 
and within the territories which now are or hereafter may be 
subject to or dependent on the said government of Bombay, 
as the said supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, 
in Bengal, by virtue of any law now in force, and unrepealed, 
doth consist of, is invested with, or subject to, within the 
said Fort William, or the places subject to, or dependent on, the 
government thereof.’ 


‘ But,’ says Mr. Denman, ‘ the writ of Habeas Corpus is expressly 
given to the Supreme Court of Calcutta, by the letters patent of the 
13th Geo. III ; they conferred upon that Court “such jurisdiction 
and authority as our Justices of the Court of King’s Bench have 
and may lawfully exercise, within that part of Great Britain called 
England, as far as circumstances will admit.” ’ The writs of Habeas 
Corpus issued under that power do not appear to have been questioned 
in any manner which could raise a doubt as to their authority. 


Let us see how far this statement of Mr. Denman is supported by 
the facts. In pursuance of the authority vested in him by Lord 
North’s Act (13 Geo. III.), his Majesty, on the 26th of March 1774, 
granted a Charter, by which a Supreme Court was erected, to consist 
of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges. This Court was declared 
to be a Court of Law, a Court of Equity, of Oyer and Terminer and 
Gaol Delivery, an Ecclesiastical Court, and a Court of Admiralty, 
but there was no clause from which an intention could be inferred 
to invest it with that portion of the authority of the Court of King’s 
Bench, which is exercised by issuing inandatory writs, to prevent 
defects of justice, to control inferior Courts, or protect the liberty of 
the subject, unless such power was given by a provision which has 
been copied in the Bombay Charter, viz., ‘that the said Chief 
Justice and the Puisne Judges shall, severally and respectively, be, 
and they are and every of them, hereby appointed to be Justices 
and Conservators of the Peace, and Coroners within and throughout 
the said province, district, and countries of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, and every part thereof, and to have such jurisdiction and 
authority as our Justices of our Court of King’s Bench have and 
may lawfully exercise within that part of Great Britain called 
England, by the common law thereof.’ On this section Sir John 
Peter Grant and his counsel contend, that the power of issuing the 
prerogative writs of the Crown was conferred upon the Supreme 
Court of Fort William. ‘The Company, on the other hand, assert 
that the words on which that construction is sought to be raised, 
must .be read ‘ secundum subjectam materiam,’ in a much more 
limited acceptation ; and that as the Judges of the Court of King’s 
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Bench are virtute officii, severally and respectively, Justices and 
Conservators of the Peace, and Coroners, throughout the realm of 
England, it was meant only to confer on the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Fort William, the same ample commission in the pro- 
vinees, subject to the Presidency of Bengal. Of this latter opinion 
we confess ourselves to be ; that the Charter was so understood by 
the East India Company, is clear from their petition to the House 
of Lords ; and we think Mr. Denman mistaken in supposing that 
the occurrences in Bengal, between 1773 and 1781, and the pro- 
ceedings arising out of them, were of a nature to rebut the strong 
presumption thence raised, that it was not the intention of the Le- 
gislature to introduce the protection of Habeas Corpus into India. 

To us, indeed, the history of the contest between Warren 
Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey, seems strongly corroborative of 
the recent decision of the Privy Council; and as less allusion was 
made to it in the arguments of Serjeant Bosanquet and Serjeant 
Spankie, than might be expected from its obvious bearing on the 
question, and the strong reliance placed upon it on the other side, 
we may be excused for referring to it somewhat at length. 


On the 28th March, 1774, the newly-appointed Judges of the 
Supreme Court, Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Chambers, Mr. Justice Le Maistre, and Mr. Justice Hyde, took 
leave of the Conrt of Directors, and ‘availed themselves of that 
opportunity to assure the Court, that they would use their utmost 
endeavours to render their appointment serviceable to the Com- 
pany. ‘To what extent they respected this engagement, or found 
themselves able to redeem it, may be judged from the early rup- 
ture which occurred between them and the authorities in India. 
Scarcely were they seated at Calcutta, when they claimed a right 
to inquire into the proceedings of the Courts of Dewannee Adawlut, 
to which, in conformity with the usage of their Mohammedan pre- 
decessors, the management of their revenue, and the administration 
of civil justice, were entrusted by the Company. It is not necessary 
for us to detail the cruelties perpetrated at this time against default- 
ing Zemindars and other debtors to the Company and by them on 
their subordinates, or the excesses of the provincial courts. Suffice 
it to say, that they were of a nature to justify, in numerous in- 
stances, the interference of the Supreme Court, had its jurisdiction 
not been limited by the Charter; and perhaps, upon the whole, 
it may be doubted whether the evils arising from too rigid an 
adherence to the principles of English law, in contempt of the 
feelings, customs, and prejudices of the Natives, were not fully 
counterbalanced by the protection occasionally afforded to the 
victims of fiscal rapacity. However that may have been, the 
powers claimed by the Court were at length denied by the Go- 
vernment ; and after various amicable attempts to arrange the 
matters in dispute, the Governor-General and his Council deter- 
mined not to execute the process of the Court, and encouraged 
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resistance to it by a public notice which they gave, that it bad 
exceeded its jurisdiction.* 

It appears, from the report of the Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into the circumstances of this dis- 
pute, that the Directors of the East India Company, on the 19th of 
November, 1777, sent a letter to Lord Viscount Weymouth, then 
secretary of state, in which they complain, 


1. That the Court had extended its jurisdiction to persons to 
whom it does not appear to have been the intention of the King or 
Parliament to submit to its jurisdiction. 

2. That it has taken cognizance of matters, both originally and 
pending the suit, the exclusive cognizance of which they conceive 
it to have been the intention of the King and Parliament to leave 
to other Courts. 


3. That it has claimed a right of demanding evidence, and of 


‘ inspecting records, which they conceive it had no right to demand 


or inspect. 


4. That the Judges consider the Criminal Law of England as in 
force and binding upon the Natives of Bengal, though utterly repug- 





* The notice issued by the Governor-General was as follows :— 

‘Be it known to all Zemindars, Chowdrees, and Talookdars, in the pro- 
vinces or suburbs of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 

* Whereas representations have been received from many of the Zemindars, 
Chowdries, and Talookdars of these proyinces, by the Governor-General 
and Supreme Council at Fort William, that summonses, warrants, and 
other process of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, have been 
served upon them by the sheriff's officers, requiring or compelling them to 
appear before the Judges of the said Supreme Court, and give in answers to 
rg 0 or suits instituted against them, Notice is hereby given to 
the Zemindars, Chowdries, and Talookdars, of the province aforesaid, 
“That not being subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, (except 
in cases hereafter specified), they shall not (in case of any summons, war- 
rant, or other process of the said Supreme Court, being served upon, them 
by the sheriff or his officers), appear nor plead, nor do nor suffer any act 
which may amount on their part toa recognition of the authority of the 
judicature extending to themselves.” ’ 

‘The cases where the Zemindars, Chowdries, and Talookdars are, in 
common with all the inhabitants of these provinces, subject to the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, and must pay obedience to its process, ‘are 
as follows :— 

‘1, Where the parties sued shall, at the time when the debt or cause of 
action shall have arisen, have been employed by, or shall have been directly 
a Jodivertly in the service of the Company, or of any of his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

“2. Where the party sued shall have entered:into any contract or agreement 
in writing with any of his Majesty’s subjects, and the cause of action’shall 
exceed the sum of five hundred current rupees; and. where the party shall 
have agreed in the same contract,’that, in case of dispute, the matter should 
be heard and determined in the Supreme Court.’ 
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nant to the laws and customs by which they have formerly been 
governed. 

Under each of these heads, the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany stated a variety of facts, and added arguments on the conse- 
quences likely to result from the jurisdiction assumed and exercised 
by the Supreme Court of Judicature. Of these, the committee of 
1781 select, for detailed observation, the Patna cause, the Deccan 
cause, the Cossijurah cause, and the proceedings against Rajah 
Nundcomar for forgery ; conceiving them to be best calculated to 
elucidate the principles by which the proceedings of Sir Elijah 
Impey and his colleagues had been governed. 


It is not necessary for us to follow them through the voluminous 
narrative of the above-mentioned events, which, though they may be 
usefully consulted to illustrate that part of the history of the Su- 
preme Courts, which is comprised between the years 1773 and 1781], 
were, most of them, cases in which writs of mesne process, issued 
by the Court, had been obstructed at the instigation, or with the 
connivance, of the Governor and Council. The cases which more 
immediately bear on the present inquiry, are those of Sudder al huc 
Cawn and Scroop Chund, respecting which the Committee report as 
follows :— 

‘Your Committee find that the Supreme Court of Judicature 
have exercised jurisdiction over the Naib Subah, or Nabob’s Deputy, 
in the three provinces. The Naib Subah is an officer who holds his 
appointment from the Nabob of Bengal; he presides in a court 
composed of various persons skilled in the Mohammedan laws, 
which court superintends the whole criminal jurisdiction of the three 
provinces ; the provincial officers of criminal jurisdiction receive 
their appointments from him, and make a monthly report of the 
proceedings of their respective courts to him; and no capital sen- 
tence can be carried into execution, until such sentence is confirmed 
by the Naib Subah, or the Nabob himself, Your Committee ob- 
serve, that, in a minute made by the Governor-General on the 9th 
of March, 1780, he states, that Sudder al huc Cawn, the late Naib 
Subah of these provinces, had a writ of Habeas Corpus served upon 
him, in his durbar or court, by a sheriff's officer, in the month of Ja- 
nuary,1779. That Sudder al huc Cawn, being apprehensive of doing 
any act which might be construed an acknowledgment of his sub- 
jection to the jurisdiction of the Court, and at the same time cautious 
to avoid offence, desired the officer to leave the writ on a chair in 
his presence. The officer, on his return, made affidavit of the fact, 
with such a colouring of it as induced the Judges to regard it as an 
insult offered to their authority, and immediately to order an attach- 
ment to issue against him. The Governor-General further states 
that, fortunately, the execution of the writ was stayed, by an affida- 
vit of the commissioner of law-suits, which afforded him time to 
use his influence for preventing it ultimately from taking effect ; 
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and that he was alarmed for the consequences which would follow 
from such an outrage, so publicly offered to the person of the man 
in whose hands was placed the whole criminal jurisdiction of the 
provinces, if permitted, and which could only be prevented by means 
which he dreaded as much. The Governor-General adds, that he 
prevailed upon Sudder al huc Cawn to write a letter of concession 
to the Chief Justice. The Supreme Court ordered that the writ of 
attachment should not issue out of the office of the Clerk of the 
Crown, until the first day of the next term, or until further orders. 
The Governor-General concludes with remarking, that the writ was 
never afterwards enforced or noticed, but remained impending as a 
terror over the head of the Naib Nizam until the day of his death ; 
and he believes that it exists even to the day he wrote that minute. 
Your Committee find some strong observations on the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court against Sudder al huc Cawn, in the letter of 
the Governor-General and Council to the Court of Directors, of the 
25th of January, 1780. 

‘Scroop Chund was committed into custody by the Provincial 
Chief and Council of Dacca, for an arrear of revenue alleged to have 
been due from him to the Company, as Malzamim or surety for the 
rents of a district, called Deccan Savagepore ; and also for a consi- 
derable balance of cash alleged to be paid into his hands, as cazan- 
chy or treasurer of the revenues of that provincial division. The 
former claim he disputed; the latter he acknowledged to be just, 
but refused to discharge. The reasons for this refusal not appearing 
satisfactory to the provincial council, they continued their restraint 
upon Scroop Chund, declaring, in their letter to the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Council, dated August 26, 1777, that as that was the first 
instance they had experienced of resistance to the orders of Govern- 
ment, and had been made by a person holding one of the principal 
offices under that council, the release of Scroop Chund, after his 
public defiance of their authority, would render nugatory any future 
exertions of the powers vested in them for obtaining payment of 
the Company’s revenues ; and Scroop Chund, after a personal exa- 
mination before the provincial council, on the subject of both claims, 
was declared by them to be dismissed from his post of treasurer, as 
unworthy the trust he held. 


‘And your Committee find that an order had been given at this 
time by Mr. Justice Hyde, with a rule to show cause why a writ of 
Habeas Corpus should not issue to the provincial council to produce 
the body of Scroop Chund ; and the justice, not being satisfied with 
the reasons exhibited to him by the Company’s attorney, who applied 
to him for that purpose, ordered a writ of Habeas Corpus; in conse- 
quence of which Scroop Chund was delivered up by the Provincial 
Council. When the return to the writ of Habeas Corpus came to be 
argued before the Court, on the 19th of September, 1777, the coun- 
sel for Scroop Chund moved to quash his own writ for informality, 
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which was granted, and an amended writ was served in court upon 
the Nazir, or officer of the provincial court, in whose ‘custody he 
had been ; and the counsel for the Company. asked for a longer 
term to make a return thereto: “ Because the Governor-General 
and Council considered this business in so very serious a light, and 
a thing of such consequence to the Company’s revenues and collec- 
tions in the country at large, and in the district of Dacca in parti- 
cular, that they wished to have the highest authority possible, either 
to confirm them in the exercise of their jurisdiction, or to abolish 
that jurisdiction entirely, and by that means effectually put a stop 
to the collections.” But no longer time was granted than the fol- 
lowing day; and it was declared by Mr. Justice Le Maistre, senior 
judge then on the bench, that Scroop Chund appeared to have been 
confined with a severity not usually practised upon prisoners for 
debt, so that he could not eat, or perform the ceremonies of his re- 
ligion ; and the Court could not, without injustice, refuse an imme- 
diate return to the writ. However, it appears that the allegation of 
unusual severity, in the confinement of the prisoner, was denied by 
the other party, and their exculpation from this charge was sup- 
ported by affidavits of the officers of the Khalsa (or exchequer), 
supposed to be particularly conversant in the ancient usages and 
customs of the country government. 


‘ And it appears, by a letter from the Company’s attorney, that 
the return was argued in court the ensuing day, being the 20th of 
September, 1777 ; that the Company's counsel moved for a longer 
term, complaining of the shortness of the time allowed, being only 
twenty-four hours from the serving of the writ, that inquiries might 
be made into circumstances which were judged dubious, and answers 
might be received from Dacca, to points it was absolutely necessary 
to ascertain, which, from the distance of that place, your Committee 
understood would require at least six days ; and offered that Scroop 
Chund should, in the mean time, be permitted to go out on bail 
twice in the day to eat ; and that the said motion was not granted 
by the Court; that then the Company's counsel proposed to give 
the prisoner enlargement upon bail, so that he should not leave the 
settlement, but that “the two judges present would not accede to 
any terms, unless a total release was given to the prisoner, without 
restraint or confinement to any place ; and the security to be given 
was, that he should appear and pay any sum of money which anv 
competent court of judicature should adjudge to be due to the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies.” The attorney would not acquiesce in this kind of release, 
nor to a bail-piece so worded, as thinking it “either entirely nuga- 
tory, or liable to many litigations, with regard to the opinion of the 
judges present as to the competency of the Court which might decide 
hereafter’ on this mutter ;” and thereupon Scroop Chund was dis- 


charged.’ 


We have been thus particular in the statement of these two cases, 
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in which the authority of the Supreme Court of Bengal to issue 
writs of Habeas Corpus was asserted and opposed, because we find 
in the argument of Messrs. Denman and Alderson, an attempt’ to 
infer from the silence of the 21st of Geo. IEI. on the subject, a 
parliamentary recognition of that right. ‘These writs of Habeas 
Corpus, says the latter learned gentleman, ‘ were all moved for 
between the 13th and 2ist of Geo. III. Your Lordships would 
therefore have expected to find in the 21st Geo. ITI. some limita- 
tation of the power which had been exercised, if it was not in- 
tended to continue it; but there is no such limitation, and the 
power remained precisely the same in’ those respects. The Legis- 
lature limited it, in some respects, but not in this; which is a 
strong parliamentary recognition of the power in the Supreme 
Court ‘of Calcutta to issue those writs. In the Court of Madras 
the same has existed ; his Majesty therefore was advised to give 
his royal assent to the act constituting the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay, after the other two Courts had exercised this jurisdiction from 
the year 1775 up tothe 4th of Geo. IV., and then a similar power is 
to be given to the new Court constituted, and it is to have all the 
powers of the Court of Calcutta and Madras. It is a strong con- 
firmation of our view, therefore, when I shew that from the origin 
of this jurisdiction the government of India, with Mr. Warren 
Hastings at its head, seems to have taken the same view of 
the question.’ 

There is just enough of truth in this ingenious statement of 
Mr. Alderson, to give colour to the conclusion attempted to be 
drawn from it. That colour, however, will be found to fade very 
sensibly on closer inspection, and disappears altogether when the 
facts are carefully considered. It is true, undoubtedly, that writs 
of Habeas Corpus were granted by the Supreme Court between 
1773 and 1781; it is also true that Warren Hastings made re- 
turns to some of them, under an impression that they were legally 
issued ; and Mr. Alderson might have added, that one of the objects 
of the 21st Geo. III., as appears from the 28th section, was to 
indemnify the said Warren Hastings and his Council for resistance 
to writs duly issued by the Supreme Court. It is not, however, 
true that the power of the Supreme Court to issue these writs has 
never been questioned, or that it was exercised in Bengal until the 
date of the Charter for Bombay. That its exercise previous to the 
2ist Geo. III. was a matter of complaint and remonstrance on the 
part of the Company, is clear from the cases of Scroop Chund and 
Sudder al huc Cawn, and satisfactory reasons for the omission of an 
express provission upon the subject may be found, without being 
driven to the inference at which Mr. Alderson would wish us to 
arrive. The Committee on whose report the bill was drawn up, 
state that they had applied themselves in examining the matter of 
the petitions referred to them, to the general administration ; 
Ist, of Civil Justice ; 2dly, of Criminal Justice ; 3dly, of Justice 
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in Revenue matters, or cases which arose. from obligations con- 
tracted on account of the revenue, Now, under one of these three 
heads all. the cases of Habeas Corpus very appropriately range, and 
the enactments of the 21st Geo. III. are sufficiently large to prevent 
the recurrence of the inconveniences which the issuing. of those 
writs had at that time occasioned. By the 8th section of that Act 
it was enacted, that the Supreme Court should not have any juris- 
diction in matters concerning the revenue; by the 9th, that- no 
person should be subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
on account of his being a landholder, or farmer of land ;: and by 
the 10th, persons in the service of the Company, or any British 
subjects were exempted from its jurisdiction in cases of. inheritance 
or succession to lands and in matters of dealing or contract. between 
parties, ‘except in actions for wrongs or trespasses, and in) any 
civil suit by agreement between the parties in writing, to submit 
the same to the decision of the Supreme Court.’ Now these enact- 
ments embraced all cases of the same character as those which had 
at that time been disputed between the Governor-General and the 
Supreme Court. Besides, the question came before Parliament on 
petition from the Directors of the East India Company, and they 
probably were reluctant to propose, as distinct matter of complaint, 
the exertion of an authority, which only seven years before bad 
been declared by them essential for the protection of the Natives. 
That Warren Hastings at first admitted and Sir Elijah Impey 
always maintained, the power of the Supreme Court, under the 13th 
Geo. III., to issue writs of Habeas Corpus, is perfectly clear; but 
it is also indisputable that the East India Company,’in 1773, were 
of opinion that it conferred no such power ; and the debates in Par- 
liament, on the Regulating Act of 1781, prove beyond doubt that 
that act was designed to take it away if it then existed.* 

In the Commons, Mr. Dempster, a member of the Committee, 
strongly protested against the injustice of denying the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus to the Natives of India, and contrasted their compa- 
ratively free condition under the 13th of Geo, III., as interpreted by 
Sir Elijah Impey, with the utter helplessness and subjection to which 
they were reduced by the Bill before the House. Mr. Burke re- 
plied to Mr. Dempster, that however much we might value the 
privileges secured to us by a free constitution, the Natives were 
much more attached to their own laws and customs ; that it was 
impolitic to frame regulations for an ignorant and superstitious 
people on the model of the institutions of a civilized state, and 
that the inhabitants of India preferred tyranny and insecurity after 
their own fashion, to any protection which the laws of England 
could extend. Lord Radnor, in the House of Lords, entered his 
protest against the Bill, in terms which leave no doubt of the under- 
standing of their Lordships.t 





* Parliamentary History of England, vol. xxii. p. 631. 
+ The Bill to explain and amend so much of an Act made in the 13th of 
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In the construction of a statute, in the vagueness of which the 
legislators of 1773 and 1781 seem to have paid much more atten- 
tion to their own convenience than to that of generations then to 
come, this general understanding is the only clue to a correct inter- 
pretation, and unless there be cases which impugn the conclusion, 
we think there can be no doubt that the Bengal Judicature Bill did 
not confer the power of issuing writs of Habeas Corpus on the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. Now when Mr. Alderson states that 
these writs have been issued without impeachment from 1781 until 
now, is it not singular that he cites no case to support his position? 
If precedents exist, why are they not adduced? The case of 
Wright, Newevham, and Mendy Ali Khaun,* before Lord Chief 
Justice Grey, was a case of contempt;t and besides it was in evi- 
dence that the Newab had a house of business within the ditch.’ In 
Rex v. Kistnama Naick, 2 Madras cases, 251, and Rex v. Miller, 
ib. 249, the parties were clearly within the jurisdiction of the Court, 
and though in the action for assault and false imprisonment brought 
by Zeibsen Nissa Begum against the Azeem al Dowlah Behader, 
2 Madras cases, 130, it was held that the Azeem al Dowlah being a 
sovereign prince, was as such constructively exempt from the autho- 
rity of the Court, yet it did not follow that the ladies whom he de- 
tained were not entitled to its protection. They were clearly within 
the jurisdiction, being resident at Madras, and they were accordingly 
brought up by Habeas Corpus, and discharged. These are the only 





his present Majesty, entitled ‘An Act for the better Management of the 
Affairs of the East India Company, as well in India as in England,’ as re- 
lates to the administration of justice in Bengal, and for the relief of certain 
ersons imprisoned at Calcuttain Bengal, under a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature ; and also for indemnifying the Governor-General and 
Council of Bengal, and all officers who have acted under their orders or 
authority, in the undue resistance made to the process of the Supreme 
Court, was passed. Upon which the following protest was entered ;— 


‘ Dissentient, 

‘ Because this Bill, instead of preserving that impartiality which charac- 
terises all just legislation, enacts that a power of oppression which is con- 
fessedly so great and dangerous that it shall not be tolerated with respect to 
the life, the limb, the liberty, or even the property of any British-born 
subject, who has but a temporary and voluntary residence in Hindoostan, 
shall yet subsist against the poor, the friendless, the plundered Native, the 
natural and necessary inhabitant of that country, with all its terrors, without 
limitation and with scarce an appearance of résponsibility. Because the 
giving power without responsibility can be justified in my opinion by no 
possible situation of affairs. Theabuse of official power and the outrages 
committed in pursuit of wealth in India, have been observed in this country 
with an indifference which. does no credit to our government. We shall 
not, I imagine, acquire any credit by extending that authority, much less 
by annexing impunity to its abuse. Signed, 

* Oriental Herald, vol. xxii. p. 119. Rapvwor.’ 

+ See the cases of Lord Leigh, in Bacon’s Abridgment; and of Lord 
Ferrers, 1 Burr. 631. 
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cases referred to by Mr. Justice Grant in his speech of the 29th of 
September, and believing them to be all distinguishable, we are 
entitled to retort the argument of his counsel, and to infer from the 
absence of all precedents since 1781, the alleged excess of jurisdic- 
tion. We have already stated that the powers of the Bombay 
Court are, by the express provision of the 4th Geo. IV. c. 71, made 
co-extensive with those of the Court of Calcutta. There is nothing 
in the letters patent founded upon that act extending the authority 
which it empowered his Majesty to grant. By these, his Majesty 
is pleased ‘to direct that there shall be within the settlement of 
Bombay a Court of Record, which shall be called the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay, and that the same shall consist of 
certain judges who are there mentioned, and that the said Chief 
Justice and the Puisne Judges shall be severally and respectively, 
and they are all and every of them thereby appointed to be Justices 
and Conservators of the Peace and Coroners within and throughout 
the Settlement of Bombay, and the limits thereof, and the factories 

subordinate thereto, and all the territories which now are, or here- 
after may be, subject to or dependent upon the Government of 
Bombay aforesaid, and to have such jurisdiction and authority as 
his Majesty's Court of King’s Bench have and may lawfully exercise 
within that part of Great Britain called England, as far as circum- 
stances will admit. And we do further direct, ordain and appoint, 

that the jurisdiction, powers and authorities, of the Supreme Court 

of Judicature at Bombay, shall extend to all such persons as have 

been hitherto described and distinguished in our charters for 

Bombay, by the appellation of British subjects, who shall reside 

within any of the factories subject or dependent upon the Govern- 

ment of Bombay: and that the said Court shall be competent and 

effectual, and shall have full power and authority to hear and deter- 

mine all suits and actions whatsoever against any of our said sub- 

jects, arising in territories subject to or dependent upon, or which 

hereafter may be subject to or dependent upon,the same Government, 

or against any person or persons who at the time when the cause of 
action shall have arisen shall have been employed by, or shall have 

been directly or indirectly in the service of, the said United Com- 

pany, or any of the subjects of us, our heirs and successors. 


Whether the course pursued by Sir John Malcolm and his council 
were dictated by good taste and wisdom, isa very different question, 
from the legality of the power asserted by the Court. However 
extravagant may be the pretensions of a judge, it is the duty of the 
executive power to treat his character and office with respect. 
Very unlike the conduct of Sir John Malcolm was that of Warren 
Hastings, in similar circumstances. He sent no letter to the judges, 
couched in terms of insolent dictation, to prohibit in vague and in- 
definite language the exercise of their authority, ‘ however legal they 
might deem it ;’ thus assuming to himself the functions of a Court of 
appeal, and a power to repeal, on suggestions of political expediency, 
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the Charter and the Act of Parliament. Warren Hastings, with 
all his faults, preserved throughout his misunderstanding with Sir 
Elijah Impey, the appearance, at least, of deference for his functions 
and station. It was not until matters had arrived at a point very far 
indeed beyond that, to which any inconvenience to Pandoorang 
Ramchunder, or the Gaoler of Tannah, were at all likely to lead, 
that he ‘gave notice, not that he would resist, but that he would 
not assist the execution of the process of the Court. Unlike Mr. 
Dewar, who, in the case of Bappoo Gunness, refused to amend the 
return of a writ, which, if amended, would have satisfied the scru- 
ples of the Court, when the Advocate General of that day was con- 
sulted on the measures to be pursued to prevent the dangers 
apprehended from the proceedings of the Supreme Court, he 
requested, in a matter of so much delicacy, time to consider of his 
opinion, and finally advised the comparatively gentle course which 
was ultimately adopted. At Mr. Dewar’s indiscretion, in this re- 
spect, we cannot adequately express our surprise, and, upon the 
whole, it strikes us very forcibly that, to his precipitancy, and that 
of the Governor, who acted under his advice, are mainly attributable 
any evils which may result from the degradation of the Supreme 
Court of Bombay, by the notoriety of the resistance offered to its 
decrees, and the undue countenance such resistance must receive 
in a country where free discussion is a crime, from the manner in 
which the point of law has been decided in the Cockpit. A know- 
ledge of the public and private characters of such men as Sir John 
Peter Grant, and Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, might have sug- 
gested to Sir John Malcolm a mode of expostulation very different 
from that which he imprudently selected. The articles of war are 
not the guides of judicial discretion, and though neglect of orders 
be very criminal in a soldier, obedience to them would, in most cases, 
be unpardonable in a judge. 


It was our intention, when we commenced this paper, to have 
concluded with an examination of the minute of Sir John Malcolm, 
in which he explains the motives of the course pursued by him in 
the cases of Moro Ragonath and Bappvo Gunness. 


This minute will probably be found in another part of the present 
volume, and from it our readers will be in a condition to judge how 
far he is innocent of the confusion (unnecessarily, as we think,) occa- 
sioned at Bombay. That we differ toto celo from the gallant 
governor, as to the comparative advantages of responsible and irre- 
sponsible authority, it is hardly necessary to aver ; and we are much 
mistaken if the picture sketched by him, of the condition of the pro- 
vinces subject to his Presidency, have not an effect very dissimilar to 
that which it is intended to produce. It is due to the distinguished 
statesman, who preceded Sir John Malcolm in the government of 
Bombay, to say, that the measures of his administration tended very 
much to‘alleviate that depressing sense of humiliation, by which the 


-wanton character of our tyranny in other parts of India has broken 
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the spirit and wasted the energies of the Natives. Mr. Elphinstone 
had the discrimination to perceive, and the resolution to act upon 
his conviction, that the languor and indifference which invariably 
characterise a subdued and enervated people, are the most insur- 
mountable of all obstacles to any scheme of comprehensive improve- 
ment.. His mind was not formed to contemplate the degradation of 
illustrious lineage, and the crumbling of exalted fortune, with the 
calm philosophy of his cold successor. Knowing that it is much 
easier to control the turbulence of undaunted strength, than to brace 
the sinews of docile debility, he wisely determined to maintain the 
dignity and honour of the ancient families to whose representatives 
the inhabitants of Western India were accustomed to look up with, 
respect and reverence: he caused justice to be administered in the 
vernacular language of the country, and was careful that all inno- 
vations should be conducted with a due regard to the manners and 
prejudices of the people. Sir John Malcolm would do well to 
emulate Mr. Elphinstone in these respects, and to ascertain to what 
extent the principles of English justice are compatible with such 
portions of Native usages and revenue institutions, as it may be 
deemed expedient or necessary to preserve. The inestimable ad- 
vantages of Trial by Jury, that great bulwark of British rights and 
liberties—thanks to Sir Alexander Johnstone—are already felt and 
acknowledged in Ceylon. The exertions of Colonel Briggs have 
familiarised it to the people of Candeish, under the mask of their 
own Punchayet. If the rulers of India were sincerely anxious to 
provide an effective security for their Native subjects against the 
known oppressions of their Adawlut system, and the possible ex- 
cesses of the infant striplings who are drafted from Hertford to the 
Buildings, and thence to the Mofussil, they would have little diffi- 
culty in discovering a disguise for the Habeas Corpus ; for sure we 
are, that when due means are taken to render the object and 
office of that writ correctly appreciated, that its protection will be 
eagerly sought, and the name of him who shall introduce it grate- 
fully remembered. 

We shall take an early opportunity of reverting to the minute of 
Sir John Malcolm, and of discussing those maxims of Indian policy 
which the habits of forty years’ service, under a despotic govern- 
ment, have furnished him with courage to proclaim. Our prin- 
cipal object in this article, was ‘to disclaim all participation in a 
suspicion which we have found very prevalent, that the Privy 
Council had been actuated in their decision on the petition of Sir 
John Grant, by motives of supposed expediency. Such a rumour 
is of a nature to smother the hopes of that extensive reform, which 
is confidently said to be in the contemplation of ministers. We deem 
it, therefore, our duty to discountenance, to the utmost of our ability, 
so injurious a notion; and to avow our conscientious conviction, 
that the points at issue were justly and impartially decided. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 23. c 
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Tue Dyine CuristiIAN TO HIS Son. 


My Son, I long’d to see thy face 
Nor have I asked in vain; 

And dear, to me, this last embrace, 
Though feebly I may strain 

Thee to my heart—for thou art dear ; 

And oft the kind, paternal tear 

Would flow, and urged by many a fear, 
We might not meet again. 


Thou left’st me !—dreams of glory fired 
Thy youthful breast ;—and Fame 

In dazzling panoply attired, 
With her deep clarion came ; 

Thou wert her yotary, till fled 

Her rainbow hues,—and Truth instead, 

Mildly and sweet, broke round thy head— 
A beauteous, heavenly flame. 


But oh! Ambition’s hellish hand 
Rebellion’s sceptre raised ; 

Foremost amongst that guilty band, 
Thou, a dread meteor blazed ; 

Lighting their fell, unhallowed course 

That onwards held impetuous. force ;— 

(As whirls the cataract from its source), 
And your firm foes, amazed, 


Beheld the devastating wreck, 
The conflict’s dreadful sway, 

The fiery fiends they could not check, 
Cleaving their murderous way ;— 

They, who ’gainst faction bold had striven, 

Exiles from families were driven, 

To others—the galling yoke was given, 
Twas death to disobey. 


Thou weepest ; tears of pride will spring 
From hundred breasts like thine,— 
Affection’s drops, fast issuing, 
Can only come from mine. 
But oh! to Heaven address thy prayer, 
That He who made thee yet may spare— 
And would’st thou find acceptance there, 
A Saviour’s mercies shine. 
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Urinirartan Conrroversy.* 


Tur ink was scarcely dry with which we had deprecated the 
false tactic of allowing slight differences to interfere with a general 
political union of all those parties which we have classed under the 
name of Liberals, when an extraordinary elucidation of our position 
was afforded us by ‘The Edinburgh Review,’ in an article profess- 
ing to be an examination of Mr. Mill’s Essays on Government ; 
but really, and not unavowedly, an attack upon the Utilitarian or 
Benthamite party. The running title ‘ Utilitarian Logic and Politics, 
was sufficient to indicate the spirit in which the review was penned, 
even to those who, deterred by the title, took no pains to examine 
its contents; while those who read the article must shortly have 
been convinced that no ordinary quantum of inveteracy had dic- 
tated the production. We regret this exceedingly, for it lowers, in 
our estimation, a work which we have been long accustomed to 
consider most highly. It was the leading organ of a great party— 
it is in danger of becoming the trumpeter of a petty faction, of a 
small knot of aristocrats and their literary retainers, who feel their 
self-importance lowered by the wider range which their rivals have 
taken in the great work of reform. Numerous petty attacks, in 
verse and prose, had long indicated this feeling of the coteries ; but 
no direct onslaught was hazarded, till the unregulated zeal of a recruit 
induced the juvenile reviewer to step from the ranks, and offer a 
direct challenge; his young comrades cheered his advance, and 
mistook the dust which he raised about him, and the parade and 
flourish of his arms, for proofs of vigour and omens of victory; the 
elders did not forbid the combat, would have rejoiced in the defeat 
of their adversary, but were prepared to disavow the enterprise 
should it prove abortive. 


This has been the case; and as ‘ nothing is more amusing or in- 
structive than to observe the manner in which people, who think 
themselves wiser than all the rest of the world, fall into snares 
which the simple good sense of their neighbours detects and 
avoids,’ the young champion of ultra whiggism has by this time 
learnt, that a very secondary opponent has sufficed to put him 
down ; he has miscalculated his strength, and has fallen into the 
trap laid for him by his own vanity: we hope that he will profit by 
the lesson ; and when, on some future occasion, as he promises, he 
may attempt to do justice to the other six Essays of Mr. Mill, let 
him remember how imperfectly he executed his duty as to the first, 
and that also, when the number of years during which the Treatise 
of Government had stood before the public, sanctioned by the 





* ¢ Essays on Government, Jurisprudence, the Liberty of the Press, Pri- 
sons and Prison Discipline, Colonies, the Law of Nations, and Education. 
By James Mill, Esq., Author of the History of British India.” 
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approval of older and wiser heads than his own, might have enabled 
him to take a more dispassionate view of its merits, and to have 
paused before he ventured so summary a condemnation of its im- 
puted errors. 


We are the more inclined to believe that this author will profit 
by experience, as he appears to have been accustomed to the task 
of self-examination ; and though he has mistaken his own shadow 
for the portrait of another, we may entertain a hope that when he 
has discovered the optical delusion he will recognise the picture, as 
others assuredly will do. Changing a very few words, his descrip- 
tion of the Utilitarians will serve for the hangers on of the Whig 
aristocracy. We have been, for some time past, inclined to be- 
lieve, that these people, whom some ‘ (themselves included) * regard 
as the lights of the world, and others ‘ (the ultra tories)’ as incar- 
nate demons, are in general ordinary men, with narrow understand- 
ings, and little information. The contempt which they express 
for ‘ severe reasoning,’ is evidently the contempt of ignorance. We 
apprehend that many of them are persons, who having read little or 
nothing, are delighted to be rescued from the sense of their own in- 
feriority by some teacher, who assures them that the studies which 
they have neglected are of no value, puts five or six phrases into 
their mouths, lends them an old number of ‘ The Edinburgh Review,’ 
and, in a month, transforms them into Statesmen. ‘Mingled with 
these smatterers, whose attainments just suffice to elevate them 
from the insignificance of dunces to the dignity of bores, and to 
spread dismay among their pious aunts and grandmothers, there 
are, we well know, many well-meaning men; but whose reading 
and meditation have been almost exclusively confined to one class 
of subjects ; and who, consequently, though they possess much 
valuable knowledge respecting those subjects, are by no means so 
well qualified to judge of a great system, as if they had taken a 
more enlarged view of the nature and habits of mankind.’ 


These latter words we have substituted for ‘literature and 
society,’ as, in the other place, we have put ‘ severe reasoning’ for 
‘ elegant literature.’ Our classic is, no doubt, indignant, that the 
works of statists and philosophers should have been preferred to 
lyrists or tragedians; he would have given up Herodotus for 
Anacreon, and may not have passed the age when he may have 
estimated ‘ Little’s Poems’ as the finest production of human intellect. 
The Utilitarians have formed another standard, they treat as orna- 
ment what he treats as substance ; in their fears that the elegances 
of rhetoric may mislead the common mass of mankind, they may 
have sought to depreciate eloquence beyond its real merit; and 
have, without doubt, for the most part, adopted a dry and severe 
style of writing, which deters the general reader from the perusal 
of their works. In vitium ducit calpe fuga ! but it is as little true, 
that the greater number of utilitarians are ignorant of polite and 
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classic literature, as it would be to say that the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers had never learnt the first principles of logic; they do not 
pour forth the contents of their satchel, like the overgrown school- 
boys of the House of Commons and Debating Societies ; but they 
put the wrought metal to its proper use, without displaying a spe- 
cimen of the ore, or naming the mine from which they had obtained 
it. This constitutes the difference between the finished scholar 
and the pedant, between the substantial use of literature and its 
employment as an ornament, between the Utilitarian and his 
reviewer. 


The sneer about society, for as a sneer it is taken, and as we be- 
lieve intended, is of a similar character. Few, if any, of the aris- 
tocracy have as yet joined the Utilitarians ; they have no cabinet at 
Kensington, no coterie in Berkeley Square ; their head quarters is in 
the Birdcage Walk, and the Morning Post never announces the 
splendour of their conversazioni ; their leader has passed the age of 
all the flirtations, and when his followers do join the giddy throng, 
they bear no mark upon their foreheads, no colour in their garments, 
no shiboleth in their language, no gesture in their greetings, to dis- 
tinguish them as members of the brotherhood : the reviewer affects 
to believe that Utilitarians never mix in society, because he hears 
no one talk Benthamese in the little circle which he is pleased to 
cal] the world ; yet, if he will look around him, or, which will be 
better, will apply to those who have better means of information, he 
wil] find men deeply tinctured with this forbidding lore, mixing with 
the gayest, and being the gayest of the gay. Perhaps we may take 
occasion to demonstrate the utility of pleasure, and teach our 
author the severest studies are compatible with the most gentle- 
manly deportment, that a scholar need not be a clown, a philosopher 
a bore, or an Utilitarian the terror of his grandmother. 


We admit the utility of mixing in society, collecting the opinions 
of men, and women also, comparing our own strength with the 
vigour of other minds, and in a sort of mental gymnastics, bringing 
a new set of ideas into action after the manner in which muscular 
force is developed by Professor Clias and his athletic brethren. 
But we do not make a business of jumping or tumbling, nor of 
showing antics in a drawing-room for the amusement of the blues. 
And when our study is of as abstruse a subject as the principles of 
government, we will still seek our information in the nature of 
man, ‘when first in woods the noble savage ran,’ and not in the 
general masquerade of society. 


Against this, however, the reviewer protests most vehemently : 
according to his view, we are not to look for rules of law and 
government in the habits and passions of mankind ; but in the feei- 
ings of lords, and gentlemen of the bedchamber, in the benevolence 
of kings, and the forbearance of ministers. He specially quarrels 
with Mr, Mill, for assuming certain propensities of human nature, 
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and from these premises deducing sythetically the whole science of 
politics. ‘These principles, as we take it, are the original desires of 
acquiring and retaining; barring, always, the first theological 
quarrel, touching sacrifice, which was the origin of religious per- 
secution, we suspect that the antediluvian want of game laws first 
suggested the necessity of government; and that to secure the 
spoil of the bunter was its end and object: notions of personal 
violence, except as relating to the attack and defence of property, 
were reserved to a future state of society; and therefore we cannot 
think our essayist so wrong’, as the reviewer and his friend in the 
Kensington stage would have him, when he simplifies the vulgar 
description of the purposes of government, and, reverting to first 
principles, makes the protection of property include the protection 
of persons. ‘He first assumes, justly enough, that the end of 
government is to increase to the utmost the pleasures, and diminish 
to the utmost the pains, which men derive from each other; he 
then proceeds to show, with great form, (as the reviewer tells us), 
that the greatest possible happiness of society is attained by in- 
suring to every man the greatest possible quantity of the produce of 
his labour ;’ or, we would add, to take no more from him, whether 
in cash or freedom, than is necessary to constitute a joint stock fund 
of treasure and power, for the security of his remaining possessions, 
real, personal, or moral. Now this does not suit the views of ab- 
solutists or aristocrats: what we contend to be inherent in the 
many, they assume to be the birthright of a few; we say that every 
man is entitled to as much happiness as can consist with the hap- 
piness of others ; they claim the mass of enjoyment to themselves, 
as absorbing bodies, and think the world well off that they can com- 
fort themselves in the superfluity, radiated or reflected from their 
sacred persons. In France, under the old monarchy, the priests 
and nobles had succeeded, to an astonishing degree, in the inculca- 
tion of this doctrine ; and it was not until the progress of education 
induced the mere people to inquire, whether it would not be better 
to have their happiness at first hand, than wait its scanty and daily 
decreasing dole from the assumed reservoirs of the blessings of 
providence, that its truth was called in question. Our own pro- 
gress in this knowledge has been slower, because we have not yet 
been instructed by that pinching tutor, necessity. 


We give all credit to our aristocracy; they are, for the most 
part, moderate in their demands on our veneration, they make no 
direct drains upon our purses, and allow us full immunity of 
person ; but in return they ask of us very large surrenders of our 
judgment to their hereditary wisdom ; they require that prostra- 
tion of mind, which, according to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
constitutes the essence of Christianity, and view, as the best part 
of our faith, that portion of the Catechism, interpolated by the 
church, which implies a command to order ourselves lowly and 
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reverently to all our betters (meaning themselves) and the precept 
of obedience to governors, teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters. 
These things duly observed, and the vote for the county, city, or 
borough duly given in obedience to his lord, the English tenant 
experiences little direct exaction; he enables his master to draw 
upon the public purse for the provision of younger sons, brothers 
and nephews, through the influence of his seats in parliament ; 
but he does not immediately feel the effect of his subserviency. 


But this is in the end bad economy ; it may be convenient to the 
agricultural, but it is injurious to the trading, manufacturing, and 
commercial interests; and as these have now become the prepon- 
derating bodies in point of wealth and numbers, they are entitled, 
according to the Utilitarian principles of government, to demand a 
change from that mode of rule which was instituted for, and 
adapted to, other and very different times. The constitution of 
the Barons was formed when the relations of lord and vassal, 
owners and cultivators of land, constituted the leading interests of 
the great mass of society: that state of things is gone; but the 
rule founded on it, remains ; it is the object of the aristocracy to 
preserve the ancient institutions from all charge ; it is the interest 
of the greatest number to effect a reform, and adapt their govern- 
ment to present circumstances. 

To a certain degree the Whigs were, and we will believe are, 


willing to assist the people; but their leaders are of the ‘order ;’ 
and wherever they suspect an intention of trenching on their 
hereditary. privileges, they will insidiously thwart, if they do not 


openly oppose, the popular interest. This is the cause of their 
hostility to the Utilitarian principle; and this is the secret of the 
article in ‘ The Edinburgh Review.’ 

Mr. Mill contends, that in an aristocracy, the few being invested 
with the powers of government, can take the objects of their desires 
from the people, and acting on the desire of acquisition, will 
plunder the many, who are subjected to their political strength. 
In the fact he is right, the history of France, previous to the 
revolution, was an example; the present state of Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and other despotic governments, shows it to this day : in his 
reasoning, also, we believe him to be correct ; we see the principle 
acting on children every day, and all the authorities, with which we 
are acquainted, have referred the same motives of action to the in- 
fancy of the human race. But against this natural desire, the essayist 
of the Edinburgh sets up the acquired feeling of respect for opi- 
nion, and the kind disposition of well constituted minds. He asks, 
with an air of great triumph, why may not the same kind feeling 
which induces a man to love, comfort, and cherish his wife, 
prevent a king, or an Aristocracy, from grinding the people to the 


very utmost of their power ? 
‘If Mr. Mill,’ he says,‘ will examine why it is that women are 
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better treated in England than in Persia, he may perhaps find out, 
in the course of his enquiries, why it is that the Danes are better 
governed than the subjects of Caligula.’ 


It is very possible that such enquiry might elucidate the 
subject ; but not for the cause relied on by the Edinburgh. 


Admitting that a man treats his wife well, ‘because, if he loves her, 
he has pleasure in seeing her pleased ; and because, even if he dis- 
likes her, he is unwilling that the whole neighbourhood should cry 
shame on his meanness and ill-nature.. Yet is it equally certain 
that he would treat her equally well, if not seeing her, the reflexion 
of her pleasure did not constitute his comfort ; if not hearing the 
cries of the neighbourhood, he took no shame in his meanness and 
ill-nature. This will not be the operation of a well-regulated mind ; 
but it is the nature of many, and more especially of the higher or- 
ders, who act on the impulse of their feelings, not on the convic- 
tion of their reason: when they see the distresses of the people, 
they may be willing to relieve them; but they are slow to open 
their eyes, and prefer the indolent luxury of keeping them closed. 
The man and his wife have an identity of interest, daily and hourly 
excited, unity of feeling is essential to their comfort ; but the first 
lesson taught to a king, the first flattery whispered to a lordling, is 
that they have nothing in common with the people; the very 
fiction of royal and noble blood implies that they and the vulgar are 
animated by different principles of vitality ; the court chaplain dare 
not tell them that they are of the same clay ; the embalmer endea- 
vours to defend them from the common sentence of corruption. 
The king does not hear the cry of shame, he is shut up in his 
gyneeceum, surrounded by his courtiers, lulled by his ministers ; it is 
long indeed before the clamour of the people can pierce the walls 
of the palace! If he goes forth men put on their holiday clothes, 
and meet him with smiling faces; he is not permitted to view the 
nakedness of the land; and even those whose interest it is that he 
should know the truth, join in the conventional politeness of im- 
posing a delusion upon him. 

George the Fourth, for instance, visited Ireland ; and there were 
many who hoped that his personal inspection, and the known kind- 
ness of his disposition, when operated upon through the medium 
of his sympathies, would have induced some important amelioration 
in the condition of that wretched country ; but that good-natured 
people would not allow him the opportunity of exerting his bene- 
volence ; they put themselves in masquerade, and, like a famished 
stroller playing Father Paul, simulated plenty. 

The fancied analogy between private families and governments, 
as now constituted, fails in this, that the feeling of immediate iden- 
tity of interest operates in the one directly ; in the other, a common 
interest may exist, but it is remote, and does not operate on those 
who see a present good to themselves, and only a contingent and 
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remote evil to others, in the objects of their desires. If the Captain 
of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, or Yeomen of the Guard, 
perchance sees the bed of a poor man sold for taxes, his feelings of 
pity may be excited ; and it would be rather too much to require 
him to calculate what fraction of the distress was occasioned by the 
splendor of his train, or the magnitude of his salary. To the aris- 
tocracy, these and similar sinecures are a present and tangible good ; 
to the poor they are a remote evil: the noble pensioner takes no 
shame to himself, individually, for a calamity which cannot be traced 
to his own person; but if the greater number possessed political 
power, they would take care that useless expenditure did not reduce 
their quantum of property, and through their property the means of 
happiness. 


In the abstract, therefore, Mr. Mill is right, in attributing the 
evil of an aristocracy to the desire of all men to obtain the means 
of pleasure; practically he is wrong, if, as a point of practice, he 
has stated that this plunder will be carried to the extreme, implied 
by his reviewer. The nobles never take all; a Turkish Pasha does 
not devour the seed corn ; theory might lead to this result, but, in 
politics as in science, there are disturbing influences, which always 
prevent the exact accomplishment of a principle. He is unfortu- 
nate, too, in the term swallow up; he ought to have used the less 
heroic word, ‘nibble away :’ it is not at a gulp that kings and 
nobles devour a people, as people devour an oyster, but by slow and 
almost imperceptible degrees ; like a thieving housemaid stealing 
her mistress’s tea, or her master’s brandy: she does not pounce 
upon the pound of Twining at one fell swoop, nor guzzle the 
Cogniac at one huge draught ; but she pilfers the tea by the dram, 
and the dram by the sup; the real owners, meanwhile, have the 
apparent use of the articles, and it is only when they find them con- 
sumed, in an unusually short space of time, and that too sometimes 
not till after repeated experiences, that they begin to suspect that 
their servant is not quite as honest as she ought to be; or that the 
monarch and his court are not quite as tender of the people's 
pockets, as the occasional speeches to parliament, edicts, or pro- 
clamations, may have appeared to indicate. 


All governments know that there is a point beyond which the 
forbearance of the multitude cannot be relied upon, and that when 
numerical and physical strength is resorted to, political power must 
fail ; they know, too, that the appearance of moderation is neces- 
sary, in order to blind the multitude, and have invented an infinity 
of fine sayings, to delude the vulgar into a belief that ministers 
never pick the pockets of the people, except for their own good. 
The doctrines of the Utilitarians would unmask such delusions, and 
the sophistry of the aristocratic part of the Whigs must ever be 
joined to the Church, and the Tories, to perpetuate the delusion. 
This certainly is not the avowed purpose of the article in the Edin- 
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burgh ; but as we have imputed a motive to it, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, have shown the evident tendency of the act, we 
must do the writer the justice’ of quoting his own words, though we 
dispute his conclusions. 

‘Our readers can scarcely mistake our object in writing this 
article. They will not suspect us of any disposition to advocate 
the cause of absolute monarchy, or of any narrow form of oligarchy, 
or to exaggerate the evils of popular governments. Our object at 
present is, not so much to attack or defend any particular system of 
polity, as to expose the vices of a kind of reasoning utterly unfit 
for moral and political discussions—of a kind of reasoning, which 
may be so readily turned to purposes of falsehood, that it ought to 
receive no quarter, even when by accident it may be employed on 
the side of truth.’ 

This latter passage is passing strange ; but that which follows 
far surpasses it. 

‘Our objection to the essay of Mr. Mill is fundamental. We 
believe that it is utterly impossible to deduce the science of govern- 
ment from the principles of human nature.’ 


And then the reviewer proceeds to argue, that because there are 
in the world misers and prodigals, cut-throats and philanthropists, 
heroes and cowards, and as ‘ each of these men has no doubt acted 
from self-interest,’ we gain nothing by this, except the pleasure, if 
it be one, of multiplying useless words. We, on the contrary, gain 
from this the means, in our theory of government, of making a 
man’s supposed self-interest comport with the general welfare of 
society. The law against perpetuities discourages the incipient 
hoarder ; the fear of a jail checks the spendthrift ; the dread of the 
gallows has prevented murder; and the horror of being drummed 
out of a regiment has made men stand, who would have preferred 
running away. Occasional cowards, cut-throats, and profligates, 
are the exceptions, not the rule of human nature ; and the rationale 
of their actions is, that they have sacrificed their permanent self- 
interest to an immediate, real or fancied, convenience. 


We have not space, however, to enter into the logical disquisition 
on modes of reasoning ; we will get at the truth, when and how we 
can; not following those blind judges, who mistake the means for 
the end, and check discovery by rules of evidence ; nor yet those 
equally blind guides of the schools, analytical, synthetical, logical, 
or mathematical, who conclude that they have attained the objects 
of an art, when they have only learnt the names and handling of 
their tools, without having put their learning to any practical pur- 

se. We must return to the political bearing of the article ; or 
rather to that part of it which we take to be the vindication of the 
aristocracy. 

The author does not advocate any narrow form of oligarchy ; 
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not a dozen, nor twenty-four, nor perhaps a hundred, unless he had 
the selection; but his expression does imply that he advocates 
some oligarchy, and it is of this that we accuse him. He would 
subject the many to the government of a few, and that few will 
have a constant tendency to reduce their own ranks, till their num- 
ber shall be limited to a very narrow oligarchy. We advocate the 
government of many; and though we admit that all cannot govern, 
we would make the multitude as great as will consist with the ne- 
cessary energy, unity of action, and other faculties requisite for the 
conduct of public affairs. Excluding none from representation, 
coercing none in their choice, but making the number of represen- 
tatives too numerous for the management of a ministry, and the 
period of service too short for the corruptive fermentation to which 
unstirred masses of périshable material must ever be liable. We 
will allow the influence of learning, public service, private character, 
individual benevolence : we cannot exclude, perhaps we would not 
exclude, the incidental influence of wealth ; but we would guard 
against its direct application in the form of bribery, and denounce 
its agency when made to operate on the fears of the people. 

We, too, will give the ‘ bonne bouche of wisdom,’ with which our 
reviewer makes himself merry. 

Mr. Mill says, ‘ the opinions of that class of the people who are 
below the middle rank, are formed, and their minds are directed, by 
that intelligent, that virtuous rank, who come the most immediately 
in contact with them; who are in the constant habit of intimate 
communication with them ; to whom they fly for advice and assist- 
ance in all their numerous difficulties; upon whom they feel an 
immediate and daily dependence in health and in sickness, in infancy 
and in old age ; to whom their children look up as models for their 
imitation ; whose opinions they hear daily repeated, and account it 
their honour to adopt. There can be no doubt that the middle rank, 
which gives to science, to art, and to legislation itself, their most 
distinguished ornaments, and is the chief source of all that has ex- 
alted and refined human nature, is that portion of the community 
of which, if the basis of representation were ever so far extended, 
the opinion would ultimately decide. Of the people beneath them, 
a vast majority would be seen to be guided by their advice and 
example.’ 

But, says the reviewer, ‘if the interest of the middle rank be 
identical with that of the people, why should not the powers of 
government be intrusted to that rank? If the powers of govern- 
ment were intrusted to that rank, there would evidently be an aris- 
tocracy of wealth; and to constitute an aristocracy of wealth, 
though it were a very numerous one, would, according to Mr. Mill, 
leave the community without protection, and exposed to all the evils 
of unbridled power.’ 

Now, has Mr. Mill said one word, in the passage quoted, of an 
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aristocracy of wealth? He speaks of a virtuous middle rank ; the 
critic is thinking of gentlemen in carriages. Wealth, no doubt, will 
rise in that middle rank, and with wealth its corruptions, pride and 
the love of power. Of the few who have so risen above the level 
of society, some will then have lost caste, as a virtuous and intelli- 
gent rank; but their places will be supplied by others, whose 
interests are identical with those of the multitude ; who will not 
use their power to the destruction of the many, and who will shield 
the people from that aristocracy, whether of birth or wealth, which 
deems its privileges inconsistent with the enjoyment of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 


Here we quit the subject, referring such of our readers as wish to 
peruse it, to a very able, though unequally, written, article, which 
appeared in the Westminster, as an avowed answer to ‘ The Edin- 
burgh Review.’ It is now printed separately, and is well worthy of 
the notice which at this moment we have not space to give it. 





WritTEN ON THE CONTEMPLATION OF Dearu. 


Tue Sun is descending, descending to rest, 
Where night’s gloomy shadows repose ; 
And Nature is lending the purest, the best, 

Of sympathy’s tears as he goes. 


But I am pursuing, pursuing the flight, 
Of Day’s gaudy king to the tomb ; 

With no mother strewing soft sympathy’s light 
To scatter, or brighten the gloom. 


I feel my heart fading, my sickly life shrink, 
From chilling mortality’s clasp ; 

I see the terrific, the shadowy brink, 
That watches Existence’s gasp. 


Alas! when the tide of my bosom hath flowed, 
So guiltily, how can I dare, 

To lift up an eye, to my Judge, to my God, 
Or breathe in Life’s twilight a prayer. 


Holy Angel of Pity, O strew on my head, 
Repentance’s ashes, that Heaven 

In mercy may visit my gloomy death-bed, 
Ere rest to my Spirit be given. 


With tokens of mercy, my parting soul cheer, 
Ere Life shall have stolen away ; 

That th’ woes which have traced all my wanderings here, 
May stretch not beyond my Death-day. 


D.C. 
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Lectures ON PavestinE—Bisiicau CriticisM—AND SCRIPTURAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. I. 


Tue following article is the commencement of a series, which 
has been presented to Mr. Buckingham, by a highly respectable 
family in Scotland, for the purpose of consecutive and continuous 
publication in ‘Tae Ortenrat Heracp,’ until completed. The 
present number of the series is chiefly introductory ; but the re- 
mainder will follow up the several branches of the subject in detail. 
Mr. Buckingham conceives that he sufficiently evinces his own 
estimation of their value and importance, by giving them an imme- 
diate place in these pages : and all that he deems it necessary to 
add to this by way of preface, is to give the following brief sketch 
of their author and his qualifications. 


The late Rev. John Leech belonged to the United Secession 
Church of Scotland ; and was thirty years pastor of the congre- 
gation at Largs, Ayrshire, in connection with that body. In 1821, 
he removed to Glasgow ; and was till the end of 1822 (when he 
died), engaged in lecturing to the Students of Theology and others, 
on Biblical Literature, and Sacred Criticism, in the Divinity Hall 
of the Secession Church in that city. 


Several courses of lectures were delivered by this gentleman 
during these two years, to numerous and highly respectahle 
audiences, composed, not only of the Students of Theology, but 
many of the leading people of the city and neighbourhood, amongst 
whom were clergymen and other literary characters, whose constant 
attendance may be considered a proof of the estimation in which 
the lectures were held. 


The course of lectures on Sacred Criticism, which it is now 
proposed for the first time to publish in ‘ The Oriental Herald’, was 
the last and most valuable which Mr. Leech composed; having 
been prepared purposely for, and delivered almost exclusively 
to, the students in attendance at the hall in the autumn session of 
1822. The approbation and respect with which this last course 
was marked, from a crowded auditory composed chiefly of students 
in the more advanced and matured stages, attest their value. A 
continuation, or rather a ren¢:wal, of the course was called for; and 
when about to gratify the request, in the ardour of hope, in the 
apparent bloom of health, this respected individual was suddenly 
called away from life and literary labour, in November of that year. 


Almost immediately after this the publication of the lectures was 
called for, but the fear of detracting from the literary and critical 
reputation, which the author enjoyed when living, has hitherto 
operated with his family, to prevent them from hazarding this 
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reputation by giving them up to criticism, which scarcely spares 
the imperfections even of a posthumous publication. 

Now, however, that so powerful and general an interest has been 
awakened in the subject, the opportunity seems especially to 
present itself as favourable for that purpose ; and they are therefore 
accordingly presented for the impartial judgment of the world. 


Sacrep Criticism. 


Tue Artist who exhibits a fine painting, or an ingenious piece of 
mechanism, does not think it necessary, nor would it be proper, to 
conduct his vistors from the exhibition gallery to the workshop, 
in order to display all the colourings, implements, and manipula- 
tions that were employed to bring the picture or piece of me- 
chanism to the state of perfection in which they appear. It is quite 
sufficient, for all the purposes of taste or ingenuity, if he exhibits 
the results of his labour and skill in all the excellence and attrac- 
tions of a matured and finished composition. But if he propose to 
teach another to make a similar specimen of art, it is necessary he 
should make him acquainted with all the implements and processes 
requisite to be employed—he will begin by inculcating the princi- 
ples of the art—he will teach him the properties of light and shade, 
instruct him to distinguish the movements, and analyse the intrica- 
cies of mechanism, and show him in what manner the whole design 
has been and may be accomplished. 


Thus it is in a popular discourse. It is not necessary that a 
public instructor should enumerate the various steps and processes 
by which he has arrived at certain conclusions, or by which he has 
satisfied himself of the justice and propriety of the sentiments 
which he delivers ; and it is only in peculiar instances that it is for 
the ends of edification, to detail the whole of the arguments which 
might be adduced in proof of their propriety. In general cases, it 
is sufficient if the results of the whole, expressed in language clear, 
concise, and accurate, commend itself to every honest and candid 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. But the case is very different, 
if his intention is to satisfy his own mind with regard to points of 
doubtful disputation ; to direct the candid inquirer how his inquiries 
may be conducted to a successful termination; to convince the 
sceptic, to silence the scoffer, or refute the gainsayer. In order to 
attain these objects, the public instructor must himself enter on the 
path of inquiry, he must endeavour to conduct others over it; and 
whilst his own inquiries terminate in conviction, it ought to be his 
aim to unfold the evidences which led to this conclusion—to impress 
his convictions on the minds of those whom he addresses, and thus 
to present to their understandings, and to their faith, the same solid 
foundation on which his own rests. Such, then, are some of the 
objects which the critical study of the Scriptures contemplates, and 
such the methods which it prepares for their attainment. 


Sacrep Criticism has the Holy Scriptures for its peculiar pro- 
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vince—a department the most important, and which, if cultivated 
with sobriety, integrity, and diligence, will yield an abundant har- 
vest of precious fruits. It is a. common mistake to suppose that 
criticism consists merely in censuring the writings that are sub- 
mitted to its ordeal. The origin of this mistake is deeply seated in 
the nature of man. Every thing human is imperfect, and if im- 
partially examined, faults will be discovered and ought to be cen- 
sured. The spirit that is in us lusteth to envy, and most minds are 
more prone to detect and to expose blemishes, than to point out 
the beauties and excellencies that are to be found in the composi- 
tions that are submitted to their review; and I will add, that the 
same principle in our fallen nature renders the severity of criti- 
cism more acceptable to the bulk of readers than commendation, 
however well merited ; as if a pleasure were felt in seeing the 
brightest geniuses brought down to their own level. The motto of 
a very popular work is an illustration of the remark ‘ Judex dam- 
natur cum nocens absolvitur ;’ but the converse of this proposition is 
equally true in criticism as well as in law, ‘ the judge is justly blamed 
when the innocent is condemned.’ The tribunal of Literature ought 
to be as impartial as the tribunal of the Laws. It is the business of 
the Judge in both cases to collect evidence, to weigh it with equity, 
and to pronounce sentence thereon with impartiality. Praise or 
censure, if indiscriminate, are equally dishonourable to the critic. 


The qualifications which are necessary to constitute a good critic 
are chiefly the following—an accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the original languages, without which he is incapable of examining 
the evidences upon which he is called to decide ; a supreme love of 
truth, that he may not be biassed to give a partial judgment; un- 
daunted courage, to avow his convictions, whatever they may be; 
and above all, that deep and heartfelt reverence for the authority of 
God, which will lead him to seek the knowledge of the Divine will 
that he may do it ; for if we receive not the truth in the love of it 
that we may be saved, we are in danger of yielding to strong delu- 
sions to believe a lie. Faith and a good conscience are inseparable. 
If any man is willing to do the will of God, he shall know the doc- 
trine of Christ that it is of God. 


The object of sacred criticism is twofold :—First, to determine 
what are the words of inspiration, and secondly, to determine the 
doctrines which these words were intended to convey. The German 
Philologists have restricted the meaning of the term to the former 
of these objects, viz., to the collection of MSS., ancient versions, 
and quotations of the Scriptures, in the writings of the ancient 
Fathers,—to a minute study of the ancient mode of writing, the 
genius of the ancient languages, and other subsidiary studies, from 
which to discover whence various readings have arisen ; to distin- 
guish what is spurious from what is genuine, and thereby to pro- 
cure a precise and accurate version of the words of inspiration. In 
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this ample field there have been many labourers ; and though all 
have not been equally qualified, yet most of them have been useful. 
The diligence, the acuteness, the persevering labours, and the rigid 
rules to which they have subjected themselves, must appear in- 
credible to those, who have never directed their attention to the 
subject. 


The other object of Sacred Criticism has been distinguished by 
the name of Hermeneutics, or rules of interpretration. This branch 
of sacred literature has employed a much greater number of learned 
men than the former, and yet it has not been so successfully culti- 
vated. It is the chief business of the Christian minister, to give the 
sense, and make the people of his charge understand the meaning of 
the Scripture ; and from that source, the doctrines, and duties, the in- 
structions, admonitions, exhortations, and directions delivered to their 
people, must be drawn. And in proportion as Sermons are evidently 
drawn from this pure source, their salutary influence will be great and 
apparent. These two objects of Sacred Criticism are distinct, and it 
is proper thatthey should be distinguished ; yet they are both to bein- 
cluded under the same general name as requiring similar talents, and 
employing similar means, inorder to the attainment of the same grand 
end. In both, then, it is a fact to be ascertained, evidence to be 
examined, and a conclusion to be drawn ; in both a reverence and a 
love of truth, and a determination to subject our understandings 
and consciences to the authority of God, must predominate. 


Some well meaning, but weak-minded people, are ready, however, 
to doubt the propriety of these studies, because it is admitted that 
all that is necessary to salvation, may be learned from any of the 
translations, even of the most defective copies ; and that, therefore, 
all this critical labour is useless, or at least, unnecessary. The 
truth of the premises may be admitted, whilst the legitimacy of 
the inference attempted to be deduced from them is denied. Milk 
is the natural food of babes, and by milk alone human life will be 
sustained ; but will it, therefore, on this account be asserted that 
strong men ought not to labour to procure more solid food, and that it 
is not useful or proper to seek for any thing either for the body or 
the soul, but what is absolutely necessary to support mere existence. 
Milk is proper for babes, and strong meat is equally proper for 
men.of full age, who have their senses exercised to discern good 
and evil. 


There is another class of Christians who, deeply sensible of 
the necessity and importance of divine teaching, declaim against hu- 
man learning as unnecessary. They have ever in their mouths the 
remark of a pious minister to a conceited scholar, ‘ Sir, unsanctified 
learning has done much hurt to the Church of God.” Admitted ; 
the observation is just; but what then,—is it not equally true that 
sanctified learning has done much good. Who ever heard of sanc- 
tified ignorance? That ignorance is the mother of devotion is a 
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maxim of the Church of Rome; and such as adopt this article of 
her creed, are approximating in heart to her communion. 


The Apostles were not learned men, if we except the Apostle 
Paul, and probably the Evangelist Luke. They were not learned 
when first called to the offices which they afterwards occupied in the 
Christian church, but they enjoyed the personal tuition of the 
Saviour, and after his ascension they were endowed with the Spirit 
from on high. Apollos was a learned man, in the true sense of that 
term ; he was an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures; and 
thereby qualified to water the churches which Paul had planted. 
It is true that God gave the increase, and that Paul and Apollos 
were nothing without his agency accompanying their labours. But 
increase is not to be expected where the seed has not been sown ; 
for, whilst the blessing of the Lord maketh rich, and addeth no 
sorrow, it is the hand, not of the sluggard, but of the diligent, 
upon which that blessing can be rationally expected. 


Where, or by what manner, the knowledge requisite to the sacred 
critic, has been acquired, is not important ; but that it be possessed 
is absolutely necessary. Some men imagine themselves possessed 
of a peculiar tact, by which they are enabled to decide upon all 
subjects, without the labour of investigation. Their presumption 
is not proportioned to the measure of their knowledge, but to the 
want of it. There is no royal road to this branch of learning more 
than any other; the man whose pride or indolence will not allow 
him to study, must be content to remain ignorant, and silent con- 
tempt is the best refutation of his assumed consequence. 


Some are alarmed for consequences ; many learned men have 
erred from the faith, and some have studied the Scriptures with no 
other view than to pervert them. Evil men and seducers shall wax 
worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived: there have been 
many unruly and vain talkers in every age, whose mouth must be 
stopped from subverting whole families, by teaching things which 
they ought not for filthy lucre’s sake. But how shall their mouths 
be ‘stopped and their deceit exposed, if there are not others more 
learned and more honest, to detect their errors and expose their 
ignorance. ° 

This much may suffice as a defence of sacred criticism, when 
attacked by the ignorant, the timid, the indolent, or the unskilful 
professor of Christianity, whatever may be the sources of their 
mistaken opposition. There is another view of the subject which 
is calculated not only to disarm their objections and remove their 
scruples, but which ought to produce in their minds the most fa- 
vourable impressions of its character and utility. The diligent 
study of the sacred Scriptures, and the wise use of every help 
which Providence has brought within our reach to enable us to 
ascertain the genuine words of inspiration, and to discover the 
meaning and design of the whole, is a duty enjoined by Christ and 
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his Apostles, in language that is clear and forcible—‘ Search the 
Scriptures '—“‘ «peware”—a metaphor borrowed from the miner, 
who digs into the bowels of the earth in search of gems, or of 
the precious metals. If the passage is translated indicatively, 
Christ here approves the practice; if imperatively, he enjoins the 
duty; whilst he blames for their want of success, those whose 
wicked passions prevented their discovery of the truth. The Scrip- 
tures are the field in which the treasure, the pearl of inestimable price, 
is hid, and no expence of time or of labour is too great to procure it. 


In perfect accordance with the command of their Divine Master, 
was the uniform conduct of-his Apostles and first ministers. Some 
well meant but weak attempts to compose the history of the life 
and doctrines of Christ, gave occasion to Luke to compose his 
Gospel. The Bereans are commended for their critical spirit. 
They did not reject the Gospel because it contradicted their pre- 
conceived opinions, nor did they take the gospel message upon 
trust, even although delivered by an inspired Apostle, but ‘ searched 
the Scriptures daily to see whether these things were so’ or not; 
and finding upon examination the truth to be as Paul had stated it, 
they received it with all readiness of mind. 

Paul, in his first epistle to the Thessalonians, a people among 
whom there were many implicit unbelievers, and at a time when 
comparatively few were in danger of being implicit believers, 
exhorts them in the first place not to despise prophesyings, but to 
attend with diligence to the instructions of inspired teachers ; but 
lest, on the other hand, they should receive indiscriminately every 
pretence to inspiration, he adds, ‘ Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good.’ ‘There are three remarks connected with this 
passage of great importance. 

First. ‘The word ‘ prove’ Soxmafere is a metaphor borrowed from 
the use of the Lydian stone in ancient times, by which it was cus- 
tomary to ascertain the purity of the precious metals. The moral 
of the metaphor, therefore, is obvious—if we really love the truth, 
as well as we love money, we will be at equal pains to ascertain 
what is genuine, and to detect what is spurious. It is on this 
principle that the paraphrase of Cyril derives force and meaning— 
‘ Be ye skilful money changers.’ 


Secondly. We are commanded to prove all, but not to hold fast 
all, but that only which upon trial is proved to be good. There is 
as much danger in holding fast too much as in holding too little, 
our object must be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. By rejecting any part of the truth as it is in Jesus, we are 
in danger, upon the same principle, of rejecting the rest; because 
we thereby take away part of the foundation upon which our belief 
must rest; and, on the other hand, by receiving what is false along 
with what is true, the effect will be to neutralize the truth to that 
extent, or render it pernicious. The Church of Rome, by receiving 
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the apocryphal Scriptures along with those which are genuine, has 
formed a system of absurdity, which Scripture and reason unite in 
condemning. 


Thirdly. Almost all critics are agreed that this Epistle is the first 
part of the sacred canon of the New Testament that was written. 
From internal evidence it appears that it was written from Athens, 
while Paul was upon his first visit to Europe ; and the greater part 
of his Epistles we know, were not written until his imprisonment at 
Rome. This circumstance accounts for the command at the con- 
clusion, ‘I charge thee that this Epistle be read to all the holy 
brethren ’"—thereby placing it upon the same footing as the writings 
of Moses and the Prophets, which were read in the Jewish syna- 
gogue, every Sabbath-day ; and the charge with regard to the first 
book of the New Testament, infers its application to the whole 
volume. The conclusion is not less natural, that, proving all things, 
and holding fast that which is good, is binding upon all churches at 
all times. 

That this caution was not unnecessary, even in these early times, 
is evident from his Second Epistle to the same church ; from the 
second chapter it appears, that not only were false doctrines taught 
and false reports spread, but even writings forged in the Apostle’s 
name. ‘Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our 
Lord, and by our gathering together unto him, that ye be not soon 
shaken in mind or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor 
by letter, as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand.’ And to 
prevent the like danger in future, he gives a criterion by which 
they might infallibly determine his genuine letters: in writing he 
generally employed an amanuensis, but he added the salutation in 
his own hand-writing, ‘ The salutation of Paul, with mine own 
hand, which is the token in every Epistle, so I write.’ We cannot 
doubt that the other Apostles, and apostolic men, were equally careful 
to ascertain and determine their genuine writings. 


In perfect accordance with Paul, Peter exhorts the Christians to 
whom he wrote, ‘ Be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness’ 
—to tell them, not merely what they hoped, but why they hoped. 
In the beginning of his Second Epistle, he gives them a summary 
of the arguments by which the truth of the Gospel is proved; and 
in the beginning of the second chapter he assigns a valid reason for 
all this care and caution ; ‘there were false prophets among the 
people, even as there shall be false teachers among you, who shall 
privily bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bring upon themselves swift destruction.’ 


The beloved disciple, who survived after all the rest were dead, 
in his First Epistle, makes sacred criticism a christian duty. ‘ Be- 
loved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits.’ That by spirits 
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he means pretenders to inspiration, is evident from the reason 
which he adds, ‘For many false prophets are gone out into the 
world.’ And in order to enable them to perform this duty, he 
gives them several important rules for detecting false pretenders to 
inspiration, ‘ Hereby know ye the spirit of God ; every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God, and 
every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ ie come in the 
flesh is not of God; and this is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it should come, and even now already is it in the 
world; he that knoweth God heareth us, he that is not of God 
heareth rot us; hereby know we the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error.’ 

In fine, the solemn words with which the inspired canon of the 
New Testament closes, prohibiting under the most awful sanctions, 
to add or to subtract a single word from the Inspired Volume, have 
no doubt had a powerful influence upon the mind of Christians to 
preserve the Scriptures pure and entire, and to transmit them to us 
in a state of such correctness, as has not been equalled with regard 
to any other book of equal antiquity. If then, you are satisfied 
that it is the will of God that you should study the Scriptures with 
a critical view, in order to determine clearly and accurately their 
meaning, no additional motive is necessary to produce the acqui- 
escence of a pious mind: but there are yet further considerations 
which will co-operate with this motive in leading you more cheer- 
fully to engage in this study. 


First. You might perhaps be surprised if I should first of all 
characterise this study as pleasant as well as profitable—calculated 
to expand and strengthen the mind, and improve the intellectual 
faculties—and yet this is most certainly the case. The subject may 
be, and often has been treated in a dry, uninteresting, and repulsive 
manner ; but it is capable of being treated quite otherwise. The 
elements of this, as of every other science, may indeed seem re- 
pulsive at first, yet the constant reference to topics of primary im- 
portance and interest, will beguile the tedium, and gradually inure 
our minds to that wholesome discipline, which it is calculated to 
produce. The study of the mathematics, for example, is usually 
esteemed the dryest of the studies, yet it is capable of eliciting a 
very high degree of pleasure, and even enthusiasm, and its effects 
are most salutary in future life. Richard Cumberland, in the me- 
moirs of his own life, has well remarked, that if our young men 
were taught, in early youth, that accuracy of thought and precision 
of language which the study of geometry requires, we should not 
be annoyed with that irrelevant argument, and idle declamation, 
which we are accustomed to meet with in most companies. It may 
be said, with equal truth, that if students of theology were early 
inured to the critical study of language, as the vehicle of thought, 
we should have fewer words of learned length and sound, anda 
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richer store of sentiment in their sermons—and, whilst they studied 
to express their thoughts in the best manner and in the most be- 
coming language, they would labour much more to store their own 
minds, and enrich those of their auditors with useful and important 
truth. If there have been men who have devoted the best of their 
lives to the emendation and illustration of the ancient classics, if 
others have derived the highest pleasure from studying the anti- 
quities of their own country, surely the Christian must feel his 
highest delight in the study of the sacred Scriptures, from which he 
must derive the knowledge of all that is best worthy of his ac- 
quaintance. 

Secondly. The study is highly important in a religious point of 
view. If the critic and philologist have by their researches and 
illustrations of the ancient classics, thereby smoothed the path of 
learning, and facilitated the progress of others, how much more im- 
portant must be the labours of the Christian student, who has cor- 
rected the mistakes of transcribers, translators, and expounders of 
the word of God. The merit of biblical critics is the greater, inas- 
much as for many years they were traduced, persecuted, and treated 
as the enemies of religion, when they were performing the most 
essential service they could possibly have rendered in support of 
our most holy religion. So strong was the current of popular pre- 
judice against these useful labourers, that even the great and good 
Dr. Owen opposed the publication of ‘ Walton’s Polyglot ;’ the 
opposition of Whitley to Mill and Kennicot appears, at this day, 
foolish and preposterous. It is a well known fact that Bengellius 
commenced the study under the influence of serious doubts with re- 
gard to the purity and authenticity of the sacred Scriptures ; as he 
proceeded, all his doubts vanished, and he became, not only a firm 
believer, but a correct, concise, and useful expositor bf the New 
Testament. The most extensive and correct revision of the New 
Testament is also the latest. The undertaking was hailed with 
triumph by the Unitarians, many of whom contributed liberally to 
defray the expence of the work ; and what has been the result ? 
Only three texts, usually quoted in proof of the divinity of Christ, 
have been rendered doubtful, whilst all the rest have been established 
as arock of adamant to defy every hostile attack. Griesbach him- 
self has declared that the result of all his inquiries has been to 
establish him more firmly in the belief of that doctrine, and the 
other doctrines connected with it. It is true, that divine faith is the 
fruit of divine teaching, but surely it is delightful when the faith 
of the Christian is still more confirmed by the researches of the 
scholar. 

Thirdly. The critical study of the Scriptures, which is so useful 
to the Christian, is essential to the Christian minister. For one, 
who is acquainted with the Scriptures in a translation only, to pre- 
tend to teach others, is an anomaly which is hardly to be found in 








any other science ; and to arrive at the knowledge of truth from the 

labours of others only, he must take his information upon trust. 

His preaching will resemble the description of a foreign country 

taken from books, while the man who has studied for himself 

speaks with the confidence of one who has himself visited the a 
scenes which he describes. 


Fourthly. The circumstances of the times in which we live ren- 
ders this study peculiarly important. It is one of the signs of the 
times that ‘many are running to and fro, and knowledge is in- 
creased.’ The operations of Bible and Missionary Societies are very 
extensive, embracing the most distant regions, and people of all 
languages, and kindreds, and tribes. Translation is thus rendered 
necessary, and unless these translations are made directly from the 
| original, the spirit and meaning of the original are in danger of 
being lost or perverted. No two languages have words exactly 
synonimous; and in proportion to the number of media through 
iB |) which the original has to be transfused, will be the difficulty of pro- 

i ducing an accurate and faithful translation. No language, at least, 
can in all cases express the precise meaning of all the words in any 
other language. When, for example, the New Testament was 
i first translated into Gaelic, the words ‘ water of life’ were literally | ff 

rendered, but they conveyed a very different meaning from what eo) 

was intended. ‘The Baptist Missionaries, in their first translation 

‘ of the gospel, anxious to express their peculiar persuasion with re- 
J gard to the manner of baptism, used the phrase, ‘ John was drown- 
i ing at Enon because there was much water there.’ I remember to i 

i have heard a lay preacher remark, upon our Saviour’s words, ' 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour,’ ‘ that sinners must first feel the : 

pangs of the new birth, before they are warranted to come to ; 

Christ.’ Such blunders cannot happen when both languages are 
| | well understood. 
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Though none of you should ever be employed in the business of 
translation, your attention may be called to the translations of 
others. The Unitarian translation, entitled an improved, but in 
fact a mutilated version, might have done essential injury to the 
cause of genuine Christianity, had there not been Christians pos- 
i sessed of sufficient learning and critical knowledge to detect and 
expose the fraud. 


Among the enemies of our most holy faith, there have been men 
of learning. Such men as Geddez, Rosenmuller, Wakefield, and o 
Belsham, have laboured hard to torture the Scriptures to make 
them speak a language cungenial to their own pre-conceived 
sentiments ; and the knowledge of the sources of their mistakes is 
Hi necessary to confute their errors, and vindicate the honour of the 
sacred Scriptures ; it is not violent declamation, but solid and sober 
reasoning, by which we must put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men. A cheap collection of spurious writings, forged in the early 
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ages of Christianity, and rejected by the unanimous consent of all 
Christians in the countries in which they were first brought to light, 
have lately been attempted to be obtruded on the world as genuine, 
for the two-fold purpose of persuading the ignorant and illiterate 
that Christians have attempted to conceal these writings, to keep 
the world in ignorance ; and further, to bring the sacred writers 
into contempt, under the idea that they had left writings to the 
world, of which every man of common sense would be ashamed to 
be thought the author. 


Upon the whole, it may be remarked that the critical study of 
the Scriptures which produced correct editions, faithful translations, 
and judicious expositions of the sacred oracles, and which thus 
generated a spirit of diligent and universal inquiry throughout the 
greater part of Europe, tended, perhaps, more than any other single 
cause to usher in, and to bring about the reformation—in so much 
so, that it became a common saying, ‘ the Bible, the Bible alone is 
the religion of Protestants.’ The increasing attention that is now 
paid to the study of the Scriptures in the original languages, and 
their translation into almost every known language, is doubtless 
the dawn of a still more glorious era, which shall shine more and 
more resplendent until the perfect day. 


Having considered the nature, the object, and importance of 
Sacred Criticism, it may now be proper to take a brief historical 
view of the subject. 


The first notices which we have, are short, but peculiarly import- 
ant. During the reigns of the latter kings of Judah, idolatry pre- 
vailed, the Scriptures were neglected, and the knowledge of them in 
danger of being lost. In the reign of the good king Josiah, a re- 
formation of religion was accompanied by a reparation of the 
temple. In the course of a preparatory process for repairing the 
temple, Hilkiah found the book of the law—the autograph of 
Moses himself, which had been deposited, beside the ark, in the most 
holy place. Of this discovery, we have an account, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
v. 15—22; and this discovery afforded infallible means for correct- 
ing mistakes, which must inevitably have crept into the copies in 
ordinary circulation. That this was not merely a copy, but the 
identical copy, written by Moses, must appear evident from the 
sensation which it excited in the mind of the king, and the effect 
which it had in stimulating the begun Reformation. 


We cannot doubt that the.pious king, and Hilkiah the priest, 
and Shaphan the scribe, availed themselves of this important dis- 
covery, to correct the copies in common use, and to write new ones 
according to the divine original; so that ‘the afflicted and poor 
people, who were left in the land, as well as the more opulent, who 
were carried away captive in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, pos- 
sessed correct copies of the law of Moses. From the 9th of Daniel, 
we are sure that Daniel possessed a copy, not only of the law, but 
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of the Sacred Writings subsequent to it, and even of the prophetical 
writings of Jeremiah, his cotemporary ;—from the 29th chapter of 
which he understood, that at the end of seventy years, the Lord had 
prepared to restore his people to their own land. And if a courtier of 
the Chaldean monarch possessed a correct copy of the divine reve- 
lation, it cannot be doubted, that Ezra, a priest, and a wise scribe, 
possessed an accurate copy of them also. Whether, as is not im- 
probable, he possessed the autograph of Moses or not, it is certain 
he had a copy, and was as divinely inspired to judge of its accuracy 
as Moses himself was. It is the constant and uniform tradition of 
the Jews, from the earliest times, that he changed the antiquated 
names of places, in the writings of Moses, for others that were more 
modern, and added some notes for explaining what was obscure : 
and that he was the author of the character and death of Moses, con- 
tained in the last chapter of Deuteronomy. ‘This circumstance 
answers the objection of those who have questioned the genuine- 
ness of these books, from ignoratce or inattention to the subject. 
Ezra being, as well as Moses, divinely inspired, the additions which 
he has made are equally worthy of credit with the original writings 
of the author. He composed also the summary of Jewish history, 
contained in the Books of Chronicles ; and, in corroboration of this 
tradition, you will observe that the two last verses of the Second 
Book of Chronicles are identically the same with the two first verses 
of the book which bears his name, which was also written by him, 
and carries on the history of his own times. 


Another very important labour was performed by Ezra, during 
these troublous times, in which the city and temple were re-built ; 
and that was, the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into the 
Chaldaic dialect, which, after the captivity in Babylon, was the ver- 
nacular language of the Jews. Of this important labour, we have 
a short account, Neh. viii. v. 1—-8. The priests and Levites were 
associated with Ezra in this pious labour ; the prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, were afterwards added ; and all these added 
together composed, what are called the men of the great synagogue, 
by whom the canon of the Old Testament was completed. 


At this time, the worship of the synagogue was instituted. A 
copy of the law and the prophets was written out for each of them ; 
and these books were read in their synagogues every Sabbath day, 
in Hebrew, to such as understood Hebrew; in Chaldaic, to such 
as were better acquainted with that language ; and, soon afterwards, 
in Greek, to the Jews in Egypt and the West, who had come to use 
that language. Such was the origin of the Targums, or Chaldaic 
version, and of the Septuagint, or Greek translation of the Old 
Testament. 


The early translation of the Scriptures into so many different 
languages, and their extensive diffusion among people dispersed 
throughout cistant countries, from Babylon and Persia, to Egypt 
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and Rome, betwixt whom intercourse was unfrequent, rendered col- 
lusion impossible, and secured the Scriptures from corruption, 
until the appearance of the great Prophet of the Church ; that they 
were, in fact, preserved pure and entire, until the commencement 
of the Christian era, is infallibly proved by this consideration, that 
He who was ‘ faithful as a son over his own house,’ and who re- 
proved the Jews with merited severity for many crimes, and parti- 
cularly for their ignorance of the Scriptures, and for ‘ taking away 
the key of knowledge,’ by neglecting to explain them, or neu- 
tralizing their influence by adding their traditions and corrupt 
glosses, never so much as insinuates that they had been guilty of 
vitiating the Scriptures themselves. 


From the commencement of the Gospel era, until the end of the 
first century, there was one or more of the Apostles in every 
country, to watch over the purity of this accredited rule of faith ; 
and the mutual jealousy of Jews and Christians, and of the different 
sects in each, opposed an insuperable barrier to the wilful and suc- 
cessful vitiation of the Sacred Volume from that time to the present. 


After the death of the Apostles and other inspired men, it is na- 
tural to suppose that involuntary mistakes in transcribing and 
translating from the Divine originals might take place; and we 
have indubitable evidence that such mistakes, in many, if not all 
the apographs, did in fact take place. ‘To discover and to correct 
these is an important province of Sacred Criticism. Before the 
end of the second century of the Christian era, such mistakes did 
occur ; and even during the Apostolic age attempts were made, and 
often repeated afterwards, to obtrude spurious writings upon the 
world. But the Apostles, while they lived, and all the churches after 
their decease, were at due pains to examine these, and to reject all 
such as could not be traced to an Apostle, or to an apostolic man. 
And while the autographs of their genuine productions were pre- 
served, the task was an easy one. We find, in fact, that during 
the three first centuries, there was an entire uniformity of opinion 
upon this subject among all the churches. 


The Council of Nice did not decree, as some have ignorantly or 
dishonestly asserted, what books were to be received as the rule of 
faith, but only declared what books the churches had unanimously 
agreed to acknowledge as such ; and these are the identical books 
which are still acknowledged as the authentic books of the New 
Testament. 

But with regard to the Greek translation of the Old Testament 
the case was different. Most of the copies differed from one 
another, and all of them varied from the Hebrew original; inso- 
much that Christians disputing with Jews, were frequently si- 
lenced by the remarks of their opponents, and that frequently the 
passages which the Christians quoted from the Greek, and which 
to them appeared convincing, were yet rejected by the Jews, as not 
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being agreeable to the original. Aquila, a Jew, had made a new 
translation in the Greek, much nearer the style and language of the 
original. Two other translations were executed by Christians into 
the same language ; the one, a free translation, by Symachus, the 
other more literal, by Theodotin. All these were different from 
each other, and, in many instances, the difference was very im- 
portant. 

At this tire Origen, a native of Egypt, a very learned man, 
and one of the few Christians acquainted with Hebrew, in order to 
remove the evil, undertook the Herculean task of revising the 
several copies of the Scriptures so translated, and composed a work 
of great importance, which he called the Hexapla-sixfold, as the 
work consisted of six columns, exhibiting collaterally as many dif- 
ferent copies, or versions, of the sacred writings. These several 
translations he compared with the Hebrew original, and marked 
every important difference. Wherever he found a word redundant 
in the septuagint, he marked it with an obelisk, or cross, the alge- 
braic sign for addition ; and where he found a word defective, he 
supplied it from some of the other Greek translations, and prefixed 
to it a minus, the algebraic sign for subtraction ; and all these alte- 
rations he enclosed in brackets, thereby pointing out the precise 
extent of the corrections which he had made. This was a work of 
prodigious labour. Twenty-eight years of unabated exertion were 
employed in this work; and from this immense labour, so long 
continued, he obtained the appellation of Adamantinus, signifying 
that he was indefatigable. 


This work of Origen is now lost, with the exception of some 
extracts, which are preserved in the writings of Eusebius, and others 
of the ancient fathers. The work itself was destroyed by fire, in 
the library of Czsarea, where Origen had deposited it, and where 
he afterwards died. ‘The few scattered remains of it have been col- 
lected by Montfacon—a writer net inferior to Origen himself in in- 
dustry, and far superior to him in critical acumen. They were 
published at Paris in 1714. 


At the end of the third, and beginning of the fourth century, simi- 
lar works were undertaken by Lucian, a Presbyter of Antioch, 
and Hesychus, a bishop of Egypt ; the production of the latter was 
the revision, or, as we would call it, the edition, which was used 
by the Eastern churches ; and the former was the authorised ver- 
sion, which Constantine commanded to be used throughout the 
whole extent of the Greek empire, from Antioch to Constantinople. 


The next great work of criticism was the revision of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, by the learned Jews of Tiberias, who collated the 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, procured from the different coun- 
tries into which they had been long scattered, and marked their 
variations under the names of Keri and Ketib—the former signify- 
ing what ought to be read, the latter what was written in the copies 
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that were commonly used. To give an example, in Isaiah ix. v. 3. 
our translators follow the Ketib, and translate the passage thus, 
‘ Thou hast increased the nation, and not increased the joy ;’ but 
they give us the Keri in the margin thus, ‘ Thou hast increased the 
nation, and increased their joy. And that this is the correct 
reading is evident from the connection, ‘They joy before thee as 
the joy of harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.’ 
These variations are not numerous, but are very important, and 
serve to prove the accuracy of the Masorites, They are printed 
along with most editions of the Hebrew Bible; and in many late 
editions many of them have been judiciously taken into the text. 
In addition to this revision of the text, they numbered the greater 
and smaller divisions of the Bible, and enumerated even the letters 
of which they are composed. They marked every variety in the 
manner of writing, such as the letters written in a larger or smaller 
character, as intimating something which the copyist thought 
worthy of observation, and particularly suspended letters, that is, 
letters written above the usual line ; of which we have a striking 
example in the Book of Judges, xviii. v. 30, in which the name of 
Manasseh is written with the nun suspended, expressing a well- 
founded suspicion that this letter had been introduced, in order to 
disguise what appears to be the truth, namely, that Jonathan was 
not the son of Manasseh, but a descendant of Moses. ‘lo all their 
labours they added the points and accents. These are not our 
punctuations, intended to distinguish the clauses and sentences of 
a discourse, but like the marks invented by Kenrick, Walker, and 
other orthoepists, to ascertain and fix the pronunciation, and thereby 
to denote the sense in which they understood the Scriptures. The 
whole collection of these remarks is called the Masora, the tra- 
dition ; which they also dignify with the epithet ‘ the hedge of the 
Law,’ because they supposed it must effectually prevent any future 
change or corruption. With what success this device has been at- 
tended, we shall afterwards have occasion to examine. In the mean 
time some idea of the Masora may be formed, from a similar calcu- 
lation, with regard to our translation, published by an anonymous 
writer in the last century, as follows : 


Books in the Old Testament 39, New Testament 27, Total 66 





Chapters, - - 929, - 260, 1,189 
Verses - 23,214, - 7,959, $1,178 
Words, - 592,439, - 181,253, 773,692 
Letters, - 2,728,800, - 838,380; 3,566,480 
Middle Book of Old Test. Proverbs; New Test. IL Thess. 

oon ka +, SE aia seer Job xxix ; Rom. xiii. & xiv. 


pest te Verse, II Chron. xx. v. 17 & 18; Acts xvii. v. 17. 
Least verse I Chron. i. v. 1 ; John xi. v. 35. 
Such may serve as a short specimen of the over-weaning care 
which the Masorites took to preserve the integrity of the sacred 
text ; a precaution which enabled them to detect a mistake, but 
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which contained in itself no principle, by the application of which, 
mnistakes, if discovered, could be rectified. 


The next great critical work was that of Jerome. A Latin ver- 
sion, from the Greek, of the Old and New Testament, was made 
in the beginning of the second century, and quoted by Tertullian 
before the close of it. But before the end of the fourth century the 
variations of copies, whether accidental or designed, were so nu- 
merous that Augustine, in a letter to Jerome, says of this version, 
‘ tam varia in diversis codicibus, ut vix tolerare possit.’ A variety 
of sects had begun to depart from the faith; and, Jike the modern 
Unitarians, each endeavoured to accommodate his version to his 
peculiar sentiments. Whilst Augustine and Jerome agreed in the 
necessity of a new and more correct version, Damasius, the Bishop 
of Rome, solicited Jerome to undertake the task. No one, in that 
age, was better qualified. 

In correcting the Latin version of the New Testament, he every 
where compared it with the original. In correcting the Old Testa- 
ment, which was a translation from the Septuagint, he went to 
Cesarea, and consulted the Hexapla of Origen. But whatever 
were the defects or excellencies of this first attempt is now of no 
importance. His translation of the Psalms, embodied in the 
Roman Missal, and from thence translated into the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England, and his translation of the Book of Job, are 
the only parts that now remain. The rest was lost, as he in- 
forms us, by the hand of one to whose care he had committed it. 


The loss sustained by this treachery, served only to stimulate him 
to fresh and more important exertions. For the purpose of ac- 
quiring a more perfect knowledge of the Hebrew, he undertook a 
journey into Palestine, in the course of which he had an opportunity 
of examining the country; of visiting the scenes described in 
sacred Scripture; of conversing with the learned Jews, who had 
a seminary of learning at Tiberias of Galilee; and thus enjoyed 
superior advantages for the execution of the task which he had 
undertaken. His new translation was published early in the fifth cen- 
tury. But, such is the slow progress of improvement, that two whole 
centuries elapsed, before it was generally received ; and even then, its 
reception was owing to the authority of Gregory the Great, rather 
than to a conviction of its own intrinsic excellence. Such was the 
hatred entertained against the Jews, the prevailing ignorance of 
Hebrew, and attachment to things as they were, that even Augus- 
tine, who agreed with Jerome as to the necessity of correcting the 
Latin, inveighed bitterly against a translation immediately from the 
Hebrew, as if the measure had been hostile to Christianity itself. 
From similar instances, in every age, Christians ought to learn the 
danger and folly of indulging groundless prejudices, and the crimi- 
nality of opposing useful and necessary reformation. 

After the general reception of Jerome’s new version, our attention 
is again called to the East, to the Syrian Churches. For their use 
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a translation had been made, before the end of the apostolic age, 
which still remains as the authorised version. Transcripts of this 
version have been brought from the East Indies, in our days, by 
Claudius Buchanan. This was called the peshito, or ancient ver- 
sion, in order to distinguish it from the Philoxenian, so called from 
Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis, under whose auspices it was 
made, in the sixth century. It is a very literal version, and this 
constitutes it highest excellence. To render it still more close, it 
was collated in Egypt with Greek MSS.: obvious mistakes were 
corrected, and various readings marked. A copy of this MS., 
with the Greek variations, is in the Bodleian Library ; and an 
edition has been printed by Dr. White, the Hebrew professor in 
Oxford, with short and useful notes. 


This closes the history of sacred literature in the East. Soon 
after the middle of the seventh century, the era of the Arabs com- 
menced. The Jews of ‘Tiberias were dispersed; the Christians, 
subjected to the Barbarians, Saracens, and Turks, sunk into a state 
of slavery and ignorance, in which they have continued ever since. 
Whether the present struggle of the Greeks to regain their liberty 
shall be successful, time must determine ; but certainly it is ‘a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for,’ and sooner or later will 
be realized. 


In returning to the West, the prospect is almost as gloomy. When 
Antichrist was seated upon the throne, the Roman ‘world wondered 
after’ him ; willing to indulge their native indolence, they neglected the 
study of the Scriptures, and found that it suited their inclinations 
much better to listen to the living oracles of the Bishop of Rome, 
than to investigate the sense of Scripture for themselves. Occupied 
with new objects of worship, and an endless round of pompous and 
ever increasing ceremonies; more concerned about the form and 
splendour of their vestments, than the cultivation of their minds; 
and caring infinitely less for the salvation of the people, than for 
the augmentation of their own emolument, and the extension of 
their power, it is not wonderful that the Scriptures were neglected 
by those, whose office and duty it was to have studied and ex- 
pounded them. It deserves rather to be acknowledged with 
adoring admiration, for the care of that providence, that in such 
circumstances, preserved in such purity, and transmitted to us in 
such safety, the sacred repositories of divine truth. 


Amidst the universal gloom, which overspread what have been 
emphatically called the dark ages, a faint ray of light occasionally 
meets our eve. Alcuin, secretary to Charlemagne, ‘La Franc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, John Wickliff, John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, and a few others, occasionally, as stars, whose light is 
rendered more brilliant by contrast with the darkness which every 
where surrounds them. 
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The learned Jews of Tiberias, who settled among the Moors in 
Spain, produced a race of scholars, forming a bright constellation. 
Suffice it to say, that Aben Ezra, Moses Mainionides, and David 
Kimch, Spanish Jews, laid the foundation of that Hebrew learning, 
in the twelfth century, which in about two centuries afterwards, 
spread through the greater part of Germany, and was at length 
extended to this country. 

Reuclin, or Capnio, a man of learning, and of high rank, was the 
first among Christians, to revive the study of the Hebrew, by precept 
and by example; and above all by the circumstance, that the 
Hebrew Bible was the first, or at least one of the earliest printed 
books, thereby rendered easily accessible to all who wished to study 
it. The taste of Capnio soon became fashionable. The revival 
of Greek learning, about the same time, and by the same means, 
contributed to the sameend. The catholic clergy were alarmed, (as 
well they might) at the danger which threatened them; for Luther 
began the Reformation in Germany, before Capnio died. 


The sixteenth century opens a new and bright era in the history 
of Sacred Criticism. At this period, the Greek ‘Testament was the 
chief object of study. The first complete copy that was printed 
was the Complutensian, at Alcala, in Spain, under the auspices of 
Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo. He assembled a number 
of the most distinguished Hebrew and Greek scholars, and spared 
no expense in the collection of MSS. But as these are not particu- 
larly described, we cannot ascertain their comparative value other- 
wise than from the work itself; and from this internal evidence, it 
appears, either that they were all modern, or what amounts to the 
same thing, that the authority of modern MSS, has been preferred. 
This edition, though an expensive one, is chiefly deserving notice 
on account of the influence it had upon succeeding editions. 


The next was the edition of Erasmus, for which he was possessed 
of four imperfect MSS., by means of which he corrected several 
errors of the Complutensian. The most valuable help which he 
had, was a MS. of Theophylact, with his Commentary on the Evan- 
gelists, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles. He had like- 
wise occasional recourse to Origen, Chrysostom, and Cyril. 


The next, and most celebrated edition, is that of Robert Stephens, 
a learned printer at Paris, son-in-law to Colineus, a learned collator 
of Greek MSS., and father to the still more learned Henry Stephens, 
the author of the Greek Thesaurus, and a copious Lexicon of the 
Greek language, which is still a standard work. His folio edition 
was printed in 1550. 


Soon afterwards, a new edition, by Beza, the friend of Calvin, 
appeared. He possessed two of the most ancient MSS. of the New 
Testament, the Cambridge and Clammontane. He had aiso the 
advantage of the Syriac version, with the Latin translation of Tre- 
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mellius. An elegant copy of this work, with about fifty corrections, 
was published by Elzener. This is what is called the texrtus recep- 
tus, or common edition, and was printed in 1624. In this situation 
matters continued for nearly a century ; and little was done in pro- 
secution of this study, with the exception of Walton’s Polyglot, 
Curcellin’s edition of the Greek ‘Testament in 1657—58, and Dr. 
Fell’s, in 1675. But these labours consisted chiefly in the collection 
of various readings, from MSS. and versions ; they terminated, not 
so much in emendation, as in procuring materials for that purpose. 


In the beginning of the last century, Dr. John Mill, fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford, was selected for the purpose of enlarging 
and combining the existing materials. He collected from all the 
Greek MSS. to which he had aecess ; copied and enlarged former 
collections ; made a copious collection from the quotations of the 
Greek Testament, in the writings of the Fathers, from the Oriental 
and other versions ; the whole, it is calculated, amounting to thirty 
thousand. The design of this important labour was misunderstood. 
Analarm was created, as if the Scriptures were thus rendered uncer- 
tain. Whitley, the commentator, and the champion of Armi- 
nianism, attacked Mill's edition with the greatest fury, in a treatise 
entitled, ‘Examen Variantium Lectionum, Joannis Millii ;) in which 
he seems to take for granted, that what is once printed, acquires 
such importance that it ought never to be altered. His predictions 
of the danger which would result to our religion, from the labours 
of Mill, proved as false as they were unfounded. Anthony Collins, 
however, in a discourse upon free-thinking, took hold of Whitley's 
rash assertions, and from them endeavoured to prove that Divine 
Revelation is uncertain and precarious. The following year, the 
ignorance of Whitley, in writing upon a subject which he did not 
understand, and the sophistry of Collins, founded upon the same 
principles, were most triumphantly refuted, and just chastisement 
administered to both by Dr. Bentley, under the name of Philolu- 
therus, Leipsensis. ‘This spiritual exposé is the clearest, the most 
accurate, and the most convincing refutation of ignorance and 
sophistry that I have ever seen, and may be profitably read by every 
man who is desirous of forming correct notions of Biblical criticism. 


The editions of Sudolf, Kuster, Gerard of Maestricht, Dr. 
Edward Wills, and others, which followed soon after, continued to 
increase the number of various readings ; but emendations were 
either sparingly, or not at all admitted into the text. The first serious 
attempt to apply these various readings to their proper use, was 
that of Bengelius, a Professor in the University of Zubingen, in 
Swabia. In 1734, he published a quarto edition of the Greek 
Testament, with an introduction, and critical apparatus. But such 
were the prejudices of the age, that he imposed upon himself a law, 
that he should not change a single syllable, except upon the autho- 
rity of a printed edition; and to this rule ke rigidly adhered, until 
he came to the Apocalypse, where he found it necessary to deviate 
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from it. But to compensate for this he placed the readings, which 
he preferred, in the margin, and classed them according to their 
value, by means of Greek numerals. 

This edition, however, was soon after superseded by that of 
Wetstein (in 1757-58), a man of profound research, and of unwea- 
ried labour, and which he exercised under many discouraging cir- 
cumstances. He collected new materials, like Mill, but, like him, 
made no alterations. He only proposed them, and inserted them 
betwixt the text and the various readings. In some cases he noticed 
the conjectures of others, but never proposed any of his own. That 
he was influenced by a predilection for the readings that were favor- 
able to the docrines of the remonstrants, is evident from his notes ; 
but still, to do him justice, if he were mistaken in his judgments, 
he only proposed alterations, but did not introduce them into the 
text. Bower, a learned printer in London, published an edition, in 
which Wetstein’s proposed alterations were inserted into the text ; 
and it is this edition which was published in 1763, that frequently 
goes under the name of Wetstein’s. 


I shall now advert to the more important labours of Griesbach, 
Professor of Divinity at Lena, in Saxony. From the year 1771, he 
has been known as a learned and accurate scholar ; and in the year 
1777, he published a cheap edition of the Greek Testament, accom- 
panied with a Synopsis of various readings, for the sake of those 
who could not afford to purchase Wetstein’s folios. In the mean- 
time the stock of materials had been increasing, by the labours of 
Mathei, Alter, and Birch. Mathei, at Moscow, had access to Greek 
MSS., which had not hitherto been examined; Alter, at Vienna, 
had access to soine Greek and Sclavonian MSS.; whilst Birch, and 
his associates, were sent by the King of Denmark into Spain and 
Italy, to examine the MSS. in the libraries there, from which co- 
pious extracts were made. In the meantime correct copies of some 
of the most important MSS. were published ; materials were thus 
collected ; and all that was wanting was one properly qualified to 
compare, arrange, and apply them to their proper use. 


From the specimens of ability and critical sagacity, which Gries- 
bach had already discovered, every eye was turned to him, as the 
person best qualified for this important office. His object in the 
revision of his second edition, was not so much to number, as to 
weigh and estimate the value of his materials. It might reasonably 
be expected he found that MSS. and versions, that have been pub- 
lished in the same country, have a resemblance to one another. 
He has, therefore, divided his authorities into families, or tribes ; 
and he decides, not so much according to the number of individuals, 
as according to what he calls the different receusions. This was a 
principle suggested by Bengelius, and recognised by all modern cri- 
tics. But here there arises a question of great importance ; has this 
distribution of authorities been judiciously made? ‘That Griesbach 
has honestly and conscientiously employed the materials in bis hands, 
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none have denied ; that his distinction has been perfectly accurate, 
some have doubted. Dr. Lawrence, in particular, has suggested 
such considerations as are calculated, if not to persuade us that he 
is mistaken, at least to make us doubt the propriety of giving up the 
common reading of one or two passages. The Bishop of St. Asaph, 
ina small pamphlet recently published, has convinced the greater 
part of English critics that the passage I John, v. 5, 7, is, after all, 
a genuine part of that Epistle. Whatever be the merits of the few 
corrections which Griesbach has introduced, no man has called his 
integrity in question ; his edition upon the whole is the most correct 
that has ever been pubiished; and as all the known sources of 
emendation have already b.* exhausted, a few years more will, in 
all probability, terminate foi ever the very possibility of further 
dispute. 

In the meantime it may be observed as a conclusion of what has 
been said ; first, that the number of the various readings which have 
called for the labours of the sacred critic, need occasion no alarm 
in our minds, when we consider the minuteness with which these 
sources of various readings have been examined. It is a very mo- 
derate calculation to say, that in nine instances out of ten, these 
various readings originate out of the different mode of spelling the 
same word in different countries, and in different parts of the same 
country. In a collation of the New Testament, the most minute 
differences form a most conspicuous part of the critical apparatus ; 
and such variations, if thrown out of the account, will reduce by 
nine tenths the whole amount of the apparent discrepancies. Of 
this remainder, nine tenths produce no material difference in the 
sense ; a change of tense, of person, or of number, in the same word, 
being all the difference ; while the general sentiment under one, and 
all, of these forms and inflections, remains the same. Yet, to aman 
who reverences the word of God, it is of importance to know the very 
words of the spirit of God, in preference to a synonime, which hu- 
man folly, or human pride, may have substituted in its stead ; it is 
gratifying for him to know, that by far the greater number of the 
imagined discrepancies, in the different versions and translations of 
the sacred volume, have tended only to illustrate the accuracy, or to 
point out the beauty of passages, which, before their collation, were 
undiscovered or not understood ; and that the more close tbe inves- 
tigation, the more rigid the comparison of versions and translations, 
the more abundant and convincing is the evidence of the divine origin 
of the Sacred Scriptures. To be convinced that the foundation of 
our faith is settled upon an immoveable basis, is no small matter ; 
that the more it is examined. the more fully it is accredited; and 
that the sources from which enemies hoped, and timid friends feared, 
the overthrow of our most holy faith, have only tended to establish 
it the more firmly. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 23. 
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To a Lapy on THE DEATH OF HER DAUGHTER. 


Take comfort Lady, for your eyes 

Tn sorrow must not roll ; 

O let the language of the skies, 

Speak music to your soul. 

*Twas Love thy daughter’s knell did ring, 

By Love thy bosom hath been riven ; 

For on Redeeming Love’s light wing 
Her Spirit rose to Heaven. 


Yet thou wilt on her grassy tomb, 

A mother’s sorrow shower ; 

For ne'er did summer in its bloom, 

Smile on so fair a flower. 

Sweet twilight shall with thee weep there ; 

Thy sighs shall swell the nightwind’s song ; 

And yet (methinks) thou wilt not wear 
The willow garland long. 


Thou weep’st, and could I weep,—one source 
Our tears would only claim ; 
For in my soul, what motive’s force 
Could e’er be like her name. 
And yet, stern Fate refused to give 
My pleading heart, this boon of bliss ; 
“‘ Upon thy daughter’s lip of love, 
To print a parting kiss.” 


Tho’ Faith assures,—Her Eyes’ love-beams 
May Angel-breasts now thrill ; 
Tho’ joy immortal near thee seems, 
Thy heart is weeping still. 
To dry these blood-red tears, or cast 
One soothing drop, upon thy woe; 
Dear Lady, O I feel how fast 

My Life-stream now would flow. 

D. M. Corxrnpate. 
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** Numbers,” said Sir Andrew Freeport, “‘ are so much the measure of every thing that 
is valuable, that it is not possible to demonstrate the success of any action, or the prudence 
of any undertaking, without them. WhenI have any returns from abroad, I can tell toa 
shilling, by the help of numbers, the profit or loss by my adventure ; but I ought also to be 
able to show that I had reason for making it, either from my own experience, or from that 
of other people.”—Srectator, No. 174, 


To the Editor of ‘ The Edinburgh Observer.’ 


Edinburgh, 8th July, 1829. 


Sir,—The interest so generally excited as to the renewal or li- 
mitation of the East India Company’s charter, induces me to send 
to you the inclosed states of our trade with China and the East, 
for the last year, ending 5th January, 1829. These, and the ac- 
companying references are either transcribed or made up from the 
official returns presented to Parliament, and are not likely to be 
yet generally known to the public. 


The attention which Mr. Buckingham’s lectures have excited 
elsewhere, and the intended delivery of them in our own deliberative 
city, will, I trust, secure from your readers the perusal of an array 
of figures, not usually inviting ; but, which, like a weighty balance 
at the credit side of a profit and loss account, proves the most 


cogent, although the most silent stimulus to our daily routine of 
business, or to fresh schemes of enterprise and exertion. 

The following is the state of last year’s shipping and imports, 
which I shall follow up with a comparison of our previous limited 
trade. 


SHIPPING. 
Ships. Tonnage. 
‘Cleared out from Great Britain to the East 
Indies* (in the year ending 5th January, 1829), 192 80,537 
‘ Entered inwards from the E. Indies - - - 153 64,436 
(Signed) « T. E. Wittovensy, Reg. Gen. 
‘ Office of Reg. Gen. of Shipping, Custom- 
House, London, 22d April, 1829. 
Imports. 


Valuation of the produce of the East Indies and China, imported 
into, and exported from Britain, (during the same period) according 
to the prices at the East India Company's sales. 

Produce of India imported - - - - £6,923,908 
Re-exported from Great Britain - - - 2,727,689 


_—_— 


Remaining for home consumption - - £4,196,219 





* ‘Ships outwards to China are included in the Indian trade.’—Parl. 
Pap. No. 178, vol. 23, 1821. 
EQ 
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Produce of China imported - - - - £4,296,668 
Re-exported from Great Britain - - - - 91,661 
Remaining for home consumption - - £4,205 ,007 
Total importation from India and China - - £11,220,570 
Total re-exportation from Great Britain - - 2,819,358 
Produce of both countries remaining for home con- 
sumpt.  - - - - - - - £9,401,226 
Of these amounts there are apres: 
By the East India Company = - - £5,576,905 
By the Free Trade (including privilege sale) - 5,643,671 
The value of the leading articles imported are : £11,220,576 
By East India Free ‘lrade and 
Company. others. 

Coffee - - - - - £65 - £153,366 

Cotton, free goods - - 142,498 - 161,295 

Cotton wool - - - - 20,587 - 585,774 

Indigo - - - - 629,689 - 1,94,702 

Pepper - - - = merearnaa - = 80,376 

Rice at engiary yeag 00.7 se, 105,215 

Saltpetre - - - - 43,865 - 196,821 

Silk,raw  - - - 910,389 - 368,279 

Ditto, manufactured - - - 51,430 - 136,558 

Sugar - ~ - - 131,582 - 718,787 

Tea - - - - - 3,646,800 - 206,567 














The quantities of these articles, with the particulars of cotton 
goods and silk manufactures, I shall send you for future insertion. 


Duties. 


Amount of duties on goods imported from the East Indies and 
China together, with the Mauritius, 1828-9. 
On Coffee, at 9d. per lb., B. Pe» other East India 


places, ls. - - - - - £36,522 
Indigo, 3d., B. P., other wits 4d. - - 36,808 
Pepper, 1s., B. P., other East Indian, 1s. od. - 95,689 
Sugar, unrefined, Ll. 17s. per cwt. India B. P. - 506,127 
Tea, about cent. per cent. - - - 3,448,814 
28 Items enumerated, besides other wittiles - 197,167 


Averaging 45 per cent. on the landing cost in 
England - - - - - - - £4,321,127 
The particulars are dated from ‘ Custom House, London, 25th 
April, 1829,’ and signed 


WivuiaM Irvine, 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 
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While the amount of our imports are thus upwards of eleven 
millions sterling, that of our exports to the East is considerably below 
six millions sterling ; but, before entering on the latter, I have 
some numerical references to make, which seem requisite to the 
due appreciation of the former. 

It appears by these official accounts that the amount of goods im- 
ported by the free trade, including the fraction of the privilege 
trade, was (omitting fractional parts of 1001.) £5,643 ,600 

For which the real value of their export from Great 
Britain was, free on board - - - - 4,085,400 
Were we able to classify the countries distinctly, the exports of 

the free trade to India, would probably be found balanced by value 

for value. 

The imports of the Company from both countries 
were - - - + + £5,576,900 

But as their import of tea was - 3,646,800 

It reduces their Indian trade to - - - - £1,930,190 
We cannot identify all the other descriptions of Chinese mer- 

chandise, but in exchange for this three and a half millions for tea, 

the total exports of the Company (as well as of their privileged 
trade) was only - - + - - - - £863,400 

Weare told that the Chinese will take almost nothing but gold 
in payment; this looks extremely apocryphal, for we question 
greatly whether the chartered merchants of London are not beat 
out of the Chinese market by more enterprising competitors, as they 
seem to be out of the Indian trade by our own free traders. But let 
that pass. When the tea dealers of the celestial empire find that they 
have now a thousand buyers to transact with instead of one, and ona 
thousand different terms, I leave any chapman to decide whether it 
will not soon accord with their inclination to niffer produce for pro- 
duce. Nor is it problematical whether the Hong merchants do not 
find it more advantageous to traffic with English gold for the Euro- 
pean and American articles brought into their markets; for, by the 
‘ official report presented to Congress, of the commerce and navi- 
gation of the United States, for the year 1827,’ the amount of 
American imports from China, according to the value there, viz. in 
China, was 3,617,130 dollars ; their exports being* 8,864,400 dol- 
lars, or £869,400 sterling, a sum equal to our own, although their 
shipping import is only one fourth the landing value of our’s. 

Let us now compare, with the present times, the state of matters 
previous to the limited opening of our trade with Hindostan. 

By a return to Parliament, of the commerce of Great Britain, 





* See P. P. (American Tariff,) No. 578, vol. 19, 1828, page 245. 
+ P. P. No. 281, ‘ Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 


16th June, 1812, page 21.’ 
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from the years 1805 to 1810, inclusive,t we find that the officia 

value of our imports from the whole of Asia, give an average 

of - - - - evil - - £4,529,800 
By another Parliamentary return preparatory 

to the renewal of the Company’s charter,* we find 

the real value, during the same period, brings out 


an average 
For ‘ Indian goods,’ - - £4,263,200 
For ‘ China goods,’ of - 3,973,000 8,237,300 


And this is as fair a specimen as we can fix on from the year 1792 
downwards. 

Whether, during these years, the Continental system abroad, 
with blockades and orders in council at home, narrowed our market 
and lessened the capability of our importations ; or, whether our 
command of the seas, and our almost exclusive trade from Europe to 
the Eastern world, should have kept out all competitors, we pretend 
not to say; there is now, however, a prodigious preponderance in 
favour of free trade. But there are several circumstances which 
ought to be taken into account, in making a fair estimate. Thus, 
independent of the waste occasioned by war, it is reckoned that the 
population of England, Scotland, and Wales, has increased nearly 30 
per cent. in the course of the last eighteen or twenty years, while the 
increase on our general{ imports is now 35 per cent., as is evidenced 
by the Government or official valuation,} the rate of which continues 
the same throughout; yet though our Asiatic trade has been doubt- 
less a considerable cause, we shall reckon it only among the effects, 
and consider that it was in a great degree the accompaniment of 
our general morcantile increase. : 

To make an accurate comparison it should have been taken into 
account, on the other hand, that before 1811, the real valuation of 
our trade from India, was to the official, or Government valuation, 
as 82 is to 45, or as 182 to 100 (see the above), the relative differ- 
ence of the former is now much lessened ; yet, as the official valuations 
of our Eastern trade are not now detached from the general mass, 
we are not enabledj to place alongside of each other those financial 
valuations of present and future times; but, to a certain extent of 
accuracy, we can compare the actual amounts of value. On these 
we now find such a depreciation as to make a difference of at least 
twenty-five per cent. on their former values; thus tea is estimated 
before 1811, at 3s. 3d. per lb., which now brings only 2s. 5d. to 
2s. 10d. exclusive of duty ; saltpetre was then 65s. per cwt., and now 
25s, ;—sugar, at 40s., now at 30s. ;—cotton wool, formerly at 10d, 





* P. P. No. 192 vol. 8, 1812, page 21. 
+ P. P. No. 281, 1812. 
t P. P. No. 101, 1828-9. (Finance account.) 
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now at 5d., and so on,—indigo being almost the only article of im- 
provement. The comparison will then stand nearly thus :— 


Actual average value of imports from India and China, 
(inclusive of 35 per cent increase for the general trade of 
Britain,) for six years, 1805 to 1810. . . £11,120,200 

Less difference of prices since 1810,25 percent. 2,780,050 


Actual Value. 
Viz. Average of Imports from India, and from 
China, for six years, 1805to 1810 . . . . £8,237,200 
35 Per cent. thereon for general increase of Bri- 
tale Tee's se ee fe eo 2,883,000 


—_—_— 


£11,120,200 * 


Estimate of Indian trade by the a of for- 
mer years . £8,340,150 


Actual value of ditto for 1828-9 o- + 6 to's “ER SRORDO 


being an increase in the course of 15 years, of 35 per cent. for India 
alone, over and above the general increase of the empire; or just 
double that of our ordinary trade in three-fourths of the time, and 
for which the Company’s maritime revenues must have been 70 per 
cent. the better of England. 

What farther extension of commerce, and of cutom-house re- 
venue, may not then be expected from a free intercourse with 
China? To this it will be replied :—‘ Aye, but the Company have 
been at the sole expense of protecting your commerce to their 
detriment.’ To which our rejoinder is,—‘ That it is evident their 
trade had the same advantage; it is equally evident that the com- 
mercial enterprise of individuals has directed itself more success- 
fully than the respectable and honourable Directors assembling in 
Leadenhall-Street have been able to do; the benefit of detaching 
legislation and traffic is thus exhibited in the solid argument of 
pounds, shillings, and pence,—an argument of which even the 
Company's maritime revenues must have been fifty-five per cent. 
the better,’ The following is a state of 


Tue Exports. 


Value of the produce of the United: Kingdom, exported by the 
East India Company, in the year ending 5th January, 1829 :— 


Merchandise for sale - - - £636,441 
Stores - - = - 462,369 
had — £1,091,810 


(E. E.) (Signed) T. S. CaBe.u, 
; Deputy Accountant-General. 


East India House, 22d April, 1829.’ 
- * See P. Pr, No. 281. Printed 16th June, 1812. 
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Declared value of all goods exported to the East Indies and China, 
(together with the Mauritius) in the 9 ending 5th January, 1829, 


By the East India Company - - - £1,126,926 
By free trade (including privilege trade,) - - 4,085,426 
£1,222,352 


(Signed) Wivuiam Irvine, 
Insp. Gen. of Impts. and Expts. 


Custom-House, London, 


Inspector General's office, 
25th April, 1829. P 


The official value of the imports into Great Britain, during the 
six years 1805, 6, 7, 8,9, and 10, as made up for a Parliamen- 
tary paper, No. 281, ordered to be printed in 1812, amounts in 


tototo - - - - - £192,573,090 
Giving an annual average of - - 32,095,515 
Of which the real or declared value was - 56,635,492 
By the finance account of 1828-9, the official amount 

shows an increase of thirty-five per cent. or 43,396,527 


The comparison of the present with the averages of pre- 
ceding years, the increase or decrease under one system of 
management contrasted with the progression or decline of another, 
and the limited success of a large company with an extensive 
capital and exclusive privilege, or the unlimited success of the 
unprivileged individuals of a whole community, with only such 
capital, skill, and means as each can command, are fit questions 
for the deliberation and calculation of all who are interested in 
the extended commerce of the East. And what class of traders is 
not interested in this trade? Sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, and spices, 
contribute largely to the gains of the wholesale grocer who im- 
ports, and of the industrious citizen who retails ; its cotton, wool, 
and raw silk, involve the interest of the weaver; its indigo and 
dyes, that of the printer ; its shawls and muslins induce the pur- 
chases of the fair sex ; while its drugs, teak-wood, saltpetre and 
fruits, its pearls and precious stones, each find a purchaser and 
payer from one end of the island to the other. Our domestic and 
foreign merchandise is exported in payment ; among these are very 
considerable sums for beer and ale, copper and brass, cotton and 
Birmingham goods, earthenware and glass, haberdashery, jewellery, 
iron, lead, opium, spelter, stationery, wines, woollens, &c. &c. ; 
nor ought we to omit ‘ printed books,’ of which 21,700/. was the 
export of last year, inclusive of 300/. sent to the Chinese mandarins, 
by those who have ‘one eye,’ to those who insist that ‘ they, and 
they only, have two eyes of all the world besides.’ Now that we 
can print their character and language, let us hope that this small 
beginning will grow and increase like the grain of mustard seed, 
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till the subjects of China's celestial empire build and nestle among 
the branches which shall have stretched their boughs from Britain's 
shores,’ and spread their fruitful foliage over its numerous pro- 


vinces. 


In giving the quantities of the leading articles imported, refer- 
ence must be made to the values and other statements mentioned 


above. 


Leapinc Articies IMportep From Inpra anv Cura, 1823-9.* 











Quantity Quantity 
Price sold at in}jimported from} re-exported, 
bond, by India (and | exclusive of 
E. I. Co.s’ Mauritius) exports to 
Sales. and China. Ireland. 
Cotton piece goods, viz. 
White calicoes, muslins, and dyed 
cottons, from India and China, pes.| various. 404,676 | 396,088 
Nanquin cloth from China . do.| 3s. 6d.per| 529,602 71,434 
iece. 
Ditto, dyed ditto . . . « .» 3s. Mod. do. 30,867 57,241 
Cotton wool sr, OS . Ibs. | 44d. per lb./32,339,282 | 12,752,153 
CH aT ee . do.| 5d. do. 7,364,707 | 5,084,916 
Indigo; |: OA oR eg - doo} 5s. 10d. | 9,683,626 | 4,442,599 
Pepper « + «+ «2 . do.| 3d. 7-8ths. | 4,978,117 | 4,225,889 
Silk and silk Manufactures. 
Silk, raw, India and Mauritius, do.| 17s. 8d. | 1,158,633 2,520 
Ditto, ditto, China. . . . do. 288,916 
Silk Manufactures. - India and Mauritius. 
Taffaties . . 0,0. + « « + pes.|£1 I1s. 6d. 4,425 1,184 
per piece. 
Bandannoes and Romales_ . . do.|18s, 4d. do.| 160,973 91,564 
Silk Manufactures. China. 
Crape al ie ed . pieces. | £1 13s. 4d. 505 1,032 
Ditto shawls, scarfs, gown-pieces, and 
handkerchiefs . . . mnumber.| various. 20,492 4,904 
Damasks, lustrings, &c. . . pes. 7,260 9,250 
Sugar, unrefined, India and Mauri-| 32s. to 35s. 516,831 160,531 
CE Oe a ns ohm -cwts.| per cwt. 
Saltpetre . 2. 1°. . do.| £1 3s. 6d. 204,839 69,067 
Tea,China . . . 2). « . Ibs.} 28, 4d. 3..10] 32,678,731 259,493 
per lb. 














In the year 1817, T an act was passed, allowing direct intercourse 
with our settlements in the Mediterranean, and British traders 
within the limits of the East India Company’s charter; and in 
1824 { this permission appears to have been extended to our colo- 
nies in North America, which may perhaps account for the falling 


off in the export of tea, the article most likely to be affected. 


The 





* See Parl. Pap. No. 180, for 1828-9. 


+t P. P. No. 191, Vol. 8, 1812-13. 
{ “ Public Bills,” Vol. 1, 1817, Pp. 


No. 336. 
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altered situation of the continental buyers, since the general peace, 
would doubtless have considerable influence; but it may perhaps 
throw some light on the subject, to refer again to the ‘ official 
report presented to Congress,’ which states ‘ the import of teas 
into the United States at 10,108,900 lbs., costing 3,752,281 
dollars ; the value exported being 1,308,694 do.’ or upwards of 
3,000,000 Ibs. * , 

Let us contrast with these a few of the articles imported and 
exported from 1805 to 1810, inclusive, T 





Imported. Re-exported . 
The average of six years of Coffee, Ibs.) 2,180,528 967,680 
Cotton wool . . . « « dol 7,871,609] 230,379 
Sugar... .- - + cwts. 71,366 19,947 
Tea pte . Ibs| 23,424,918] 3,809,109 
Indigo. . . . . + .. do| 4,224,119] 2,163,319 
Do. from 1799 to 1804, inclusive,do.| 2,498,251] 1,736,653 

















most obedient servant, 


In conclusion, I beg to remind your readers, that whatever extra 
price tea sells at in the India-House, that extra price is doubled by 
our mode of levying an ad valorem duty, not on the Company’s im- 
port value, but, we believe, on the price paid by the buyer. 

My next letter shall treat of our exports.—I remain, Sir, your 


CoMERCIANTE. 








* Public Bills, Vol. 1. 1824, PP. No. 386. 
+ ‘ American Tariff,’ Vol. 19, 1828, page 59., No. 573. 








SoNnNET. 
§ Alba nautis stella refulsit.’ 
As those who plough the blue, unfathomed wave, 


If chance the radiant star that wont to save, 





Their hearts expand with joy, they banish care 
So did we taste each change of public ill, 


’Gainst storms and calms prefer the anxious prayer : 


Stream on their gladdened view with aspect fair, 


When doomed the Amherst leaden yoke to bear; 


Now tossed upon the billow’s foaming hill, 

Now sweltering, languid in the stagnant air, 
At length we hail a tutelary star, 

And rapture’s glowing hopes each bosom fill. 
O! may no influence malignant mar 

The generous trust, but bland, Etesian gales 


Propel the joyous bark, with proudly swelling sails. 





W. B. 
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Voyvace From Bomsay tro Mapras anp Catcurra. 
. No. III. 


Leaving Calicut—Penang—Character of the People—History and 
Description of Cochin—Tribe of Jews from Babylon—lIndian 
Witches—Alepee— Arrival at Ceylon. 


Apri Ist.—Our invalid passenger being now sufficiently reco- 
vered to embark, we prepared to leave our kind friends at Calicut, 
which we did with considerable regret, and embarked immediately 
after breakfast. We had now an addition to our company of a 
Captain of H. M. 17th Foot, with his lady and child, who were 
going with us as far as Cochin, there to embark for Bombay in a 
vessel expected to touch at that port. The gentlemen of the family 
with whom we had lived so happily for the last few days, insisted 
on accompanying us off to the ship, and others of the India Com- 
pany’s service begged to be of the party. We were on board at 
eleven; and after some little delay, in examining the ship, deliver- 
ing reciprocal commissions, and taking leave, we weighed anchor, 
and were under sail at noon. 


When we had gained an offing into a depth of eight fathoms 
water, we steered S. by E. along. the coast, intending to anchor at 
Penang, and load rice there for Columbo, in Ceylon. The distance 
of this place from Calicut is laid down in Mr. Horsburgh’s chart as 
forty miles ; while the difference of latitude between them is made, 
by his Directory, thirty-seven miles. After we had run twenty- 
seven miles, however, by a very carefully hove log, we were abreast 
of the port, when we hauled in, and anchored in five fathoms, with 
the town of Penang bearing N.E., distant about two miles. 


It being now only five r. m., I went on shore, to make arrange- 
ments for the shipping of the rice to commence early in the morn- 
ing. We had much difficulty in finding the entrance to the bar of 
the river, which is not easily discerned from without; but we got 
safe on shore at last. I found here a young half-caste clerk, who, 
in a note to me,.drawn up in a style more Oriental than English, 
and with an idiom for which it was difficult to find any parallel, 
signed himself ‘Fairrax, without affixing any Christian name. 
When I told him that this was the way in which our nobility made 
their signatures, he apologised, by saying that his omission of the 
Christian name was intended as a mark of respect to me, as he con- 
ceived it much more humble for a man to call himself plainly 
Fairfax, than to add John, William, or Mr. to it, which he left for 
others to do. 

Though it was nearly dark when we landed, and I was accom- 
panied by this young man to the houses of such of the native mer- 
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chants as I wished to see, we were followed by a crowd of two or 
three hundred men, women, and children, who seemed to look on 
us with as much curiosity as if they had never seen Europeans 
before. The arrangements that I wished being effected, we returned 
to the ship after dark, very narrowly escapjng being upset and 
swamped upon the bar, where the sea broke p scdiars. high. 

2d.—We remained the whole of the day at anchor in the roads 
of Penang, loading the rice that was sent off in boats. I repeated 
my visit again to the shore, and having occasion to go over a great 
part of the town, on foot, from there being no conveyances, I was 
sufficiently fatigued by the excursion. During my absence, meri- 
dian altitudes had been taken for the latitude of the place, which 
gave it as 10° 47’ 9” N., or nine miles to the northward of the 
position assigned to it by Horsburgh, in his Chart and Directory, 
and confirming the error which we had noticed in the distance by 
our run of yesterday. 


Penang (for so the natives here call it), is seated on the southern 
bank of a river of the same name, which descends from the Ghauts 
of the Deccan, on the coast of Malabar, and discharges over a 
shallow bar into the sea, It is at present in a comparative state of 
insignificance, since there is now no European establishment here ; 
but it was formerly a place of much greater consequence, and 
esteemed as one of the principal towns on this part of the coast. 
As early as the year 1526, it was attacked by the Portuguese, and, 
though then strongly fortified, it was carried and destroyed. This 
event is thus related by De Faria :—‘ Don Enrique,’ says this his- 
torian, ‘ to punish the hostilities of the Moors of Calicut, fitted out 
fifty sail of vessels from Cochin, to which were added other fifty 
belonging to the inhabitants of that city, twenty-seven of which 
belonged to one individual, Arel de Ponca. With these vessels, 
carrying 2,000 soldiers, the governor arrived at Paniang, one of 
the principal towns in the territory of Calicut, which was well for- 
tified and stored with cannon, under the command of a Portuguese 
renegado. Besides these fortifications on the land, the river was 
defended by a number of armed vessels, drawn up in order of battle, 
After a severe contest, the fortifications of Paniang were carried, 
and the enemy fled into the woods. The town and all the vessels 
in the port were burnt.’* 

The Dutch, the English, and the French have had, at different 
periods, either complete possession of the place, or factories estab- 
lished at it ; and it was, at a period still subsequent to that, in the 
possession of Hyder Ali, and his son Tippoo: but since the termi- 
nation of the war with those chiefs, it has remained with us, on the 
same conditions as the rest of Malabar, namely—nominally under 
the Zamorin, but actually under the government of the East India 
Company, 





* Kerr’s Coll. v. 6, p. 202. 
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The town contains apparently from four to five hundred stone 
and brick buildings, mostly covered with red earthen tiles, besides 
nearly double that number of huts inhabited by the lower orders of 

ple. There are some mosques, and large magazines for rice, 
built with doors and windows of the Roman arched form, and 
having nothing Arabic or Moorish in their appearance. The cus- 
tom-house is a mean building near the beach, and these are all the 
public edifices that can be enumerated. 


The population of Penang, which is estimated to amount to 
10,000, is altogether composed of Maplas, though some years ago 
there were among them many Muckwas, or low caste Hindoos ; 
but these have almost entirely disappeared, or mixed themselves 
with the Maplas, by embracing Mohammedanism. This being a 
great mart for the exportation of rice in small craft to other ports 
along the coast, the occupations of the people are chiefly confined 
to the cultivation, watering, gathering, drying, cleaning, and pack- 
ing this grain, which employs a great number of hands. The rice 
is inferior in quality to that of Bengal and Mangalore, and conse- 
quently bears a less price ; so that it is used principally for the supply 
of the army, and the lower orders of Natives. The mode of packing 
it is in round packages, called moras, which are no other than a 
sort of basket, made of a wisp of straw sewn round, the layers of 
the wisp being twisted into a hard rope-like form, and fastened 
together by a needle and twine, after which they are closed at the 
bottom and top. These moras weigh eighty pounds each, including 
the tare, and seventy-six pounds nett ; and the price of the rice is one 
rupee and a half for each of these moras, delivered on board ship, 
the seller paying the export duty of three per cent., and the shipping 
charges, which amount to about three per cent. more. The Island 
of Ceylon takes off large supplies of this rice for its troops, and for 
the consumption of the lower classes of the community ; a great 
deal is also sent to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, for the supply 
of Arabia: and, upon the whole, it is estimated that about 5,000 
tons are annually exported. 


The character of the Maplas of Penang is almost worse, if pos- 
sible, than that of the same race at Calicut ; the cause of which is, 
probably, that they here live entirely by themselves, unmixed with 
any other caste, and uncontrolled by any authority immediately at 
hand. In dress and general appearance, they are nearly the same, 
except that they have here a look more indicative of cunning and 
debauchery combined. The chief merchants among them were as 
fat as forced-fed hogs, and could hardly breathe from excessive cor- 
pulency. Their eyes were red and bloated from the intoxications 
of opium, and they chewed betel-nut in such quantities, that the 
red juice of it sometimes ran from the corners of their lips, so as to 
give them the appearance of having their mouths full of blood ; 
presenting, altogethe., the disgusting aspect of debauched drunk- 
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ards, rising from a feast of cannibals on some warm and reeking 
carcase ! 


Among about fifty reputed merchants whom I saw, there were 
three or four, who held a monopoly of the trade in their own 
hands; and from their wealth, chiefly influenced and even directed 
all the others in what they did. They seemed in general to be 
grossly ignorant, as few among them knew either writing or 
accounts. ‘Two or three individuals, who were more active and 
intelligent than the rest, seemed to manaye the business of accounts 
for them all. These used neither pens, ink, nor paper in their 
writing ; but, taking the broad and fresh leaf of the palm tree, with 
a sharp-pointed iron wire fixed in a handle, they held this, grasped 
in their closed fist, as men would hold a dagger for stabbing, and 
with a celerity that was surprising, wrote all they desired, most 
intelligibly on the leaf. In this country, books are made of this 
material, and records of great antiquities written on them, are 
preserved unhurt, through many generations. This cannot fail to 
strike a stranger very forcibly when first seen by him; and accor- 
dingly it attracted the early notice of the Portuguese, though their 
attention was so much engrossed by commerce. In the earliest 
pages of De Faria’s ‘Account of the State of India, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and commencement of the Portuguese 
conquests, this peculiarity is noted. The author says, ‘all the 
heathens of India, particularly between the Indus and Ganges, write 
without ink on palm leaves, with pens, or stiles rather, of wood or 
steel, which easily cut the letters on the leaves. Some of these, he 
adds, I have seen at Rome, curiously folded. What they intend 
to be lasting is carved on stone, or copper. In writing, they begin 
at the left hand, and write towards the right, as we do in Europe.* 


The country about Penang, is similar to that of the rest of 
Malabar to the northward, being fertile, wooded, and well watered, 
from the sea to the foot of the Ghauts. This range of mountains 
ends abruptly here, and leaves a wide chasm between this and 
Cochin, near to which place the range begins again, and continues 
all the way to Cape Comorin, or the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula of India. From this interval, between the mountains, 
there comes out sometimes such sudden gusts of wind from the 
land, as to lay vessels on their beam ends when they are unprepared 
for it, so that a particularly good look out is necessary in sailing 
along this coast, particularly at night, when such gusts are most 
likely to happen at the setting off of the land breeze. 


3d. Having completed our lading by taking in 3000 moras of 
rice, we weighed at eleven a.m. and made sail toward Cochin, with 
a fine breeze from N. W. 


In the course of our way along the coast, we passed the village 





* Portuguese Asia, vol.i. p. 93. In Kerr's Coll. vol. vi. p. 87. 
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of Chitwa, and the river of Cenanganore or Aycotta, but at too great 
a distance to-see much of either, as we kept an offing of from 
ten to fifteen fathoms water. 


At sun-set we obtained sight of a ship at anchor, hull down in 
Cochin roads, bearing S.S.E. and distant nine or ten miles. We 
accordingly steered forthe anchorage there, but the wind falling 
light we made but slow progress after dark, and did not come to 
until near ten p.m., when we anchored about two cables length 
ouher quarter, or to the S.W. of her, in } less six fathoms, 
with the flag staff of Cochin, as seen in the morning, bearing N. E. 
by E. § E., distant about four miles. 


In the morning we quitted the ship for the shore, accompanied 
by the army officer taken on board at Calicut, and met a very kind 
reception from Mr. Schuler, an old Prussian gentleman of seventy, to 
whom my Calicut friends had given us letters of introduction. An- 
other vessel arriving in the roads from Bengal, the captain and 
some passengers came on shore, and we learnt that the two ships 
were the Upton Castle, Captain Howell, and the Cornwallis, Cap- 
tain Graham, both bound for Bombay. 


As Mr. Schuler very kindly offered the use of his palanquin and 
one of his own peons, to accompany me through the town, I employed 
nearly the whole of the interval between breakfast and dinner, in 
an excursion along the banks of the river, and over such parts of 
the town as were thought most worthy of notice. 


The situation of Cochin, at the mouth of one of the largest rivers 
on the western coast of India, and one that is navigable for a greater 
length than any other, must have always given it great advantages 
as a commercial town, and we accordingly find that it was little 
inferior to Calicut, which was accounted the capital of this side of 
India, when the Portuguese paid their first visit here. This was in 
the year 1500, when a fleet, under their Admiral, Cabral, left the 
Tagus, in March, and met such bad weather off the Cape, that se- 
veral of their ships were lost, in one of which was the celebrated 
Bartholomew Diaz, who first rounded that promontory. They 
arrived at Calicut in September, where they were well received by 
the Zamorin, who personally congratulated the Admiral on his 
arrival, and gave him permission to build a factory in the town. 
Some busy insinuators succeeded in persuading the Portuguese that 
these friendly acts of the Zamorin were only preparatory to some 
dark treachery, which the Admiral was weak enough to believe, 
and began accordingly to take premature revenge, by seizing the 
Native ships then at anchor in the roads. The inhabitants thus 
provoked, attacked the factory, forced the gates, pillaged and burnt 
the house ; and out of sixty-six people that were in it they murdered 
fifty, the rest escaping with difficulty to their vessels. The Por- 
tuguese, in return for those evils which they had brought on them- 
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selves by their own haste and intemperance, burnt ten of the 
ships then in the roads richly laden, made their “crews slaves, 
and bombarded the town with their. artillery. They then pro- 
ceeded to Cochin, where they arrived in December 1500, the first 
time of its being visited by an European fleet. They succeeded 
in settling a factory here, and in obtaining cargoes for their ships ; 
and on their return to Europe they were accompanied by ambassa~ 
dors from Cochin, Quilon, and Cananore. 


In 1509, when Don Francisco de Almeyda, the then Viceroy of 
India, had returned from a frustrated attempt on the Island of Diu, 
and had entered Cochin in triumph, he was met here by Albu- 
querque, who had been appointed his successor in the government 
of India. In speaking of this triumphant entry of Almeyda into 
Cochin, the Portuguese historian says, even before he had laid 
aside his festive ornaments, Albuquerque pressed him to resign the 
government pursuant to the royal orders; but the Viceroy begged 
he would give him time to divest himself of his present heavy 
robes, after which there would be sufficient opportunity to talk of 
those matters. Evil counsellors fomented the dispute on both sides, 
some persuading the Viceroy to retain the government in his hands, 
while others incited Albuquerque to insist upon his resignation. 
The Rajah of Cochin so far interested himself in the question, as 
to delay loading some ships that were waiting here for pepper, 
until Albuquerque should be installed in the government. Disputes 
tan at length so high, that Almeyda sent Albuquerque as a prisoner 
to Cananore, though he wrote privately to the governor there, to 
treat his guest as one who was soon to be the Viceroy of India. 
Shortly after this, on the arrival ef Don Fernando Continno, who 
came from Lisbon with full powers to adjust all matters of dispute, 
and touched first at Cananore, Albuquerque was released, and taken 
to Cochin as the legal and acknowledged Viceroy.* 


About the year 1550, when George Cabral succeeded to Gracia 
de Sa, in the supreme authority, as Governor-General of India, 
Cochin was attacked by the combined troops of the Zamorin of 
Calicut, and those of the Rajah of Pimienta, who took the field with 
10,000 Nayres, and was opposed by the Rajah of Cochin, with his 
men, assisted by 600 Portuguese troops under Francisco de Sylva, 
who commanded in the fort of Cochin. Sylva pressed for an ac- 
commodation, which was consented to by the Rajah on reasonable 
terms ; but the treaty was broken off by the rash and violent con- 
duct of the Portuguese commander. The armies engaged in battle, 
in which the Rajah of Pimienta was mortally wounded and carried 
off the field ; upon which his troops fled, and were pursued into their 
city with great slaughter, and the royal palace set on fire. This was 
considered as an heinous affront by the Nynes of Pimienta, who 
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rallied, and fell with such fury on the victors, that they were forced 
to a disorderly retreat, in which Sylva and above fifty Portuguese 
were slain. About 5,000 of the Pimienta Nayres, who had taken 
an oath to revenge the death of their Rajah, or to die in the attempt, 
made an irruption into the territory of Cochin, where they did much 
damage, and while engaged with the Cochin troops, Henry de Sousa 
marched against them with some Portuguese soldiers, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. The joy occasioned by this victory was 
soon damped by the approach of the Zamorin at the head of 140,000 
men. He encamped with 100,000 of these at Chembe, while the 
tributary or allied Malabar princes, with the other 40,000, took post 
in the Island of Bardela. Upon the first advice of this invasion, 
Cabral collected the armament which had been destined against the 
Turks, consisting of above 100 sail of different kinds, with 4,000 
soldiers. He sent on Emanuel de Sousa with four ships, ordering 
him with these, and the force already at Cochin, to use every effort 
to confine the Malabar princes to the Island of Bardela, till he should 
be able to get there with the main army, which orders he effectually 
executed. Having destroyed Tiracole, Coulette, and Paniang, 
Cabral landed at Cochin, where his army was increased to 6,000 
men, and where the Rajah was ready with 40,000 of his subjects. 
Being ready to attack the Island, the Malabar princes hung out a 
white flag for a parley, and even agreed to put themselves into the 
hands of the Governcer, on promise of their lives ; but they delayed, 
and Cabral resolved to attack them on the next day. When the 
next day came, he was again hindered by a violent flood. And on 
the next day after, when on the point of performing one of the most 
brilliant actions that had ever been done in India, he was stopped by 
the sudden arrival at Cochin of Don Alphonso de Noronha, as 
Viceroy of India, who would neither permit him to proceed, nor 
would he execute what was so well begun, but allowed the Malabar 
princes to escape with their whole army. While Cabral remained 
at Cochin, waiting for an opportunity to embark for Portugal in the 
homeward bound ships, in the same year of 1550, he obtained intel- 
ligence of their being 8,000 sworn or devoted Nayres marching 
against the city to assault it. He hastened to the gates with 
Emanuel de Sousa, intending to go out and meet the enemy at day- 
break ; but being hindered by the council of Cochin, he remained 
with a competent force to defend the city, and sent Emanuel with 
the Native troops, and 1,500 Portuguese, against the invaders, who 
were doing every thing that rage and malice could suggest in a 
neighbouring town. After a desperate engagement, the amoucos, 
or devoted Nayres, were defeated with great slaughter, with the loss 
of only fifty Portuguese. Cabral embarked, well pleased with the 
successful exploit against the sworn Nayres, and was well received 
in Portugal, as he justly merited, though contrary to the usual 
custom of that court.* 


* Kerr’s Coll. vol. vi. pp. 406—408. 
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In 1596, the Archbishop of Goa paid a visit to Cochin, on his 
way to the Malabar mountains, to visit the Thomist churches, at a 
time when the Rajah of Cochin was under some apprehensions for 
his own safety, and was detected in framing and circulating reports 
prejudicial to the Portuguese interests, just previous to a concerted 
attack on Cuneale.* 

In 1663, or about seven years after the Dutch had first gained 
possession of Calicut from the Portuguese, they had expelled them 
from Quilon, Cranganore, and Cochin, as well as many inferior 
ports on the coast of Malabar, all which acts were in open defiance 
of a treaty existing between the two countries in Europe. 


From this period, it continued to be the chief seat of the Dutch 
power in India, until it was captured from them by the English at 
the early part of the French revolutionary war ; and every thing about 
the appearance of the present town, whether in the style of its 
building, the dress and character of the half castes among the in- 
habitants, or the mode of living among the upper orders of the 
people, wears the semblance of a Dutch origin, and has certainly a 
nearer connection with the habits and manners of that nation than 
with either those of the Portuguese or the English 


The river of Cochin, which is entered over a dangerous bar, has 
its outlet into the sea from an eastern direction, but after getting 
within its mouth, it is found to turn suddenly to the S. S. E., and 
continues along in that direction as a back-water parallel to the 
coast, till it reaches Quilon, at the distance of more than a degree to 
the southward. It is on the northernmost point of this tongue of 
land which thus forms the southern bank of the river, that the town 
of Cochin is built. When taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch, 
it was a large town, of three or four miles in circumference; but, in 
order to make it more defensible, they cut off the northern portion 
close to the point at the entrance of the river, in which were in- 
cluded the fort, the arsenal, and all the public offices, and of this 
they made a smaller town of little more than a mile in circuit, which 
they surrounded by fortified lines, with a ditch and drawbridge. 
The larger portion thus remaining unprotected, became in some 
degree a separate town, and the division between them is still dis- 
tinct, not only by the bridge across the ditch, but by a wide space 
of ground unbuilt upon just beyond it. The style of building is ex- 
actly the same, however, in both divisions; and since the fortifica- 
tions are now destroyed, it may again be considered, as it originally 
was before the Dutch separation of it, to be one large town. 


In the portion near the entrance to the river, are some European 
residences, most agreeably situated, and presenting the prettiest 
appearance imaginable, from the contrast of their snow-white walls 
with the bright ever-green trees by which they are shaded, and from 
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their standing on gentle eminences, overlooking both the river and 
the sea. There is here, also, a yard for ship-building, where a vessel 
of five hundred tons was nearly ready for launching from the stocks. 
Close by is a lofty tower, which formed the entrance to the Fort of 
Cochin, and this is all that is now left of the fortifications of this 
place. They were blown up and demolished, we were told, by 
order of the East India Company, at a time when they gave direc- 
tions to destroy all the fortresses, with very few exceptions, on the 
coast of Malabar; assigning as their reasons for so doing, the 
difficulty of furnishing them with adequate garrisons, and the dan- 
ger of the Natives using them against us. This tower and gateway 
now serves as a base for a flag-staff, which is erected on its summit, 
and which, from its elevation, can be distinguished at a considerable 
distance. Along the bank of the river here, a wharf is constructed, 
which makes it particularly safe and convenient for landing and 
embarking, whether in ships or in country boats. Fronting a large 
open space, covered with green turf, is a fine range of private 
dwellings, nearly in the centre of which is a public tavern, at which 
it is said every accommodation may be procured. There is a church 
also in this portion of the town, and all the old public offices are 
also here, some of which are still used for their former purpose, 
others are converted into magazines, and some are used as habi- 
tations. 

In the outer portion of the town, which is called ‘The Jews’ 
Town,’ from there being a great number of Israelites residing there, 
the houses are all smaller, but the same style of building prevails. 
This town extends itself along the western bank of the river, or the 
arm of the sea, which forms the back water going from Cochin to 
Quilon. In it there are some few bazaars, formed of huts and sheds, 
in the Indian manner ; but by far the greatest part of this division 
is formed of straight streets of well-built houses, crossed by others 
at right angles, and presenting altogether the appearance of a 
European town. 

The larger buildings, in the portions first described, are very sub- 
stantially built of brick or stone, and are generally white-washed all 
over. They have pent roofs, which are covered with red earthen 
tiles. Many of them have flights of steps ascending to the first 
floor from the front without, and all have large porches, large doors, 
and exceedingly large glazed windows, quite in the old Dutch style. 
The rooms within are also large and lofty, and all the interior 
decorations of large pier glasses, branched chandeliers, and family 
pictures, remind one of. Zurope, as we may fancy it to have been 
about a century or two ago. In the Jews’ Town, the houses are 
smaller, but they are still brick-built and white-washed, and have 
red tiled roofs, and glazed windows, whenever the last can be 
afforded. In the streets formed by these houses, there are some- 
times channels for carrying off the rain water: and from the soil 
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' being gravelly, there is always an appearance of great cleanliness. 


Instead of the flights of steps and large porches of the rich, there 
are here small tiled terraces before each door, which are enclosed by 
a rail-way, or palisadoes, and a little gate: and here the families 
often take their evening seats to enjoy the cool air, and see the pas- 
sengers in the streets: a feature in which they strictly resemble the 
Dutch houses at the Cape’ of Good Hope. 

The scenery of the river at its entrance, and also of that arm of 
it which goes south-easterly to Quilon, is interesting on both sides. 
As far as the town extends, along its western bank, there are of 
course a variety of buildings ; and beyond that, southerly, there is 
an abundance of wood and fertile land. On the opposite bank, to 
the eastward, are seen several large detached buildings, some groups 
of smaller ones, and a few scattered country residences, which add 
much to the picturesque charm of the prospect ; and taking it as a 
whole, we all thought that Cochin was the prettiest and most inte- 
resting place that we had yet seen on the coast of Malabar. 


The population of Cochin is thought to be at present about 
10,000 ; more than three-fourths of these are native Indians, among 
whom there are but few Nyers or Maplas, but they are made up 
mostly of different Hindoo castes ; the rest are composed of Jews, 
Portuguese Christians, original Dutch families, and half-caste de- 
scendants of these two last. 

The Jews here boast of their being a part of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, who were taken from Judea to Babylon, when Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried them away into captivity. Their own account is 
that the Assyrian monarch himself sent them away from Babylon, 
in a company of 20,000 persons, including men, women, and chil- 
dren, and that they travelled three years before they arrived in this 
part of India, where finding greater indulgence and toleration, and 
more kindness of treatment than they had before experienced in their 
way, they determined on pitching their tents and abiding here for 
ever. At one period they were so numerous and so powerful as to 
spead over the whole district of Cranganore, but they have since 
declined both in number and importance ; and the allurements of 
trade have drawn the small remnant of them that remain to settle 
at Calicut. There are now about fifty white families of these, and 
about double that number of dark-complexioned families, become 
so probably from some mixture of Indian blood, since the influence 
of the climate would be nearly alike upon all. The richest among 
them occupy themselves in trade and commerce, as far as their means 
will admit; the poorer classes are silyersmiths, lapidaries, and 
jewellers, who, as in Europe, bring to strangers their own wares 
for sale, and are suspected of all the tricks which are imputed to 
the same race in the West. Some few of them are engaged as 
suppliers of the market ; for, on our endeavouring to procure stock 
for the ship, we were told that to-day, being the sabbath of the 
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Jews, in whose hands all the supplies were, the market was empty. 
It was with difficulty that we could procure some turkies, geese, 
ducks, and fowls, and these were charged at a dearer rate than in 
Bombay, though this place is so proverbially abundant and cheap 
for all supplies of the kind, that vessels bound to Europe from this 
side of India lay in all their stock here. In physiognomy the white 
Jews resemble those that are seen in every other part of the world ; 
the dark ones have less marked features, and more of the Indian 
eye and nose, evidently from a mixture and intermarriage with the 
Natives of the country; but all of them wear their beards untrimmed 
and their temples unshaven, as is universally done among them in 
the East. Some of the men are capable of the lowest offices of de- 
gradation, and the daughters of Sion themselves have brought with 
them from Babylon the leading vice for which that city was cele- 
brated, committing here, in this remote corner of the earth, at 
Cochin, what all the Prophets denounced so warmly at Jerusalem ; 
and though the abominations cried out against by these messengers 
of Heaven, and the fascinations of the scarlet sorceress of Babylon, 
as pre-eminent above all others, might be perhaps of a spiritual as 
well as of a temporal nature, yet here they are purely of the latter 
description. 

The Dutch families are the remains and descendants of original 
Dutch settlers at this spot, and are generally esteemed to be an 
unambitious, unoffending, and worthy race of people. From the 
almost total annihilation of their political importance in Europe, 
and the consequent decay of their trade in India, these people have 
sunk gradually into a poverty from which they have no means of 
relieving themselves. They live, however, in a more humble way 
than formerly, dress themselves less gaily, make their visits on a 
more familiar and social scale; but as in doing this they curtail 
only superfluities, they are scarcely less happy than before, since 
most of them have funds equal to their moderate wants. 


The Portuguese Christians, the Nyers, the Maplas, and the 
Hindoos of Cochin, have nothing to distinguish them from the same 
classes elsewhere. The half-castes have all, however, evidently 
more of Dutch blood in them, and their physiognomy, as well as 
their dress, bespeak their origin. 

Although the climate of Cochin is considered healthy upon the 
Whole, yet it is peculiarly liable to the elephantiasis, which in these 
parts of India is thought to belong so exclusively to Cochin, as 
that persons affected with it are said to have a Cochin leg. I saw 
myself an unusually great number of people in the town afilicted 
with it, but those were mostly of the lower orders ; and I thought 
the proportion of them to the rest of the population, to be equally 
as great as that of the blind to those who have never had an op- 
thalmic affection in Egypt. 
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The trade of Cochin has so declined that there are at present 
neither political or commercial agents there on the part of the East 
India Company, this port being subject to the collector of Travan- 
core, who resides at Alipee. The articles which were formerly ex- 
ported and imported, now go from Calicut, except a small annual 
export of cocoa-nuts, coin, elephants’ teeth, sandal wood, tamarinds, 
teak wood, and wax, which are carried in coasting vessels; the 
cassia, cardamums, ginger, pepper, &c., being now mostly collected 
at Calicut for the northern part of the country, and at Alipee for 
the southern. 

As a port for ship-building, Cochin has still the pre-eminence 
over all the ports on this side of India, Bombay alone excepted. 
The water of the river is deep on the inside, and the bar will admit 
the passage of a vessel drawing six feet, at a proper time of tide. 
There have been ships built here of 1000 tons, and there are con- 
stantly building smaller ones of from 400 to 600 tons, chiefly by 
commission from merchants at Bombay, or for sale there. ‘Teak 
timber can be had in such quantities here, that we were assured 
there had already been floating down the river from the interior, 
within the present year, more than a lac of rupees worth (10,000). 
sterling). Coir (or fibres of the outer coat of the cocoa-nut), for 
cordage, may be bought here, also, of the best quality and cheap, 
while, from the manufactory at Beypour, any quantity cf canvas 
may be procured for sails. All other materials, such as iron-work, 
copper, tar, pitch, paint, oil, &c. are generally imported from Ben- 
gal, and the object of the Upton Castle anchoring here. was to dis- 
charge stores of this description. Mr. Schuler, the Prussian 
gentleman who was building the vessel now on the stocks, 
told us that as the English builder was not a wealthy man, it was 
usual for the proprietor to furnish all the materials, and then to give 
the builder a sum for his labour. In the present instance, he re- 
ceived 4,000 rupees for building a ship of 475 tons; and including 
every expence, the ship would stand at about'200 rupees, or little 
more than 20J. sterling per ton, built of teak, well finished, cop- 
pered, and lower-masted from the stocks. 

When we returned from our excursion, we sat down to an excel- 
lent dinner, at the table of Mr. Schuler, with a large party of the 
officers and passengers of the respective ships. Mr. Schuler having 
been in Smyrna before the French revolution, and remembering 
most of the old families there, it was a matter of high and recipro- 
cal pleasure for us to dwell upon this topic, and to talk of places 
and persons whom neither of us would probably ever see again. 

At four p.m. we took leave of our venerable and warm-hearted 
host to. embark, and receiving the thanks and best wishes of those 
remaining behind, we weighed, and made sail to the southward. 

It was sun-set before we were well under weigh, and the sea- 
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breeze then gradually declining, left us becalmed throughout the 
greater part of the night. 


Just before our embarking at Cochin, I was importuned very un- 
seasonably, by a group of three or four old women, to whom, 
instead of giving the money they asked, I returned a sharp answer, 
and turned away from them. A young half caste lad who was 
standing near me, and who spoke good English, said, ‘ Take care,’ 
Sir, these women are witches—do you hear what they say? I re- 
plied, No; he answered, ‘They threaten that vou shall have no 
wind on your voyages; but that when it does blow it shall come 
in tempests ;’ I told him to say that I was quite satisfied with any 
event they augured, whether good or bad, and left them without 
thinking more of it. This incident however illustrates, and, in 
some degree, confirms a much older anecdote that is told of the ex- 
istence of these people at Cochin, who read the fate of voyages be- 
fore they quitted their port. De Faria, in speaking of the return 
of Almeyda to Portugal, after being succeeded in the Vice-Royalty 
of India by Albuquerque, says, ‘ Before leaving Cochin, some 
of the sorcerers or astrologers of that place predicted that he 
would not pass the Cape of Good Hope. He did pass the ,Cape, 
however, but was slain, and buried at the bay of Saldanna, only a 
few leagues beyond that place. Having passed the Cape of Good 
Hope with fine weather, he observed to some of his attendants, 
Now God be praised! the witches of Cochin are liars. Near that 
place, he put into the bay of Saldanna to procure water; and as 
some of the people went on shore to exchange goods with the 
Natives for provisions, a servant belonging to the Ex-Viceroy 
treated two of the Hottentots so ill that they knocked out two of 
his teeth, and sent him away bleeding. Some of the attendants 
upon Almeyda thought proper to consider this as an affront which 
ought to be avenged, and persuaded him to go on shore for that 
purpose, when they ought to have counselled him to punish the 
servant for abusing people among whom they sought relief. Al- 
meyda yielded to their improper suggestions, though against his 
inclination, being heard to exclaim, as he went into the boat, ‘ Ah ! 
whither, and for what end, do they now carry my old age?’ Ac- 
companied by about 150 men, the choice of the ships, they went to 
a miserable village, whence they carried off some cattle and children. 
When on their return to the boat, they were attacked by 170 
Natives, who had fled to the mountains, but now took courage in 
defence of’ their children ; and though these savages were only armed 
with pointed stakes, hardened in the fire, they soon killed fifty of the 
Portuguese, and Almeyda among them, who was struck through the 
throat, and died kneeling on the séa shore, with his eyes and hands 
raised to heaven. Melo returned with the wounded men to the 


ships, and when the Natives were withdrawn from the shore, he 
again landed with a party, and buried Almeyda, and the others who 
had been slain. ‘This, adds the historian, was a manifest judgment 
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of God, that so few unarmed savages should overcome so easily 
those who had performed such heroic actions in India.* 


It would seem that the race of these sorcerers is not yet extinct ; 
and we had already began to experience a part of their prediction, 
as to there being no wind, but we were under no apprehensions for 
the rest. 


5th.—It having been calm during the greater part of the night> 
we had made but very little progress, and it continued calm until 
ten o'clock. A light sea breeze then sprung up, and we soon after- 
wards saw two ships at anchor in the roads of Alipee, bearing about 
S.S.E., distant eight or nine miles. We stood on for these ; and 
as one of the passengers, who had come with us to sea for his 
health, wished to extend his voyage to the Cape, we hove to, and 
sent a boat on board them, to know whether either of them were 
bound in that direction. ‘The boat returned with the captain of the 
Lord Cathcart, who had called here from Bengal to take in pepper 
for England ; and an arrangement having been concluded, to take 
our passenger to the Cape, we transhipped his luggage in the after- 
noon, and at sun-set he quitted us, in very low spirits, for his future 
voyage. 

There is some confusion in the books and charts regarding the 
situation of Alipee. Mr. Milburn places it in lat. 9° 42’ N. near a 
river; calls it a town of considerable size, very populous, having 
many good houses, and wearing the flag of the Rajah of Travan- 
core, to whom it belongs. Mr. Horsburgh says that Porea, which 
he places in lat. 9° 30’ N. and long. 76° 34’ E. is sometimes called 
Alipee ; but he adds, that the village properly called Alipee, is three 
leagues more to the northward, where the Company's ships load 
pepper, and confirms this, by saying that the Earl Camden, in five 
fathoms and three quarters, the village bearing E.N.E. 4 E., when 
at anchor, made it in lat. 9° 42’ N. by observation. The Lord Cath- 
cart and the Bombay, the two vessels loading pepper here, were 
lying in four fathoms, about two miles from the town, with a large 
and handsome brick building like a factory, having an arched en- 
trance in the centre of its front, and a flag-staff, bearing the British 
flag, rising from its summit, bearing about E.N.E. This is a place 
belonging to the English, and subject to the collector of Travancore. 
We inquired its name from the natives, who came off to us in boats, 
and was told by several that it was called by them Alipelly, but by 
the English, Alipee. The latitude of this place, by a good meridian 
observation, was 9° 34’ N., which is nearer to the situation of Porea; 
but of this name, or of any other Alipee than the present, these 
natives said they knew nothing. , 


6th.—We had again calms through the night, by which our pro- 
gress was so slow, that the flag-staff of Alipee was still in sight at 
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sun-rise, bearing N.E. ? E. off shore, six or seven miles, in eight 
fathoms water. At noon we observed .in lat. 9° 15’ N., and were 
in long. 76° 30’ E., with a village bearing E.N.E. distant five or 
six miles. Soon after. noon, there sprung up a fresh sea-breeze 
from the westward, which drove us eight knots ; when, suddenly 
about three p.m., the wind flew instantly round to the eastward, 
and burst upon us in such a heavy squall, as to oblige us to clear 
down every sail. It became instantly as dark as night, and the 
lightning, which rose in pillars from the sea, in the most unusual 
manner—the thunder, which roared like all the artillery of the 
world in play, and the rain, which fell in drops that would have 
filled a wine-glass each, gave altogether such an awful gloom to 
the scene, that every one on board was frightened, as if something 
supernatural had overawed them, I congratulated myself that no 
one beside myself knew any thing of the predictions of the Cochin 
witches, or the story of Almeyda’s extraordinary death; for they 
would certainly have believed that they were made the victims of 
their wrath. 


This dreadful darkness continued till it mingled day and night 
together, for there was no indication of sun-set but by the time of 
the watch, and by that it was past six before the violence of the 
thunder-storm ceased. We then had a calm, with a heavy cross 
sea, which rendered the ship unmanageable ; and in this state a 
pleasure-boat, that we were towing down from Cochin to Columbo, 
for sale, got across our bow, and the dolphin-striker and spritsail- 
yard getting entangled between her masts, carried every thing away, 
and completely dismantled her, though we had been employed ever 
since our leaving Calicut in refitting her, and putting her in the 
highest order. 


It continued calm till eleven o'clock, when we had a light south- 
erly air ; but before midnight it gathered up black over the moun- 
tains of the Ghauts, and we had a tempestuous blast that descended 
on us from thence with more weight even than the former had 
done. This kind of weather continued throughout the night, and 
kept all hands on deck, and in violence, I think it equalled, if it did 
not surpass, any thing that I had ever before beheld. 


7th.—At day-light it was squally at intervals; at ten a.m.a 
dead calm, and at noon light variable airs from the southern quarter. 
We observed, in lat. 8° 47’ N., and. long. 76° 47’ E., and had the 
weather clear enough to see the flag-staff of Quilon, bearing 
N.E.2N., distant ten or twelve miles. At sun-set we were abreast 
of the red cliffs, to the northward of Anjengo, when we had again a 
sudden shift of wind from west to east, and it blew down from the 
hills with a violence little inferior to that of yesterday, obliging us 
to clew up, and run along before it with our topsails on the cap, 
while the thunder, lightning, and rain, were making one continued 
din, as if determined on our destruction. 
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8th.—The spell was past; the sky was clear, and the earliest 
dawn brought us a breeze from the N.W., to which we crowded 
every sail. It was but short-lived, however, for at ten a. M. it again 
fell calm, and continued so through the day. 


At noon, we observed in lat. 8° 19’ N., and were in long. 77° 6’ 
E., with the southern visible extreme about Cape Comorin bearing 
E. by S., distant four or five leagues. The mountains are here very 
rugged and broken in their outline, and often stand in isolated 
masses, so as to make them like islands, when the low land con- 
necting them is not brought above the visible horizon. This is 
the termination of the range of the Ghauts, at the extreme southern 
point of the peninsula of India, and except that the mountains 
are here somewhat higher, I thought the general aspect of the 
scenery resembled that of the Arabian shore, on entering the Red 
Sea, by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 


At four p. m. a fine warlike-looking vessel passed us, showing 
American colours, and soon after we had a light breeze from the 
S.E., or right in our teeth. This continued until past sun-set, 
when it left us again becalmed. 


9th.—We had light and variable airs throughout the night, 
having an offing of thirty-five fathoms water, and at day-light we 
still had the southern visible extreme, about Cape Comurin, in 
sight, bearing E.4S., with the high peak of Anjengo, N. by E.3E., 
through the clouds. 

We had now a light air from the N.W., which was so faint, that 
we scarcely went two knots. At noon we observed in lat. 8° 1’ 33” 
N., and had the pitch of Cape Comorin bearing N.E. by E.3E., 
distant four or five leagues. So that the latitude assigned to that 
Cape by Horsburgh, is probably correct. 

At sun-set, the Cape bore N.E.4E., five or six leagues, and we 
were in twenty-five fathoms water, with still a light N.W. air. 


10th.—The winds were so variable and so faint, that we were 
still in sight of the land at day-light, having the high land of the 
Cape to bear N.ZE., distant seven or eight leagues, the low land 
being sunk below the horizon. 


At noon, we observed in lat. 7° 31’ N., and long. 78° 10’ E., with 
the mountains even now out of sight, and no soundings at fifty 
fathoms depth. Though the sun was nearly vertical, and the winds 
light, the weather was by no means oppressive from heat, the ther- 
mometer not exceeding 85°, at the hottest time of the day, in the 
shade. Our sun-rise and sun-set skies were more beautiful than 
I had before remarked them to be in any part of these seas, and 
reminded me of the skies of Greece, Italy, and the West Indies, 
which have a variety of tint, and a glow of softness, unequalled in 
apy other part of the world that I had visited. 
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11th.—We had still light airs, though now drawn more westerly, 
and they were never of sufficient strength to carry us three miles 
an hour, under all sail. ‘The sea was as smooth as a lake, and the 
weather almost tediously fine. . 

At noon, we observed in lat, 6° 53/ N., and long. 79° 20’ E., by 
which we discovered that we had been drifted about sixteen miles 
to the southward more than our course gave, since yesterday noon ; 
and consequently carried by the current a little to the southward 
of the latitude of Columbo, to which port we were bound. We 
accordingly hauled up E. by N., to counteract the effects of that 
current ; but we had still only a two knots and a half breeze until 
sun-set, when it died away again, and left us becalmed. 


12th.—At day-light, we had the island of Ceylon in sight, bear- 
ing from E.S.E. to E.N.E., with low woody land, and detached 
clusters of trees near the sea, and high broken bills inland, making 
like islands. No soundings at fifty fathoms. 


We had a smart land breeze from the westward at sun-rise, with 
squalls, and heavy showers of rain, and at eight a. m. this was fol- 
lowed by a calm, which continued until noon, 


We then observed in lat. 7° 5’ N., and long. 79° 53’ E., with the 
extremes of Ceylon bearing from N. E. to S.E., but no bottom 
in fifty fathoms water, and a light sea breeze just springing up. 
Steering S. E. from this, at about a mile from our position at noon, 
we came on a bank, which was so shoal, as to admit of our seeing 
the water distinctly. The first cast of the lead on this gave us only 
ten fathoms ; but it afterwards deepened to twelve, fifteen, and 
eighteen, at successive casts ; and after going for an hour over it, 
or about two or three miles, in a S.E. direction, we had no bottom 
with twenty fathoms of line, It was from hence that we first saw 
the flag-staff of Columbo, bearing S.E. by S., with two large ships 
at anchor, hull down, distant nine or ten miles. 

At five p.m., approaching the anchorage, we stood within 
the other vessels, and came to in eight fathoms and a half, with 
the flag-staff bearing S.S.E2E., distant about a mile from the 
shore. 
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Tue Broxen Lore. 


In imitation of the Writers of the Sixteenth Century. 


From the Sheffield Iris. 


As roving down the mountain side, 
A broken lute I chanced upon, 

Its graceful form was rudely crush’d, 
And all its chords of sweetness gone. 


Come, minister of song, I said, 
Thy fading glories I’ll restore, 
A young and ardent spirit shall 
Awake thy drooping soul once more. 


With buoyant zeal, and gladsome voice, 

I thus bespoke, and thus perform’d, 
And hoped for kindred harmony 

To the gay thoughts my bosom warm’d, 


I raised the song, and swept the strings— 
Alas! they chime not with my theme; 
The voice of joy it was I sought, 
The voice of sadness only came. 


Oh, then, cried I, if bootless all 
My efforts to recoyer thee, 

Thou passive slave of man’s device !— 
And bring back thy lost melody ; 


To heal thy wounds and make thee whole, 
Thou broken heart, what idle care! 

Oh, how profane to breathe of joy, 
Amid the lonely ruins there: 


No! vex not with officious love, 
The spirit of the lonely breast ; 

To brood in secret o’er its woes, 
Is now on eartlf*its only rest. 
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Picture or AusTRALIA.* 


Wuewn we consider the peculiar character of the relations sub- 
sisting between this country and our settlements in Australia, 
nothing seems more extraordinary than the strange indifference 
which exists respecting them. In an age remarkable for the 
avidity with which all accessible sources of knowledge have been 
explored, and in which the study of those sciences which have the 
welfare and happiness of mankind more especially in view, has 
been pursued with unprecedented diligence and success, it might 
reasonably have been expected, that the vast theatre of moral and 
political experiment which the continent of New Holland presents, 
should have become familiar to us by numerous surveys and de- 
scriptions. That the materials of accurate information on a subject 
so interesting to humanity at large, as is the real condition of a 
country which is destined to be the asylum of multitudes whom 
guilt, necessity, or misfortune, have made exiles from their families 
and friends, exist iu the public archives and records, we are well 
aware; but there is no portion of our dominions in which the exer- 
tions of Government to ameliorate and improve, had, until lately, 
excited so little curiosity and sympathy as our colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 


A variety of circumstances, during the last few years, have con- 
tributed to awaken attention to the state and prospects of these in- 
teresting settlements. The excess of our population over the 
means of comfortable subsistence, which our Corn Laws, and our 
artificial system of commerce and manufactures, combined with 
foreign rivalry to produce, has pressed upon public consideration 
the policy of recurring to some extended scheme of emigration for 
relief ; the relative advantages of our various dependencies have been 
successively the subject of discussion, and it seems to be the general 
impression, that if any such measure be ultimately adopted, the 
facilities for favourable trial exist no where in such abundance as 
in the great islands of the southern ocean. 

The professed object of the book of which the title is prefixed 
to this article, is to furnish more accurate notions respecting the 
climate, soil, productions, natives, and colonists of Australia, than 
have hitherto been entertained, and to reconcile, as far as possible, 
the apparently conflicting statements of writers, by whom the 
author seems to think that rather hasty conclusions have been 
drawn from local and confined observation. It is evidently the 
work of one whose attention has been chiefly directed to the study 





*<¢ Picture of Australia; exhibiting New Holland, Van Dieman’s Land, 
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of physical philosophy ; and of eleven chapters, nine are entirely 
devoted to the topography, meterology, zoology, geology, mine- 
ralogy, and botany of New Holland. Expecting to have found 
more copious information respecting the colonies already estab- 
lished, and the extent to which the ends contemplated in their 
foundation had been attained, we were at first somewhat disap- 
pointed at that careless disregard for the curiosity of the reader, 
evinced by an author who, under a title promising much more, 
abaudons himself entirely to the indulgence of his peculiar taste. 
The details respecting the climate, soil, plants, rocks, and animals 
of Australia, are noted down with the precision which might be ex- 
pected from an éléve of Cuvier, or Buckland, or Jameson, whose 
chief delight was in exploring the wonders, and admiring the 
beauties of nature; as if esteeming an acquaintance with them in- 
finitely more gratifying and instructive than the solution of the 
complex questions of political economy, which are so eagerly raised 
and debated by the friends and opponents of emigration. Now, if 
the limits of the present volume had been a little extended, there 
could be oo possible objection to the publication of these curious, 
entertaining, and by no means uninstructive details. We are not 
among those who are inclined to disparage the utility of a minute 
examination of the endless variety of objects by which Almighty 
power and wisdom has diversified the magnificent habitation created 
for the use and enjoyment of man. An intimate acquaintance with 
the great laboratory of nature may be made extremely serviceable 
in promoting the wants and accommodations of society. ‘To those 
especially who meditate emigration from a country in which all the 
conveniences of civilization abound, and in whose ideas much that 
is real superfluity seems indispensable to happiness and comfort, a 
minute and specific description of the productions of their future 
abode must appear eminently useful. This praise, then, our author 
deserves, that he has not only carefully collected all that is known 
respecting the natural history of Australia, but furnished us, in every 
page, conclusive demonstration of the practical utility of a branch 
of science, the study of which is well known to be an inexhaustible 
source of interest and amusement. In consideration of this rare 
but unquestionable merit, we are little inclined to pass a more 
severe censure on his omissions than is implied in the suggestion, 
that the work is evidently incomplete. He says, in his preface, 
that, of the colonies and colonists he had not ventured to write 
much, because he found the descriptions of them in sunshine or 
shadow, according as the delineator had or had not been fortunate. 
We leave our readers to judge of the admissibility of this excuse ; 
but we fear that most of them will be of opinion with ourselves, 
that what is thus intentionally screened, ought, in truth, to have 
been the most prominent object in a picture of Australia. 

The most interesting inquiry respecting a newly-discovered or 
unexplored country, is the character and manners of the aboriginal 
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inhabitants. Respecting them the same diversity is to be found in 
the relations of navigators, as is imputed to the accounts of those 
who have described the colonies. That the native Australians are 
without the slightest tincture of civilization, and to all intents and 
purposes savages, is clear, from the testimony of all who have 
had opportunities of observation. Some, however, have represented 
them to be naturally blood-thirsty, ferocious, and animated with 
a determined and- instinctive hostility to all who venture near their 
haunts. That this is not universally the truth, appears from the 
accounts of several who have experienced their kindness and hos- 
pitality, and who attribute the excesses perpetrated on some parts 
of the coast to a sense of recent injury, occasioned by the cruelties 
of the Malays, and other strangers, more skilful, but not less bar- 
barous, than themselves. When the colony of Port Jackson first 
landed, they found the natives an honest people ; and it was not until 
some straggling convicts deprived them of the means of subsistence, 
by stealing their spears, shields, swords, fishing-lines, &c., to be 
sold to the people of the transports, and conveyed as curiosities to 
Europe, that the settlers experienced the slightest annoyance from 
them. Captain Flinders found the natives, at the bottom of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, by no means formidable or quarrelsome ; and 
on those parts of the north-west coast, where there was the least 
reason to suppose that any stranger had previously been, Captain 
King represents them to be mild and honest in their dispositions. 

It seems, indeed, doubtful if the native inhabitants have ever been 

the original aggressors in the affrays which have occasionally taken 

place. The Europeans with whom they have come in contact, have, 

for the most part, been transgressors against the laws of their own 

country, and therefore not to be suspected of very scrupulous deli- 

cacy or honesty of conduct in their relations with untutored savages. 

It is, therefore, more than probable, that the authenticated instances 

of cruelty in the natives of New Holland and Van Dieman’s Land, 

have been suggested bya barbarous spirit of indiscriminate retaliation, 

for injuries recently done to themselves. In their revenge, they 

are implacable, cruel, and treacherous, stealing upon and murdering 

those who have offended and injured them in the night ; yet, when 

they bring their disputes to issue by single combat, they are strict 

observers of the point of honour. 


‘It may not be amiss to mention one or two instances of the way 
in which these people settle affairs of honour. The following case 
was witnessed by Pamphlet, already mentioned, as having been the 
manner in which a Moreton Bay native—called the Doctor, because 
he bored noses and scarified skins—adjusted differences with one 
of another tribe, who, during a hunting party, had wounded him 
with a spear :-— 

‘«The spot appointed for the combat was a small ring, about 
twenty-four feet in diameter, about three feet deep, and surrounded 
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by a palisade of sticks. ‘The crowd assembled to see the fight 
amounted to about five hundred, men, women, and children ; and 
the combatants, followed by those who were friendly to them, 
respectively approached the ring, in single file, and drew up ina 
regular manner, on opposite sides of the circle. The whole assem- 
bly were well armed, many of them having five or six spears each. 
The two combatants then entered the ring, and having laid down 
their spears in opposite rows, point to point, began walking back- 
wards and forwards, talking loudly to each other, and using violent 
gestures, as if to inflame their passions to a due height. ‘The 
women had been previously driven away, and the most profound 
silence reigned in the rest of the assembly. After about ten 
minutes spent in this way, they commenced picking up their spears 
with their feet, keeping their eyes fixed on each other, so as to 
prevent either taking advantage of the other’s stooping. In this 
manner they proceeded till they had each three spears, which they 
stuck into the ground, ready for immediate use. At this moment, 
when they commenced thus picking up their spears, a tremendous 
shout burst from the spectators, who immediately relapsed into 
their former silence. All now being ready, one or two of the friends 
of each party spoke across the ring for a few minutes ; and, as soon 
as they had ceased, the Doctor threw his spear, with all his force, 
at the other, who succeeded in warding it off with a kind of 
wooden shield, called an elemong, into which, however, it pene- 
trated three or four inches. The other then threw in his turn, but 
his spear was also warded off in the same manner. The third spear 
which the Doctor threw, penetrated quite through the shoulder of his 
adversary, who instantly fell, when one or two of his friends, jump- 
ing into the ring, pulled out the spear, and returned it to its owner ; 
and the tournament concluded with loud huzzas from all parties. 
They all then retired to huts which had been erected for the occa- 
sion, and the next day they again met in the ring, in order to give 
the friends of the wounded man an opportunity to avenge his quarrel. 
But it appeared that no one wished to do so, as each had now 
wounded the other, and a reconciliation took place between the two 
tribes, which was announced by shouting, dancing, &c., and a party 
of boys were selected from each party, and sent into the ring to 
wrestle ; after which, both tribes joined in a hunting expedition, 
which lasted a week.” ’ 

In attempting to form an opinion of the degree of civilization 
which a newly-discovered people have attained, no better test can 
be employed than the condition of the weaker sex. Where the 
treatment of females is kind and affectionate, there social affections 
and attachments must soon take root, and violence and brutality 
give way to the amiable amenities of life. History affords us no 
instance of a country where women have been the slaves of men, in 
which the first rudiments of gentle manners are discoverable. The 
passion of love, when honourable and disinterested, tends more to 
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exalt the mind, and improve the heart, than any other affection of 
the human breast. In pulished and refined societies, it has been said 
to be distinguished by a fine flower of youthfulness and gentility, 
which places it, if not among the virtues, at least among the orna- 
ments of life; and even among men comparatively rude, its in- 
fluence inspires a taste for those calm and tranquil enjoyments, 
which often change the character of the most depraved, and depend 
on a reciprocity of tenderness and esteem. ‘The intimate associa- 
tions of family and kindred, which form the happiness of mature 
age, and are the consolation of declining years, are multiplied and 
extended by marriages ; for which reasun they are, in all civilized 
communities, occasions of joy, and it seems scarcely possible to 
conceive a more decisive proof of utter debasement, than that their 
celebration should be marked by violence and cruelty. 

‘ Among the native Australians, this foundation of the kindly 
affections is wholly wanting, and their courtship and marriages are 
among the most ferocious traits of the savage character. 


‘“ These unfortunate victims of lust and cruelty,” says Collins, 
“ (it will admit of no better term,) are, it is believed, always 
selected from the women of a different tribe from that of the males, 
(for they ought not to be dignified by the title of men,) and with 
whom they are at enmity. Secrecy is necessarily observed, and the 
poor wretch is stolen upon in the absence of her protectors. Being 
first stupified with blows, inflicted with clubs or wooden swords on 
the head, back, and shoulders, every one of which is followed by a 
streain of blood, she is then dragged through the woods by one 
arm, with a perseverance and violence that it might be supposed 
would displace it from its socket. The lover, or rather the ravisher, 
is regardless of the stones or broken pieces of trees which may lie 
in his route, being anxious only to convey his prize in safety to his 
own party, where a scene ensues too shocking to relate. This 
outrage is not resented by the relations of the female, who only 
retaliate by a similar outrage when they find an opportunity. This 
is so constantly the practice among them, that even the children 
make it a play-game, or exercise.” ’ 

Degraded as these people naturally are, they do not appear to 
have derived much benefit from their intercourse with those who have 
hitherto emigrated from England ; and our author is of opinion, 
that it is very doubtful whether they have not lost in old honesty 
and independence, what they have gained in knowledge and addi- 
tional gratifications. 

‘ Though the children attend schools, show an aptitude for, and 
make much progress in, the rudiments of education, yet taking the 
natives as a whole people, perhaps the most accurate description 
that can be given of the change that has been effected on them by 
their intercourse with the colonists, is to say that they have been 
made drunkards and beggars. The disparity between the condition 
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of the colonists and the natives, has been too great for producing 
any beneficial change in the latter. That change must be slow, 
more especially between a people ignorant of the use of iron, and 
another people familiar with all the useful arts, and many, by far 
the majority of them, adepts in the dishonest ones. To hope that 
they would leap at once to the valuable class of those arts, would be 
even more extravagant than the fisherman, who, when his child 
had been a whole week at the Christ Cross Row, never doubted 
that it could solve all the mysteries of the almanack. The dishonest 
arts are not so tedious in the acquisition ; they need no text-book, 
or system built up by the labour of ages. ‘These are the result of 
example, and daily experience shows how soon they can be acquired. 
If man is to have a good social character, he must feel that he is 
independent ; that what he uses is acquired, and not bestowed ; 
and he must have some object to engage his affections. In the first 
of these respects, the Australian native who begs of the settlers, is a 
degraded man compared to what he was when his sole dependence 
was ov his spear and his fiz-gig ; and in respect of affection, he 
stands very much where he did. When Bongaree accompanied the 
discovery ships, in the capacity of interpreter, he was manly and 
independent ; and his conduct procured for him the title of “ the 
generous good-natured Indian.” Bongaree, it is said, is now a 
beggar in the streets of Sydney, asking alms of every new comer. 
In the early history of the colony, when Bennillong visited London, 
lived in the European style, and was caressed, he did not teach his 
people the manners of Europe when he returned. He reverted to 
his former manners, and the savage disposition came out more 
forcibly than ever: he not only transfixed a soldier with a spear in 
the open street, and without cause, but boldly avowed that he went 
armed for the purpose of treating the governor in the same manner. 
Bennillong was once friendly, and the protector of the whites ; and 
he had been treated with indulgence in the colony, and had seen 
good society in London.’ 


These effects may probably be justly attributed to the peculiar 
circumstances under which settlement in Australia has hitherto 
taken place. These circumstances are, we fear, the root of what 
is likely to become a much more serious evil, when free communi- 
cation takes place between the various colonies established, and in 
contemplation. Russia and England are, we believe, the first 
nations among whom exile, on a large scale, has been employed in 
the punishment of crime. In the former country, political offences 
are expiated in the deserts of Siberia ; but the Government, by the 
severity of whose decrees these inhospitable regions are peopled, 
look upon them merely as a place in which the criminal atones, by 
prolonged endurance, for his indiscretion or his fault. The legis- 
lature of England, on the other hand, has attempted to accomplish 
two objects by the same machinery, vainly endeavouring to increase 
the permanent resources of a distant country, by the compulsory 
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labour of convicted felons. There is no instance on record of a 
colony having attained durable prosperity by such means as these. 
The ancient colonies of Greece, of Carthage, and of Rome, were 
either founded by the state whose policy it was to extend its power, 
by adding to its dependencies, or by rich individuals, who carried 
along with them a portion of the wealth, and strength, and much of the 
knowledge and ingenuity of the parent country. Our own colonies 
in America were founded on a principle somewhat analogous. 
Political troubles, religious intolerance, or the enterprising spirit of 
adventure, induced numbers to seek an asylum across the Atlantic, 
and they went there with all the supplies necessary for the establish- 
ment of an infant colony. In Australia, on the contrary, society is 
divided into two great classes, of the Government, and the convicts. 
That there are numerous settlers there who have been led by mere 
inclination to escape from the hard struggle of life in England, to 
a country where tithes, and rates, and taxes are unknown, we are 
not ignorant; but, in one way or other, these are all dependent 
on the two other classes, and derive their means from the ill- 
requited labour of the latter, in the profits of produce, for which 
bills on the English treasury furnish the market. The state of 
Hobart Town and Sydney, in this respect, is pretty much the 
same as that of those countries of North America, where slavery 
exists. The use of slave-labour in a plantation, the produce of 
which is brought into competition with that of lands tilled by 
free men, is a very plain receipt for making a fortune. The em- 
ployment of convicts leads to nearly the same result, and although 
a variety of circumstances have impeded the full illustration of the 
principle, we suspect that the luxuries enjoyed by ‘the higher 
ranks’ of Sydney, and the accommodations of elegant villas on the 
Paramatta road, are all the produce of English taxes, and paid by 
the colonial establishments for corn and meat, which are raised by 
labour, to be obtained for nothing. In such a state of things, 
farmers cannot fail to flourish, and colonies to exhibit the outward 
appearances of prosperity; but, in the mean time, no such thing 
as a peasantry exists, and if free labourers emigrate in the hope of 
obtaining employment, they will find themselves miserably deceived. 

The following picture of the state of society in Sydney and its 
immediate vicinity, is curious and instractive. We are much mis- 
taken if the distinction between currency and sterling, noticed in 
the following extract, do not prove as fertile a source of dissension 
as that of Orangeman and Papist, nearer home ; and to us, indeed, 
it seems that the fact of such distinction existing at all, is conclusive 
evidence of the folly of attempting to combine the object of a peni- 
tentiary for convicted criminals with that of free settlement and 


colonization. 
‘ Of a population so formed as that in New South Wales and 


Van Diemen’s Land has been, it is by no means easy to give a cor- 
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rect estimate. The total number may be estimated, in New South 
Wales, at from forty to fifty thousand, about equal to that of a 
third-rate European city. Of this population, about one half con- 
sists of convicts in a state of servitude, of whom a considerable 
number work in chains ; and among them all, the women bear but 
asmall proportion to the men. About a fifth more may consist of 
emancipated convicts, and of the remaining twelve thousand nearly 
one half may be reckoned as born in the country; so that the 
voluntary emigrants from England, including office bearers and mili- 
tary, do not exceed six, or, at the most, seven thousand. The 
natives, too, perambulate the streets, and visit the settlements, 
armed with their spears and waddies, so that the present popula- 
tion, as well as the elements from which, and the example by which, 
future generations are to be formed, are of the most motley descrip- 
tion. Legislation is the effect, and not the cause, of national cha- 
racter ; and, therefore, there are no means of making the character 
of this people English, or even of giving it a permanent principle 
of union. The small portion that is without any taint must look 
down, not only upon the much larger portion that is in servitude or 
in chains, subject to martial law, and debarred from even the private 
tights of citizenship, but also upon those who, though now free 
from the actual punishment of their offences, are neighbours only 
because they have once been criminals. This is an evil which time 
only can heal, and in which the curative process can begin only 
when fresh bands of criminals cease to be imported. Nor is it con- 
fined only to the actual criminals, but will descend as a legacy to 
their children ; it being difficult to separate from these a certain 
portion of the odium of their fathers’ conduct, and not very easy to 
get rid of the belief that they deserve it, even though that belief has 
no foundation in fact. ‘Those who look only at the individual fact, 
may complain that there is hardship in this, and that is the view 
that the law should take of it,—as the instant that it either acquits 
or condemns on any other ground than the facts of the case before 
it, it becomes liable to error, and may be the dupe of groundless 
calumny, or of false praise, resting upon no better foundation. 
With society, however, the case is different, and that which would 
be cruelty in the law, becomes prudence there. The stigma which 
guilt leaves acts as a preventive of crime, and the benefit of charac- 
ter is one of the strong holds by which character is preserved. But 
there is no need for arguing the principle of that want of cordiality 
which exists among the mixed population of New South Wales ; it 
is what any one acquainted with human nature would expect ; and 
it is what is found to exist. 


* So far as respects those who are actually criminals, the case 
does not admit of a direct remedy; because if men in different 
states or aspects of society are to meet upon terms of equality, they 
must meet half way ; and the necessity of this is the same whether 
the ground of distinction lie in the rank or wealth, in intellectua 
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acquirements or in moral character. Nay, it is not even a half- 
way meeting, for the party that has to descend must move over the 
greater part of the distance,—more especially if it be a movement 
of the whole of the one class toward the whole of the other, and 
the disparity in numbers such as has been stated as existing in 
Australia. 


‘ But between the free emigrants and those who are born in the 
colony, that unity which is so essential to the prosperity of a com- 
munity, especially of one that has its lands to reclaim from a state 
of nature, and all the machinery of its domestic economy to put in 
motion, there are animosities arising from other causes. One of 
these is the application of generic names. Those who are born in 
the colony are called Currency, and those of English or European 
birth, and who have not found their way there in such a manner as 
to entitle them to the cant name of Legitimates, are called Sterling. 
It happened, too, that when some idle officer, who had more pre- 
tensions to humour than title to understanding, imposed those names, 
the currency of the country was depreciated below the valuc of ster- 
ling money. The names Currency and Sterling thus became at 
once badges of inferiority and superiority, and tended to set the two 
classes of the people against each other. ‘The history of all 
and countries is full of accounts of the mischief that has arisen 
from names. The fact is, that in all cases where party animosity 
extends to a great number of persons, it is the name, and the name 
only, that influences the majority. Of abstract justice, both sides 
have often a pretty equal share—haply no share at all; and few of 
the number that rally at the name have any individual grievance 
which would be made lighter by the triumph of the party; but 
they are not upon that account the less intolerant or persisting in 
their animosity. . 

‘ Now the separation of the Currency from the Sterling, which 
has been occasioned by the application and the use of these names, 
has disjoined those whose interest it ought to have been to unite, as 
they are each in possession of information that would be useful to 
the other. The emigrant from England brings with him, or receives 
in his correspondence, the information of Europe, which cannot fail 
in being useful to those who are born in a society so small and so 
scattered as that of Australia; while the native of the colony has, 
on the other hand, an experimental knowledge of it, which must 
ptove just as useful to the emigrant. 


‘ Of the character of the colony-born population there are but few 
data for judging. Probably it is not very easily obtained in the 
colony ; and certainly nothing has been published bearing the stamp 
of that philosophical observation and impartiality which are abso- 
lutely necessary. If we can believe the reports that have been 
made, they are more moral and regular in their habits than the 
population from the mother country ; but whether that applies to 
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the latter generally, or to that portion only which has been eman- 
cipated from the convict state, is not mentioned. In their physical 
character there appears to be a slight deterioration; they grow up 
more rapidly than in England, and begin to decay sooner: and 
though they have not become dark, they are sallow in their com- 
plexions. These are changes that might be expected: the unset- 
tled climate of England, which is so often the ground of complaint, 
is really that which renders the constitution of Englishmen so 
robust and so pliant to all countries and climates, though it di- 
minishes that rapidity of growth, by which people, less knit and 
durable, spring up. In England the change of weather comes be- 
fore the child has had time to be so habituated to the former state 
as that the change shall require a great effort of nature; while, 
when the year is halved, or even quartered, between the dry and 
the rainy, the transition from the one to the other gives a shock to 
the constitution. 


‘ The colonial population of Van Diemen’s Land amounts probably 
to about half the number in New South Wales: and as they are 
diffused over a much smaller extent, the country has more the 
appearance of being peopled. There are not the same animosities 
between the different classes as in Sydney, though Hobart Town 
has also been the seat of no small portion of squabbling. Van 
Diemen’s Land has been much more infested by escaped convicts, 
among whom there have been some of the most revolting traits of 
villany that are any where to be met with. In the remote settle- 
ments the blacks are also more destructive and implacable than near 
Sydney—no doubt because they have got more provocation, espe- 
cially from the bush-rangers, who, till they were literally hunted 
down, prowled in bands, were armed, and sometimes, according to 
the accounts, fed upon the bodies of their victims. ‘These enormi- 
ties, however, have been much checked, and the population of both 
colonies is in a state of improvement.’ 


Our limits prevent any further notice of the ‘ Picture of Australia,’ 
or we should have been tempted to extract the description of the 
country on the banks of the Swan River, where colonization, on 
sound and just principles, is about to be attempted, and which 
has acquired so much notoriety by the absurd calumnies which 
have been propagated against Mr. Peel. It is a very instructive 
and entertaining work, and we shall be happy to hear that the 
author has received the encouragement which we are sure he de- 


serves. 
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No. VIII. 


[From that portion of Mr. Buckingham’s Unpublished Manuscripts, from which the ma- 
terials of his Lectures on Egypt are drawn.] 


Inundation and Scenery of the River.—Diospolis Parva.—Croco- 
diles.—Splendid Remains of the Temple of Isis, at Fantgra. 


Farshiout, Nov. 17. 

Beyonp the absolute necessity of sleep, there were few tempta- 
tions to detain us in bed, if that term could be properly applied to 
the straw mat on which we reposed;: and as the length of the 
journey we had to perform before sun-set furnished an excuse, [ 
was stirring with the moon, at least three hours before day-break. 
A thousand reasons were urged by all parties to detain me until 
sun-rise ; those advanced by the Sheik were the result of pure 
kindness; those of our guide, a mixture of fear and indolence; and 
those of my Greek servant, sheer timidity. We should be attacked, 
he predicted, by Bedouins, plundered by robbers, and devoured by 
dogs or jackalls, while skirting the edge of the Desert at dead of 
night. Perseverance will often effect wonders. I mounted, and 
was not long without company. The Sheik himself insisted upon 
being our guide for some part of the way, and he remained with 
us until the day, renewed the courage of the rest, and dissipated 
night and all its terrors. On parting, I offered him a few piastres, 
though money cannot sufficiently reward genuine hospitality ; but 
his was so truly deserving that title, that all the entreaties I could 
use, were insufficient to prevail on him to accept them, and he was 
contented with saluting my hand instead. 


The unusually high inundation of the present year, had occa- 
sioned the waters to pass the boundary of former cultivation, 
though we were here nearly ten miles from the banks of the river, 
and had deposited a thick layer of mud upon the very sand; the 
whole of the vallies being so extremely level, that the least differ- 
ence in the elevation of the waters, spread them over a wider ex- 
tent of ground. [t was not difficult to perceive, that the very 
deserts themselves, at least as far as the feet of those chain of hills, 
which form the mountain-boundary, would become fit for cultivation 
in two or three successive inundations like the present, and possess as 
rich a soil as the very river's banks ; and, on the contrary, that 
without the waters of the Nile, the whole of Egypt would, in as 
short a time, become as barren as the mountains that enclose it. 


Bread and dried dates formed our breakfast, which we enjoyed 
under the shade of some Doum palms, near the village of Caham- 
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mat, from whence we were supplied with jars of water by the groups 
that had collected to see us, each offering their gift of a bless- 
ing ; which none know better how to appreciate than themselves, and 
almost telling us it was with their greatest treasures they bade us 
welcome. They eat here the fruit of this tree, the Palma Thabaica 
cuciofera. It is almost of the shape and colour of the cocoa-nut, 
but not exceeding, in general, three inches in length; the taste of 
it is far from disagreeable. ‘The tree itself differing from the com- 
mon palm, in sending out from its several trunks a number of 
spreading branches, and these again clothed with fuller foliage, 
offers an agreeable variety, and furnishes a grateful shelter from 
the burning sun. As if the horrors of the desert had inspired 
the hearts of those who once had passed over it with sympathy for 
others, and taught them to estimate the blessings of which they 
there had been deprived, the traveller perceives, at frequent in- 
tervals along the borders of the sand, spreading trees, enclosed 
wells, and little caravanseries, where the parched wanderer may 
slake his thirst, enjoy the shade, and repose his weary limbs, mats 
even being spread in some of them, and their preservation respected 
by the very robber of the plain. These establishments are almost 
invariably near the tomb of some pious saint, who, whether he has 
erected it to fulfil a vow made in the hour of danger, or from 
motives purely religious, has secured a blessing on his grave by 
all who pass within its shade, and that, not in a mere ejaculation of 
pompous emptiness, but in the silent and unuttered gratitude of the 
heart. 

The picture presented by the strange assemblage of isolated 
villages, without a tree near them, extensive cemeteries, ruined 
huts, and detached tombs of Sheiks, unpolluted by the touch of 
less hallowed dust, all scattered upon the white level of the sands, 
at the foot of the hills, is singularly curious. New animals, as 
well as new scenes and characters, present themselves in this re- 
tired route. In the desert itself we saw two beautiful gazelles, and 
some white swallows; and upon the very line of cultivation, a 
number of rich-plumaged birds, one kind of which, about the size 
of a linnet, was the most brilliant mixture of gold and green that 
can be imagined; when it wantoned in the air, and showed its 
varied hues to the splendour of the sun, it was like the alternate 
sparkling of the emerald and the topaz. Like all the birds of the 
climate, however, that I had yet seen, its note was simple and un- 
musical ; even the lark, so abundant here, could not be recognised 
by its song, which has degenerated into the chirping of the sparrow. 


The wet state of the grounds obliged us still to follow the cir- 
cuitous route of the sands, upon which the road was hard and firm, 
at that point were it meets the soil that is fit for culture; but it 
sinks from under the tread on quitting that line, and presents a 
loose bed of pebbles, as rounded by friction, as one finds them on 
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the beach of an exposed sea-shore. Frequently, in fact, in the 
course of our ride, I halted to look westward, and among the pro- 
jecting promontories of the mountains that bordered the coast, with 
the wide bays and sheltered creeks, formed by their combinations, 
I often fancied myself approaching the land from a sea voyage, 
and could trace head-lands that wanted only verdure to give them 
a striking resemblance to Capes Carabouna de Gatt, Spartel, and 
Finisterre, with the anchorage of Smyrna, Gibraltar, and Spithead. 


We at length turned off on a raised causeway, with a view of 
shortening the distance to Farshiout, now in sight ; a step we repented 
more than once, since it led us into a thousand difficulties, obliged 
us frequently to dismount, and wade across canals, and lengthened our 
ride till nearly sun-set, when we reached that village, wet, fatigued, 
and hungry. The holy fathers of the convent of Gugeh had given 
me information of their possessing an establishment here ; and as I 
gave the preference in general to a Christian table, we repaired 
thither without delay. A handsome, well made man, of about 
thirty-five, with a fair complexion, and a noble beard, received us 
very kindly. He was a Roman, and spoke Italian elegantly ; but 
though I made haste to improve the few moments I proposed to 
stay with him, by conversation on topics on which he was likely to 
be well informed, I was vexed to find such excessive ignorance 
buried beneath such handsome and expressive features, and my 
confidence in physiognomy was greatly shaken by the combination. 
I asked a thousand questions of this friar, but though he had been 
six years in Egypt, he absolutely knew nothing beyond the walls of 
the village, nor even the few events worth knowing, which these 
walls contained. I-would have forgiven all his superstitious preju- 
dices, and pardoned his want of inactivity, though he was dull- 
ness and apathy itself; but when he, unhesitatingly and unasked, 
professed his hatred of women, and considered them the source of 
all the evil in the world, my contempt for him was rendered com- 
plete. 


It was now fast growing dark, and though [ at first feared that 
I should be tempted to pass the night here, my purpose was soon 
fixed to depart. We partook, therefore, of some fried fish and 
bread, drank some Egyptian wine made from the Convent garden, 
in great haste, and left him at eight o'clock, having deposited with 
the servant a payment for our refreshment, as all those establish- 
ments are regarded as Christian inns throughout the East, and he 
who should depart without leaving behind him a full compensation, 
would meet a cool reception in a second visit. Poor as my last 
night’s host was, I preferred his fare to that of the Convent, for the 
hospitality that offered it, was genuine. 

If our morning excursion had its difficulties, our evening journey 
multiplied them; the road was intricate, the beasts fatigued, the 
stars less luminous than the moon, and instead of our situation im- 
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proving, it was, in Giovanni's opinion, every hour growing worse : 
the boat might not be arrived, he said, at the spot to which we had 
ordered her, there was no Convent at Sehol Bedjuma to sleep in ; 
and though we were free from the terrible Bedouins, yet the Ladni 
of the river side, he feared, were still more desperate. ‘ Andiamo— 
God is great,’ said I, and this simple expression, so universal in 
Egypt, seemed for a moment to console these murmuring com- 
panions, though I had one at either elbow,. echoing each others 
grievances in a perpetual response. At length, however, their fears 
again returning, Abdallah, for so the driver called himself, broke 
silence, by repeating, ‘ God is great, but still we should not run 
into the mouth of danger.’ ‘ Sicuro,’ echoed Giovanni. I smiled 
at the dissuasive dialogue ; and set out on foot. ‘The man is 
mad,’ said they, staring at each other. ‘ God preserve him.’ I 
turned once more to invite them to follow me. ‘ God is great,’ 
saidI, ‘ Andiamo.’ They were confounded: when continuing my 
course I fortunately found the right road, and had not left the vil- 
lage a hundred yards behind me, before these terrified heroes were 
hastening after me. If there had really been any danger, I should have 
given myself credit for superiority of determination ; but the fact is, 
I had hitherto found that the perils of travelling among Arabs had 
been magnified a hundred fold, or were rather almosta creation of the 
brain, since none really existed ; for it was impossible to find people 
more willing to assist, more backward to offend, or more free from 
the vices of fraud or plunder than they were; in short, when I say 
they are every thing the reverse of their insulting and ferocious 
governors, I shall not have misrepresented their character. 


After all it was a sad and sullen journey: for, counting the 
animals as well as their riders, four-fifths of the party were cer- 
tainly in dreadful ill-humour ; and I became at last a little tinged 
with the general feeling myself. Every step, however, lessened it ; 
and so well were we prepared for almost any change, that on 
reaching the Scala, and discovering the boat safe moored there, 
Abdallah, in the joy of his heart, was the first to break the mono- 
tony of a three hours’ silence, by completing the sentence that I 
had twice began, ‘ God is great,’ I had said several hours ago: 
‘and what he has decreed,’ cried Abdallah, ‘ now will come to 
pass!’ Giovanni's vivacity was of a less flexible nature, and re- 
quired a stimulus ; but a draught of aqua vite soon roused it ; and 
the tired Arab, who had followed us on foot through a journey of 
twenty hours’ duration, having stopped less than two of them to 
refresh, thought himself sufficiently repaid by eight piastres, (about 
a Spanish dollar) for the two days’ hire of himself and cattle, 
though he had to return again to Gugeh to seek occupation. He 
was delighted beyond expression too with a pilaw for his supper : 
and before he slept he expressed his firm conviction of my prac- 
tising divination by the stars, because he had seen me thoughtfully 
consulting them from the convent window before our ride, and was 
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persuaded that if I had not by that means known with certainty of 
the boat being anchored here, I could not have been mad enough 
to insist upon undertaking the journey to Sehel Badjuma. As we 
had now safely arrived, however, I believe none of us were dissatis- 
fied with having entered on it: for myself, the bed on board our 
boat was a temporary heaven. 

On the Nile, Nov. 18. 


The rising sun smiled on our departure, and for the first time 
since leaving Cairo, I saluted his beams from my couch, as I had 
not yet sufficiently recruited my fatigues of the two preceding days 
to leave it. Our matted cabin being open at both ends, since it 
was nothing more than an arched awning, afforded me even here a 
constant succession of rich and beautiful scenery: the deep green 
carpets of early corn, the wavy plains of half grown sugar-canes, 
the bending stalks of ripe dourra, and the dark shade of crowded 
palm groves, which bordering the southern banks of the river, 
derive additional charms from the contracted sterility of the hills 
that form its northern horizon, seem to picture Eden, encircled by 
desolation. All of these furnished each succeeding moment new 
pictures of delight, the effect of which was increased by the still- 
ness of the morning’s calm, and the deep shadows reflected along 
the gliding surface of its stream. 

We at length reached Thoua, or Negoua, as it is written, though 
not so pronounced by the natives, and as it has been fixed on as 
the site of the ancient Diospolis Parva, I landed to see what traces 
of remains had escaped entire destruction ; but after traversing the 
village in every direction, and extending our inquiries in all quar- 
ters, it was with difficulty that even any traces of former popula- 
tion could be discovered ; some few masses of stone and scattered 
bricks, being all that is left to attest its former existence. 


The sudden curves which the Nile takes in this reach, running 
alternately north and south, and turning its whole general direction 
easterly, have created a number of small banks, which intercept its 
rapid stream, and give additional velocity to its current, so that our 
progress was slow and difficult. It was here, for the first time, that 
we met with crocodiles, who seemed to enjoy the beams of the 
noon-day sun upon these muddy islets with tranquil pleasure. 
From their light yellowish colour, and long low form, their contrast 
with the darker soil enabled me to discover them at a great distance ; 
but, though we approached with all possible silence, their sense of 
apprehension is so acute, that it is almost impossible to come near 
them ; and, though we fired in the course of the day more than 
fifty balls, several of which succeeded in reaching them, either their 
spent force from distance, their recoiling from their bodies, or the 
little injury inflicted by trifling wounds, enabled them all to escape 
into the river. Among the crocodiles we saw, the general length 
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did not exceed fifteen or twenty feet, and they were never in groups, 
but invariably single. 


The wind continued light throughout the day, succeeded by in- 
tervals of calms, and allowed us to reach no further than Dishone, 
or Dehichne, where we moored for the night in company with some 
other boats bound upwards. 

Denderah, or Tentyra, Nov. 19. 


Profiting by a strong midnight breeze, we made sail alone, for I 
was anxious to pass as long a day at Tentyra as possible ; and sur- 
mounting all difficulties by the most effectual mode, simple perse- 
verance, we reached the village at ten o'clock, just with the expira- 
tion of the wind, that, after having brought us there, had now com- 
pletely died away into a calm. 


On landing, we passed through a rich wood of the doum and date 
palms, sycamores, &c., in full foliage, extending for some miles in 
length, and reaching nearly half the breadth of the cultivated Jand 
on the western side of the stream. Through this, and the corn 
grounds which lie behind it, we advanced towards the Desert, 
reaching, after almost an hour’s walk, the ruined heaps of the 
ancient Tentyra. It was built upon the very edge of the sands, 
having the Lybian Mountains behind, and the narrow valleys of 
Egypt extending along its northern front. The immense space 
now covered with bricks and broken pottery, dispersed in innumer- 
able hillocks, bespeak the extent of its former population, and tell 
the passenger that he is traversing the site of a once powerful city, 
whose monuments themselves are everlasting, and the materials of 
their former edifices absolutely indestructible. Five paltry columns 
surrounding a small square building, the remains of some modern 
work, intrude themselves unpleasantly on the view, and cross the 
traveller's earliest steps, though they prepare him for the enjoyment 
of all that follows, when, advancing still toward the south, we 
approached the ruined gate of the court, leading to the superb 
temple. I had remained under it for some time, and made the 
circuit of it repeatedly, before I knew where first to fix my wander- 
ing eyes, or whether most to admire its massive strength or sculp- 
tured beauty. Built on the principle of the slightly inclined slope, 
which, forming the best emblem of stability, has been so generally 
adopted as to render it a characteristic of Egyptian architecture, it 
has a firmness and solidity of appearance which nothing else could 
give it; and, at a short distance off, before the figures which orna- 
ment it become visible, it seems, in its perfect simplicity of form, to 


‘be fitted to endure for ever; but, if admiration is excited by a 


distant view, a nearer approach confirms it, and increases it to 
wonder. The facing of the wall on the right has been completely 
destroyed; that on the left is perfect, except that its base is hidden 
by the accumulated soil ; and the torus and cornice of the northern 
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front, as well as a portion of the roof, have fallen in, leaving, how- 
ever, sufficient remaining to increase our regret, and to convince us 
of its original perfection. 


To describe the multitude of figures with which every part of this 
gateway is covered, would alone be a task of weeks, and even then 
it could not convey an accurate idea of the thing itself. Yet, amidst 
this multiplicity, disorder never reigns ; all is uniform, all expres- 
sive ; and, lost as the language is in which they speak, they have, 
independent of their mystic meaning, an intrinsic richness of beauty 
that excites an interest of the highest kind. How would that in- 
terest be increased by an understanding of their sublime allusions, 
and a familiarity with the maxims and events they record. If to us 
at this remote period, when all their inscriptive mysteries are buried 
in profoundest darkness, their architectural beauties injured and 
defaced, and their once illumined sanctuaries abandoned to the gloom 
of silent desolation; if even now, those monuments inspire the 
beholder with feelings he can find no language to express, with 
what veneration must they have been approached by those who saw 
them in the splendour of their glory, understood their inscriptions, 
believed their mysteries, worshipped the deities to whom they were 
dedicated, revered their priests, and trod their thresholds with the 
spirit of devotion, when entering its hallowed walls to pay the 
sacrifice of the hands and heart to their protecting divinity, to their 
avenging god! It must have inspired an enthusiasm of the sub- 
limest_ kind. 


As if to curb the sallies of wandering admiration, and prevent the 
mind from being diverted by the splendour that allured the senses 
from the sacred duties of worship, religion met them at the very 
gate, and bade them even there prepare to pay her homage with 
becoming awe. The groups of sculptured characters occupy sepa- 
rate compartments, divided from each other by horizontal lines of 
stars, and small hieroglyphic writing; and in each of these are 
three figures as large as life. The principal one of these is a young 
and beautiful female, bearing on her head a globe encircled by the 
horns of a bull, standing and holding a staff, whose top resembles 
the lotus in the bud, or but partially open: her hair falls over the 
back and shoulders in long closely woven tresses, in the manner 
still practised among Oriental ladies ; the ornaments borne on her 
head occasionally vary, but are always lofty; a rich dress, through 
which the full round bosom is always visible, encircles the waist, 
and terminates in short sleeves, bordered with a vandyke, re- 
sembling lace, midway between the elbow and shoulder, having 
bracelets at the wrists and round the full part of the arm; the 
body is closely wrapped in an embroidered robe, the upper part of 
which is covered with the metallic scales of ancient armour; the 
thighs are crossed by folding wings, like the Hebrew cherubim, 
below the points of which fall the loose drapery of a long robe, 
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extending nearly to the ancles, and ending in a fine border of 
waving lines. 

Behind her is a male attendant, sometimes bearing the head of 
the hawk, under which emblem Osiris is often represented, and 
having also a staff, wbich has been called augural, terminating in a 
double point below, and surmounted by the head of some bird, not 
unlike a crested duck. This augural staff is of the same height and 
size as that of the latter staff, borne by the female figure, evidently 
denoting Isis. In the left hand, they each bear an instrument, 
resembling that by which our water-works are turned from the 
reservoirs to the smaller channels in cities, and which it was not 
a forced conjecture to take for the keys of the public canals. To 
these illustrious personages, or presiding divinities, in each group a 
priest is making offerings, in an advancing attitude, and with ex- 
tended arms, arrayed in a plainer costume, and with the sacred 
head-dress or mitre, which, though it frequently varies, is easily 
distinguished from other official coverings. 


The first offering is one of live birds, the second is one of vases ; 
and in the upper compartment the divinities are sitting to receive 
the gifts, and presenting the keys, borne in the left hand, towards 
the giver. The wall, on the right of the passage, is uniformly de- 
corated with hieroglyphic figures, stars, and emblems, regularly 
arranged in horizontal lines ; the wall on the left has figures of the 
same size and description as on the front of the gates, to which the 
lotus flower is frequently added, and the written inscriptions are 
here more copious. The ceiling is ornamented with winged globes, 
and extended vultures bearing globes in their talons, as at Abydus ; 
the purple ground, and lighter tints of relief, still remaining fresh. 
Upon the lintels of the inner doorway are perpendicular ranges of 
male figures, bearing a lion’s head, holding in each hand a sort of 
sword or dagger—the one lifted, as if ready to inflict the blow, the 
other held horizontally, as if prepared to stab—emblematic, perhaps, 
of the lion’s strength to guard the entrance, and the lion’s vengeance 
to defend it from intrusion. 

It is after having passed this gate, however, and turning to admire 
its inner front, that it shows itself in all its advantageous beauty, as 
it is here comparatively uninjured ; its lofty cornice, rising above 
a grand torus, at least nine or ten feet in height, having a winged 
globe in the centre, cut in full relief upon a rich fluting, and form- 
ing a semi-arch by its overhanging top, is one of the finest combi- 
nations of strength and beauty that can be well conceived. In the 
upper compartments of this southern front, the goddess Isis is ac- 
companied by three attendants, while receiving the gifts of the 
priests ; the other groups nearly resemble those in front, except 
that the offerings are every where different ; globes, sphynxes, idols, 
vases of flowers, sacred bonnets, &c. are among the most conspi- 
cuous. On the western wall of the interior of the passage, this 
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same female divinity is seen suckling a naked youth of nearly her 
own height, and of Herculanean form ; both of them are standing, 
and each bears the emblem resembling a key in their left hands. 
With her right Isis supports the breast to the hero’s lips: her 
left arm is most affectionately thrown over his neck ; and the youth, 
as if to return this maternal fondness, encircles with his own the 
waist that gave him birth. Such an expressive group, pourtrayed 
in miniature, would form an invaluable gem. 


Traversing a confused heap of scattered ruins, formed from the 
vestiges of the old city, and increased more recently by dilapidated 
Arab huts, extending for about two hundred paces, the superb por- 
tico of this more than magnificent temple rises suddenly to the 
view. Its effect upon the mind so surpasses all the impressions 
which its beauties make on the senses, that I felt it almost like a 
profanation to approach its hallowed porch, and stood lost in a con- 
flict of sensations amounting to stupefaction. On recovering from 
this state of feeling, which, as it was new to me, I know not how to 
characterise, I still found that regularity of examination, cool 
judgment, and accuracy of observation, must be the work of colder 
hearts or more repeated visits. “Iwas like a creation of the brain— 
a vision of enchantment, placing the beholder in the splendid palace 
of a fairy world, amidst objects whose multiplicity—whose grandeur 
—whose beauty confounded every faculty. I had made the circuit 
of its walls twice, had mounted on the summit itself, and gone 
through every apartment with lighted torches—torn from objects 
full of interest to others possessing new attractions. I had passed 
an hour beneath the lofty portico, and still more within the darkened 
sanctuary, before I could spare a moment to rest—before I could 
tell where first to begin; for it appeared to me, after all the atten- 
tion I had bestowed, that I had not even skimmed its thousand 
beauties. With us, the merely architectural perfection of our finest 
buildings are soon passed over ; and neither St. Paul's nor West- 
minster Abbey preserve their novelty long : but here, every corner, 
which, from its position seems doomed to obscurity, possesses beau- 
ties of equal labour, of equal finish, of equal interest with the most 
conspicuous. One cannot think of calculation, ’tis almost infinite ; 
and the idea of its having been the work of supernatural agents— 
absurd as it appears in the tranquillity of the library—seems the 
readiest and almost the only solution that presents itself to the 
beholder rivetted to the spot. 


As I stood under the shadow of its lofty front at noon-day, the 
first observation which struck me was the error of its assigned posi- 
tion, as it is invariably represented as facing the east; and having 
with me an excellent compass, given me at Cairo, I ascertained with 
precision that the lines of its six first columns gave a bearing of 
S.E. by E.2E. and N.W. by W.2W., making its front N.N.E.ZE. ; 
while the sun on the meridian, by a chronometer watch, set to com- 
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mon time, cast its shadow N. 3 E., making the variation P. 30’ wes- 
terly, and giving the bearing of the temple’s front at a point and 
three quarters from the Pole. It was, perhaps, an observation of 
little value, but I had been induced to make it, from having set out 
with the very prevalent opinion that the religious buildings of anti- 
quity universally bore that direction; and from having found Her- 
montis looking southward, Antzopolis and Abydus westward, Ten- 
tyra to the northern quarter, and remembering Volney’s considering 
it worthy of remark that the temple of the sun at Balbeck faced its 
declining god. I was not prepared to measure accurately ; and it 
had been perhaps already so much better done, that I was not dis- 
posed to sacrifice the time necessary for such a task : but its outline 
measure, on the smallest scale, appeared to me about two hundred 
feet long, by one hundred in front, and fifty in elevation. The pe- 
culiarity of the portico exceeding the nave ia height and breadth, 
occasioned those two dimensions to lessen proportionately there, at 
the rate of perhaps ten feet for each; the ascent from the main 
roof to that of the front being, by a flight of steps, coeval with the 
building. 

The whole of the pile is formed of a fine ground yellow stone, 
hewn from the Lybian quarries in the neighbouring Desert, except 
two blocks of dark granite, which are on each side the central en- 
trance, about mid-way up the columns, and were perhaps selected 
for their capability of resisting the friction of a gate or door, once 
placed there, though no mark of that kind remains ; yet it is dif- 
ficult to conceive a more probable appropriation of them. The 
portico is sustained by twenty-four columns, of nine feet in diameter 
at their centre, disposed in four ranges of six each, placed at equal 
distances, except in the central passage, which exceeds the others 
by more than half. The columns are all surmounted by the richest 
capitals that can be imagined: the head of Isis, presenting her face 
to the four quarters of the globe, in the full drapery of her peculiar 
costume ; and on the sides of the square prolongation of the column, 
which occupied the space between the capital and architrave, is seen 
a beautiful bas-relief, representing some event or attribute relative 
to the same divinity. The front range of pillars are engaged up to 
the middle of their height with connecting masonry, forming pa- 
nels, that are surrounded each with a torus, and sculptured with a 
multitude of figures. These are much injured by the rubbish in 
which they are buried, as it appears but lately to have been cleared 
away, and that even very partially, leaving only the central columns 
open; where if a gate at any time existed, the temple would be 
inaccessible. The sides of this space are guarded by the serpent, 
twined on a wand, as at Anteopolis ; and these, with the shafts of 
the pillars themselves, are covered with hieroglyphics of the finest 
execution. The side walls, which terminate the portico, preserve 
the plain slope uniformly with the outer gateway, and are orna- 
mented with similar groups of figures. The frieze, having an Isis 
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sculptured in relief on the entablature, seems to represent religious 
processions, as all the figures are in the attitude of advancing, and 
among the rest are some with stringed harps. A noble torus sur- 
rounds the building, and covers all the angles, above which rises a 
cornice, perhaps unequalled, and certainly not to be surpassed— 
whether we consider its strength, simplicity, grandeur, or richness. 
In the centre is the winged globe, surmounting the cornice of the 
outer gate; and in separate compartments, divided by perpendicular 
flutings, are overshadowing wings, from which the dews of blessing, 
or the emblems of abundance, are dropping on the globes below. 
Every interstice is filled with figures ; but amidst the greatest pro- 
fusion of ornament, nothing appears without design. 

On entering within, however, how are the senses bewildered ! 
how are the faculties confounded ! Around the walls, from the very 
ceiling to the lowest visible space, are groups of figures of never- 
ending variety—all unfolding some mystery, dictating some precept, 
promulgating some sublime truth, or teaching some useful science— 
once to admiring crowds, but now to solitude and desolation. On the 
ceiling of the central intercolumniation, the winged globe and the ex- 
tended vulture are alternately repeated ; on the other portions of 
the roof are appropriate combinations of figures ; on the two extre- 
mities of the platbands, as if to embrace the whole, contain the antient 
zodiac, with the signs nearly as they are at present represented, on 
our ecliptic, placing the sun in Cancer, and having groups of fixed 
stars attached to their separate constellations, all painted of a pale 
colour,on an azure ground. What respect, what veneration such 
remains inspire for the perfection of the science that dictated them ! 
What regret at the irretrievable loss of all the series of facts and 
observations on which they were founded! what more than hatred 
and indignation at the barbarism of ferocious and insatiable war, 
that destroys, in the phrenzy of an evil hour, the laboured produc- 
tions of slow and patient ages! But we might reflect for ever ; 
the portico of Tentyra would furnish subjects for everlasting medi- 
tation ! 

From here we entered a square apartment, supported by six 
columns, three on each side the central passage, but so buried in the 
accumulated heaps of soil and sand, that we could only perceive 
them to be less in dimensions than the outer ones, possessing, how- 
ever, the same capital, surmounting a more highly ornamental 
shaft. ‘The tops of doors are also visible, as leading into chambers 
on the right and left, though they are now impassable ; the wall and 
ceiling are filled with sculpture, of an equal finish to the rest ; and 
apparently relating to subjects connected with thé presiding Divinity, 
whose figure is every where prominent. 

From this, a door of great beauty leads into an apartment, occu- 
pying all the breadth of the building. It is lighted by two side win- 
dows, and four perpendicular ones ; and this again communicates 
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with a fourth room, or hall, having side chambers like the second, 
and leading by one of the finest entrances that can be conceived into 
the sanctuary, which closes the whole. It is in this square apart- 
ment unillumined by a single aperture, and condemned to a gloom 
as mysterious as the rites which once filled its hallowed walls, that 
the most laboured and beautiful specimens of sculpture are found. 
Independently of these figures, which, from being purely hiero- 
glyphic, were necessarily constrained, in costume and attitude, 
deriving, like written characters, their chief merit from accuracy 
of form, there were a thousand others dispersed throughout the 
temple, which seemed the playful recreations of the sculptor’s chisel, 
when the severity of rule was suffered to unbend itself, and the 
reins of fancy for a moment to be loosened. Here were to be seen 
winged horses, equal to the Pegasus of the Greeks, little native 
temples with pediments supported on Doric pillars, with a lotus 
capital, perhaps the origin of that very order. Figures gracefully 
reclining on sofas, formed of the lion’s body, surmounted by the 
serpent tail; the stars and planets personified, perhaps the oracle of 
Gena mythology: flying birds, with tablets or letters suspended 
round their necks, as if filling the office of winged Mercuries, and 
acting the parts of couriers, like the carrier pigeons ; implements of 
war and agriculture, domestic ornamental furniture, figures exhibit- 
ing the influence of passion ; and even that which all modern na- 
tions conceal, here perfectly unveiled. 

Who shall penetrate the darkened shade that hangs for ever over 
combinations so mysterious? ‘That which among the least refined 
people of the age is shrouded in the depth of secrecy and silence, 
and where drawn from that, degenerates into offence, and even crime, 
publicly taught and represented in the temples of the gods, and un- 
hesitatingly revealed to the eyes of all their worshippers! Was it 
piety or pleasure that formed the basis of their religion? and were 
the sanctuaries of Isis, hallowed by holy rites, or prepared by mere 
priestly gratifications? What secret histories would these walls 
unfold, if the silent figures that decorate them were but inspired to 
utterance. We should learn, perhaps, that Eleusinian mysteries and 
Delphic prostitutions---that Grecian profligacy, as well as Grecian 
art, had also originated here ; and that the omnipotence of Egyptian 
Priesthood was as much exercised upon the passions and prejudices 
of the world of slaves over which they reigned, as their proficiency in 
science was superior to the ignorance of their devoted subjects. In 
fact, the barrier between them was impassable ; and thus their do- 
minion was as complete as sovereign power could make it. 


I had expected to have met with outline figures only on the 
exterior of the building; but my pleasure was as great as my 
surprise to find every thing perfect, every thing finished. Were 
their armies painters, and their peasantry masters of the chisel ? 
or were ages consumed in perfecting such colossal undertakings ? 
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From whence were their resources drawn in art alone? and where 
were the treasures found that furnished sustenance and pay for 
labour? Every question that one asks involves a deeper problem ; 
and but that our senses were an unerring guide, the very sight 
would lead to scepticism. Upon the bare testimony of written 
evidence, who would believe that a single temple contained millions 
of expressive figures—none executed in haste, but all bearing the 
mark of regulated skill and patient labour? none idly filling up a 
vacant space, but all arranged with unerring harmony, grouped 
with intelligence, and connected with design, each perhaps contain- 
ing a volume of allusive truths, in the every variations of their atti- 
tudes—yet such is the indisputable fact. 


Every portion of the outer walls is occupied, from the base to 
the surmounting cornice ; and at equal distances, about mid-way 
up the height, are projecting lions’ heads, very nobly executed, with 
apertures, as if to carry off the water of the apartments within. 
They are repeated also on the southern extremity, opposite to the 
portico, in the centre of which a head of Isis is sculptured in relief, 
accompanied by figures of priests in gigantic proportions. At a 
few paces south are the ruined apartments of a detached building ; 
and the similarity of subjects throughout its sculpture, proves its 
connection with the great temple, though it is at present so 
obscured by rubbish that the light of our torches would not enable 
us to perceive the ceilings. 


The successive destruction of villages built against the walls them- 
selves, has accumulated such heaps upon the eastern front, that the 
traveller mounts without difficulty upon the roof, where still remain 
the dwellings of an Arab town. What a display of contrast in this 
mixture of magnificence and poverty! what a scene for contempla- 
tion! what a lesson for imperious pride! One of the most splen- 
did monuments of all antiquity, buried in a gloomy heap of ruins, 
and its very roof now supporting the remains of a miserable and 
deserted village ! 

Between the portico, and the outer gate toward the west, is also 
another fragment of a building, surrounded by a colonnade ; the 
capitals of the pillars being still above ground, the prolongation 
showing the image of a naked male figure, surrounded by a 
wreath, his beard bushy, his features expressing the violence of 
agitated passion. Along the inner frieze of the gallery formed by 
this colonnade, the same figure is repeated, accompanied by a 
naked female sitting on the lotus flower, and holding the flail of 
abundance, while birds are seen with crouched wings, as if to form 
appropriate emblems of the scene. Of the two apartments that 
remain, the inner one is terminated by a closed door, which an un- 
successful attempt has been made to open ; indeed it would require 
more than ordinary force to effect it. This door is nearly of the 
same form as those of the great temple; it is surmounted by a 
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winged globe, and is guarded on each side by Esculapian wands. 
The whole of the figures on the walls, are executed in a style 
equal to any that Ehad yet seen, and relate to the nurture of an 
infant, who is seen in all the progressive stages of childhood, 
from the earliest suckling at the breast, to the act of walking 
erect. 


The sun had set before I had even thought that evening was 
approaching ; and though I had left the boat at a very early hour, 
I had neither eaten or drank since then. I had never before been 
so avaricious an economist of time. It was true I might have stolen 
another day; but there was Thebes to visit, the Cataracts to pass, 
and Mount Sinai to ascend, in addition to the duties I had pecu- 
liarly marked out as the object of my present tour, in examining the 
navigation of the Red Sea; besides which, every hour was lessen- 
ing my already scanty means, and I had no resources in prospect. 
Why then proceed, it might be asked? To save myself, I should 
only answer, a life of long regret: for who could visit Egypt and 
pass such objects by, without being ever afterwards the victim of 
repentance ? 

I returned again, therefore, to enjoy a last look around all that 
had yielded me so pure a pleasure, and which I quitted with so 
genuine a regret. It was then, for the first time, I thought of 
comparing the drawings of Denon, which I had brought with me, 
with the originals themselves. Of the inner door of the sanctuary, 
he has given the true form, but it is impossible that the hiero- 
glyphic figures could have been taken on the spot; they must have 
been filled up by memory, or rather fancy, since they do not bear 
the slightest resemblance, the cornice alone excepted, and this only 
partially so. The compartments of large figures, that occupy the 
extremity of the sides, are precisely those of the outer gate,—Isis 
receiving the offerings of priests, from which scarcely any thing 
can be more foreign than the groups he has drawn. The same 
observation applies to the central compartments, in which he has 
placed the protecting vulture ; there is nothing like it here ; the 
small hieroglyphic inscriptions are ranged in columns, divided by 
perpendicular lines, instead of horizontal ones. The lower part of 
the door-way is covered with rubbish, to the middle of its height ; 
and except the winged globe, which surmounts the whole, there is 
scarcely a single point of even figurative resemblance. 


In the two compartments of the Zodiac, taken from the opposite 
plat-bands of the portico, the artist has been more happy; and 
except that the error of the engraver has reversed the faces of the 
figures, who all turn towards the head of Isis, it is admirably accu- 
rate, and too much praise cannot be bestowed on the indefatigable 
application and enthusiastic perseverance with which the task must 
have been executed. If this had been the only relic which Denon 
had brought from Egypt, he would have deserved well of the learned 
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world, and merited the title of a patron and a lover of the arts. 
The elevation of the portico is also admirably chaste, as to form ; 
but beautiful as it appears in the plate, it loses its effect, for the 
want of some scale by which its colossal magnitude may be mea- 
sured, and can convey nothing like the sensation which the majesty 
of its gigantic columns impress on him who beholds them. ‘The 
capitals and their prolongations are correctness itself; the ensage- 
ments of the columns are filled with richer hieroglyphic designs, 
and surmounted by winged globes; the groups of figures in the 
side extremities, like those of the sanctuary-door, have no one 
point of similitude, since each contain the three figures, sculptured 
on the outer gate, Isis receiving offerings. The religious proces- 
sion, sculptured on the frieze, is not entirely without resemblance ; 
the winged globe, however, is in the centre of the cornice, instead of 
below it. The whole of the original is infinitely more rich and 
varied than the design given in the engraving. 

But can any one presume to blame inaccuracy in a work under- 
taken under such unfavourable auspices, and executed amid such a 
world of obstacles as those which impeded Denon? One may 
regret, it is true, the circumstances which cramped the wishes and 
talents of an artist so capable of doing them justice ; but no one 
can be surprised that a few days were inadequate to the task of 
copying with precision the labour of successive ages. To execute 
plans of its detached parts, would even be the work of months ; 
and accurate drawings of its finished whole, would furnish the Royal 
Societies of London and Paris with years of occupation. 


It had grown so dark, that we possessed the light of the stars 
only to guide us on our road, and when we had finished our simple 
repast, we departed. For myself, I was too much engaged with 
the impressions of all I had seen, to count the difficulties of the 
way; yet they were so many, and so frequent, from the crossing of 
canals of water, and still humid grounds, that we did not reach the 
boat until nearly eleven o'clock at night, and we then found it 
occupied only by the Reis and his son, the rest of the crew having 
gone in search of us, apprehending some accident from the lateness 
of the hour, and did not return until past midnight. 
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Trave ts 1n TurKeEy.* 


Ar the present moment, when the political existence of the Otto- 
man empire appears to be in danger of extinction, every accession 
to our information, respecting the manners and institutions of the 
falling people, must possess peculiar interest. The Turks have 
now been settled in Europe for several centuries, and have been 
visited and described by a host of travellers ; but, owing to various 
circumstances, which we shall not now pause to particularise, they 
are still but imperfectly known to the Christian nations of Europe. 
But whatever may be our ignorance respecting them, they are yet 
inore ignorant of us and our institutions. With the exception of 
the ambassadors sent by various Christian nations to the Porte, and 
a few respectable travellers and merchants, who visit Turkey for 
literary or commercial purposes, the Mussulmans have scarcely an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with a single Frank who does 
not deserve the gallows, and therefore can form no just or rational 
opinion concerning their European neighbours. Of the travellers 
who visit Turkey, the far greater number are altogether ignorant of 
the language of the country, and of its government and institutions ; 
only possessing such knowledge as they have gleaned from former 
travellers, no less ignorant than themselves. ‘This being the case, 
it is quite clear that our notions of the Turks, derived, as they chiefly 
are, from travellers so ill-informed and incompetent, must be exceed- 
ingly confused and incorrect ; and, consequently, our speculations 
upon their probable conduct in their present struggle with the Rus- 
sians, are no better than vague conjectures. That the opinions of 
those who visit the Turkish capital are not entitled to a whit more 
respect, is evident from this—that they all differ, toto celo, among 
themselves ; one imagining, that, should the Russian army approach 
‘old Stamboul,’ the patriotism or fanaticism of the Turks would 
give rise to the most sanguinary and tremendous scenes ; while 
others, perhaps with less probability, suppose that the Ottomans will 
give way before the invaders, and skip over the Hellespont without 
bloodshed. 


They who are accustomed to observe the progress of man in so- 
ciety, and to study the circumstances which precede and accompany 
the downfal of great empires, well know that there is no approved 
method, no invariable rule, observed in the destruction or dissolution 
of political bodies. Some expire, as it were, in the midst of fierce 
convulsions, and are obliterated from the map of the world with 
blood ; others fall gradually to decay, and, like an ancient tree, have 
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now one branch lopped away, and then another, until the trunk itself 
is invaded, and by degrees cut down to the roots; while others, 
again, take a middle course, and yield to the united influence of 
time and commotion. For these reasons, we set but little value 
upon the speculations of travellers, or even of the ‘Turks themselves, 
respecting the circumstances which are likely to accompany the fall, 
if it be to fall, of the Turkish empire, or concerning the means 
which should be adopted for propping-up or re-building the totter- 
ing edifice. We are far from regarding Mahmoud as a prodigy of 
political wisdom, or from approving altogether the plans he is 
adopting for the regenerating of his subjects ; but, upon the whole, 
we consider him a greater, a wiser, and a better-informed man, than 
any of those travellers who have taken upon them to judge of the 
policy of his conduct. ‘To know exactly the degree of credit which 
should be attributed to the Sultan for any of his plans, we should 
be thoroughly acquainted both with his resources, and the difficul- 
ties with which he has to contend, which we may confidently assert 
no traveller in Turkey has ever yet been. ‘The most that strangers 
can do, in a city like Constantinople, is to collect the rumours and 
opinions which are circulated among the people, and so reason and 
draw their own conclusions from these. 


With respect to the external manifestations of the spirit which 
inwardly pervades and animates the political body, the case is dif- 
ferent. The least observing of mankind may discover whether the 
streets, the bazaars, the Mosques, and other public places, are 
deserted or full; and whether the persons with whom they converse, 
even through an interpreter, are confident or dejected in their lan- 
guage. They can discover also whether the troops whom they see 
defiled before them, and march away to meet the enemy, are well or 
ill classed or equipped ; and whether the bayonets or their musquets 
be all of one length ; but whether soldiers with ragged jackets, and 
bayonets of different sizes, will behave well in the field of battle, is 
what they cannot determine. Colonel De Lacy Evans last year re- 
marked that, according to a return said to have been issued from - 
the grand Vizier’s office, the army of the Sultan, regular and irre- 
gular, amounted to 177,000 men, of which 80,000 only were said 
to have been in the pay of the Porte, and to have any pretensions to 
discipline ; the remainder consisting of the armed followers of the 
tributary Pachas, whom he describes as a disorderly, ferocious, and 
intractable banditti. Mr. Mac Farlane’s account, even of the new 
troops, represents them as not greatly superior to banditti in appear- 
ance; their behaviour, however, was orderly, or at least good- 
natured. While at Smyrna, our traveller visited one of their barracks, 
which, like the empire, of which it constitutes one of the defences, 
was in a sadly shattered condition. 


‘On emerging from the bazaars, we traversed a small portion of 
the lower Turkish town, chiefly inhabited by makers of drums for 
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packing figs, and found ourselves in a small square, before a large, 
but half-ruined wooden house, decorated with a long Arabic inscrip- 
tion, in gilded letters over the door, and a number of large placards 
in vulgar Turkish, pasted on the walls. In this square, three or four 
elderly Turks, with grey beards, were instructing the incipients of 
the military art to turn out their toes, to hold up their heads, to lift 
their feet from the ground, (a difficult thing for a common Asiatic 
Moslemin,) and were initiating them in the mysteries of the lock 
step, &c. 


‘The shattered building, where we heard a tremendous rattling of 
arms, had been converted into temporary barracks. On advancing 
to the door, we were kindly invited to enter, by what we should call 
a serjeant or corporal, and two sentinels at the foot of the stairs pre- 
sented arms to us ; though, I imagine, this honour resulted rather 
from their spirit of frolic, or a desire of showing their abilility to 
European officers, than from any instructions of their superiors, 
which would not be consonant to Mohammedan ideas. The in- 
terior of this building was even more dilapidated ‘than the exterior ; 
the boards creaked and started, the beams groaned, the staircase 
shook through every inch, as the noisy inmates ran to and fro ; 
and when we went into a large salle on the second story of the 
building, where some twenty fellows were going through their 
“shoulder arms” and “ground arms,” banging the butts of their 
muskets on the wooden floor with deafening clamour, I almost 
apprehended a rapid and vertical descent. All present were extremely 
good-natured and civil to us, and instead of being offended at our 
close inspection of their arms and accoutrements, and the strange 
barracks in general, they invited our curiosity, pulled down every 
article, and took us into every possible corner. A gratification, 
however, they did not fail to exact in return: my friend, Lieute- 
nant B— , of the Marines, was begged to shoulder a musket. 
and go through the exercise as it is really done among the Inglissee. 
There was no denying them this favour ; but, when once he begun, 
there was no ending his military display: he did it so well, that he 
must have the kindness to do it once more, only once more, and 
poor B went through such a drilling as he had not had for 
many aday. It was a curious scene. All those who were disen- 
gaged ran about us; and these Turks, who would be imagined so 
starch, and grim, and fierce, were as playful as so many school- 
boys. I never after saw this gaity and natural ebullition among 
the Moslemins but once, and that was among a very different class— 
the students of the Medresseé, or College, attached to the Mosque 
of Sultan Amurath, at Magnesia.’ 


Having entered at length into a description of this extraordinary 
military habitation, he returns to his account of the troops, and 
says,— 


‘ The friends we had made at our first halt, civilly conducted us 
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to another temporary barrack close by, where we saw another 
party going through the rudiments of drill ; and thence to a square 
in front of the pasha’s palace, where part of the ¢lite of the forces 
(about three hundred men) were exercising under the eyes of their 
colonel and officers. Considering that these troops were, at the 
time, of little more than a year’s standing, they went through their 
evolutions in good style; they handled their muskets with great 
activity and tolerable precision, but they had not yet caught the 
military march-step. ‘The marching, indeed, was the worst part of 
the exhibition ; and its slovenliness is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the habitual locomotion of the Turks, which is performed by 
something which I should describe as between a shuffle and a strut, 
and by their wearing clumsy papoushes, which fit ill to their feet. 
The most striking deficiency, of course, was that of non-commis- 
sioned officers and subalterns; these being imperfect in their 
service, threw all the work on a few of the superior officers, who 
were seen running from place to place, performing the duties of 
drill serjeants : even the colonel did this, and was seen racing and 
storming, and using the flat of his sword, until he appeared ready to 
drop from heat and fatigue. Strange work this for a colonel! but so 
few were the subjects possessing any previous knowledge of the 
military art, that they were obliged to submit to it. Another strange 
sight to see, was, that many of the officers carried thick heavy 
horse-whips, made of plaited thongs, not merely for ornament, as 
was demonstrated by their frequent application to the shoulders of 
the awkward or careless soldiers. ‘This endurance of blows which 
the tacticoes bear with the equanimity of an Austrian recruit, is 
considered, by those acquainted with the proud and fiery character 
of the Turkish people, as not one of the least strange workings of 
the “ new order of things.” The colour of the uniform of the 
Smyrna corps of regulars is blue; their jackets, like those fre- 
quently worn by Italian sailors, are long, and rather more loose 
than becomes military tenue; their trowsers are very wide down to 
the knee, where they are tied in, thence they fit close to the leg, 
and descend to the instep; neither stock nor stockings have been 
introduced ; and the want of them, and bare necks and feet, give a 
dirty, forlorn look to the whole man in the eye of a European. The 
European military hat or shako, has not been introduced ; but the 
eastern turban has been entirely put aside. They wear red cloth 
caps, (not small, and gracefully clapped on the crown of the head, 
as with the Albanians, but large,) padded, and descending over the 
whole of the upper part of the head, and reaching the ears : a blue 
tassel, in silk or wool, is pendant from the crown, as an ornament. 
This description will certainly not convey a splendid idea of the 
uniform of the tacticoes ; but even this, as worn by some of the 
officers, properly made to fit, and in good materials, with a crescent 
worked in silver, or in small brilliants (according to their rank) on 
the breast, with a good cap, and flowing bushy tassel, and a neat 
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pair of morocco leather boots, or at least a pair of stockings in their 
slippers, does not look amiss. The best part of an officer's equip- 
ment is, however, a cloak or mantle, worn occasionally : this is 
fastened round the neck by a silver clasp, and descends below the 
knee in loose folds ; the colour is a rich Turkish red. It has a 
graceful and military appearance , and so sensible are the wearers 
of this, that they can scarcely be induced to resign it by the heat of 
the dog-days. No people, perhaps, are more attached to dress than 
the Turks; and had the grand signior’s finances permitted, it 
would have been wise in him to create an affection to his essay (the 
regular service) by giving them a dashing uniform. 

‘ The muskets and bayonets of the troops, which were furnished 
by a house at Marseilles, are of inferior French manufacture, and 
were not kept remarkably clean. ‘The belts and cartouche boxes 
were extremely slovenly, and hung too low; a trifling defect to the 
eye, which they share with the French. The instructors and 
officers were all Turks. At the commencement, the pasha had a 
Piedmontese ; but he was dissatisfied by his entire ignorance of the 
Turkish language, without which it was impossible for him to do 
much ; and the soldier of fortune, on his side, thought his services 
inadequately recompensed, and retired. The colonel and one or 
two elderly officers had acquired their knowledge, during the fatal 
attempt made by Sultan Selim, to introduce discipline and Euro- 
pean tactics. Indeed, it was a few of these men who escaped mas- 
sacre at the time from the hands of the Janissaries, and who were 
found alive at the suppression of that body, that formed the nucleus 
of the infant Turkish army of Mahmoud. It was on these men the 
Sultan called, and on them he relied. A very false idea prevails in 
Europe, as to the number of Christians employed in the formation 
of the new troops, and also as to those actually in Mahmoud’s ser- 
vice. The fact is, he never has had mere than a few individuals 
employed merely as instructors, without rauk or command in his 
army, and they had dwindled down to almost nothing before the 
opening of the Russian campaign of 1828. As the Turks of the 
Nizam djedid, under Sultan Selim, were instructed by French offi- 
cers; and as the Europeans employed by the present Sultan were 
either French or Italians who had served in Buonaparte’s army, the 
French system of drill and evolution has been naturally adopted for 
the new troops.’ 

These troops, however, were provincials, and of course inferior 
both in fashion and appearance to the Osmanlees of the capital. In 
his estimate of the number of the Sultan’s forces, Mr. Mac Farlane 
differs immensely from Colonel De Lacy Evans. Instead of 80,000 
regular troops, he could find but 28,000, and even of these, a con- 
siderable proportion were raw Asiatic recruits. The officers who 
commanded this motley ill-disciplined army, he represents as beard- 
less striplings, knowing nothing of war, except what they learned 
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on the drill-ground. This representation does not correspond very 
accurately with the accounts which we are daily receiving from the 
seat of war. The Russians, it is true, continue to advance towards 
Constantinople ; but they have hitherto had to purchase dearly every 
advantage they have gained over the Turks. The Sultan, there- 
fore, must have possessed more and better troops in 1827, than 
Mr. Mac Farlane imagined. To proceed, however, with the account 
of the tacticoes : 

‘I have said that the want of stock and stocking, and bare legs 
and bare necks, give a dirty, forlorn look, to the tacticoes, in the 
eyes of a European; and were I inclined to further cavil, I might 
find fault with their wide, baggy trowsers, which, confined above 
the knees, hang about the “nether man” in a loose, slovenly 
manner, and should seem to impede the freedom of motion. But 
the Turks have always been attached to an amplitude in that portion 
of their toilette, and are accustomed to call a shabbily dressed fellow 
“tight breeches.” Great reforms cannot be carried at once, and 
the Sultan satisfied himself by curtailing a few feet of the ambitious 
diameter. 

‘The regulars of Sinyrna I have described as an ill-looking set 
of fellows, unlike Turks ; and in my third chapter I have attempted 
to account for the physical inferiority, which struck me equally at 
Constantinople, except in a portion of the guards, that were picked 
men. A humorous friend of mine would maintain, that the only 
differeuce that struck me arose from the change of dress. “ In 
their Eastern and orthodox attire of loose robes and ample turbans,” 
said he, “ the Osmanlis impose on the eye, but peel them, ‘ strip 
me the monsters to the skin,’ like Colman’s ghosts, and what are 
they ?—neither more athletic nor better favoured than these poor 
recruits.” 

‘ But wit here, as usual, was not argument, and I still maintain 
that the tacticves are generally “ short in stature, clumsily made, 
by no means robust, and abominably ill-visaged.” The good- 
looking Stamboolis certainly were of my opinion, and wondered 
where the Sultan had collected such a set of scare-crows. Such as 
they are, however, they almost universally possess a valuable quality 
in a military view, which the rest of the Turks seem deficient in. 
They are extremely active, and quick in all their movements. I 
several times saw them perform evolutions with a rapidity that 
astonished me, even with the vitesse in manceuvring of some fine 
European regiments fresh in my memory. These, it is true, were 
not done neatly or symmetrically, but the result was obtained,— 
lines were changed, squares, solid or hollow, formed, and the troops 
again deployed with celerity ; and if their style of step and march 
would not satisfy the critical eye of an English or a German serjeant- 
major, there was nothing to be said against the promptness and 
regularity of their fire. 
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pair of morocco leather boots, or at least a pair of stockings in their 
slippers, does not look amiss. The best part of an officer's equip- 
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were extremely slovenly, and hung too low; a trifling defect to the 
eye, which they share with the French. The instructors and 
officers were all Turks. At the commencement, the pasha had a 
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Turkish language, without which it was impossible for him to do 
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differs immensely from Colonel De Lacy Evans. Instead of 80,000 
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on the drill-ground. This representation does not correspond very 
accurately with the accounts which we are daily receiving from the 
seat of war. The Russians, it is true, continue to advance towards 
Constantinople ; but they have hitherto had to purchase dearly every 
advantage they have gained over the Turks. The Sultan, there- 
fore, mus: have possessed more and better troops in 1827, than 
Mr. Mac Farlane imagined. To proceed, however, with the account 
of the tacticoes : 

‘ | have said that the want of stock and stocking, and bare legs 
and bare necks, give a dirty, forlorn look, to the tacticoes, in the 
eyes of a European; and were I inclined to further cavil, I might 
find fault with their wide, baggy trowsers, which, confined above 
the knees, hang about the “nether man” in a loose, slovenly 
manner, and should seem to impede the freedom of motion. But 
the Turks have always been attached to an amplitude in that portion 
of their toilette, and are accustomed to call a shabbily dressed fellow 
“tight breeches.’ Great reforms cannot be carried at once, and 
the Sultan satisfied himself by curtailing a few feet of the ambitious 
diameter. 

‘The regulars of Sinyrna I have described as an ill-looking set 
of fellows, unlike Turks ; and in my third chapter I have attempted 
to account for the physical inferiority, which struck me equally at 
Constantinople, except in a portion of the guards, that were picked 
men. A humorous friend of mine would maintain, that the only 
differeuce that struck me arose from the change of dress. “In 
their Eastern and orthodox attire of luose robes and ample turbans,” 
said he, “ the Osmanlis impose on the eye, but peel them, ‘ strip 
me the monsters to the skin,’ like Colman’s ghosts, and what are 
they ?—neither more athletic nor better favoured than these poor 
recruits.” 


‘ But wit here, as usual, was not argument, and I still maintain 
that the tacticves are generally “ short in stature, clumsily made, 
by no means robust, and abominably ill-visaged.” The good- 
looking Stamboolis certainly were of my opinion, and wondered 
where the Sultan had collected such a set of scare-crows. Such as 
they are, however, they almost universally possess a valuable quality 
in a military view, which the rest of the Turks seem deficient in. 
They are extremely active, and quick in all their movements. I 
several times saw them perform evolutions with a rapidity that 
astonished me, even with the vitesse in manceuvring of some fine 
European regiments fresh in my memory. These, it is true, were 
not done neatly or symmetrically, but the result was obtained,— 
lines were changed, squares, solid or hollow, formed, and the troops 
again deployed with celerity ; and if their style of step and march 
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major, there was nothing to be said against the promptness and 
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‘I am speaking, it will be understood, of the troops of the oldest 
standing, and more especially of the imperial guards. There were, 
at the time, from two to three thousand men at the capital in this 
advanced stage ; the rest were bad indeed.’ 

After digressing a little, the author continues :— 


‘I remarked at Constantinople as well as at Smyrna, a want of a 
sufficient number of well instructed non-commissioned officers and 
subalterns ; a deficiency which threw too much of the business on 
a few superior officers. This was not so obvious in the guards, 
but it existed even among them. Another defect, in part consequent 
on the former, was, that there was not a sufficient gradation of 
respect and subordination. ‘To the eyes of the troops, the Bimbashi 
or colonel, with his scarlet cloak and diamond crescent, seemed, 
indeed, a great personage, and was properly honoured; but the 
subalterns, dressed little better than themselves, and perhaps, gene- 
rally, not much superior in condition, education, or manners, were 
treated with great familiarity. For instance, a fellow in the lines 
would call, or make a sign, to his officer, and, on his approach, 
whisper in his ear, or talk and laugh with him aloud ; and this I 
have seen many times during drills. 

‘ Another fault I could not help observing, was a too general 
neglect of cleanliness of dress and person. The imperial guards 
wore, during summer, a uniform composed of strong, coarse, white 
cotton stuff, which too frequently betrayed the marks of powder 
and gun polishing, mixed with the stains of the pilaff-kettle and its 
contents. The idleness of the Turks would be delighted with our 
sensible plan of bronzing muskets, but it has not yet been intro- 
duced ; and theirs appear mostly in a dirty condition. Some of the 
defects, which are trifling, and perhaps merely such to the eye, may 
be traced to the French school in which they have been formed. 
The cartouch-box is slung too loosely, and hangs too low; and, 
what is more striking, when on the field, little or no attention seems 
paid to what we call “ the dressing of the line ;” for the shortest 
man of the company will be found flanking the tallest, and the 
fattest the leanest.’ 

From his account of the tacticoes, the author again digresses , in 
order to introduce the history of Calosso, the Piedmontese adven- 
rurer who has assisted Mahmood in the forming of his new troops. 
The history of this young man is interesting, and may, perhaps, 
be instructive ; but we must now pass it over, in order to find space 
for the author's further remarks on the Turkish army. 


‘ The cavalry corps that Calosso instructed were lancers, and com- 
posed of the finest young men in the newarmy. In spite, however 
of the Turks’ fondness for horses, and their reputed good horseman- 
ship, I did not think they were as yet equal in their way, to what 
part of the infantry (more especially part of the guards) were in 
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theirs. ‘The fact is, they were in an unnatural position, with their 
low saddles and long stirrups. ‘The seat we take on horseback is 
natural, or intrinsically habitual to us, (which is much the same 
thing,) for we sit on chairs with our legs extended or pendant; but 
the Turks, on the contrary, double their legs under them, and sit on 
their heels; —their own mode of riding, with the leg contracted to- 
wards the groin and their feet, supported with broad shovels of 
stirrups, drawn under the hody, was in accordance with their habits, 
and easy to them, though most inconvenient and insupportable for 
any distance, to one of us. For myself, I can say, that the few 
times I rode on a Turkish saddle I was in purgatory, and once, after 
a short journey of twenty-four miles, I thought my legs and back 
were broken. I conclude, that our saddle and our posture must be 
equally painful and genant to the Turks, and I indeed saw that 
hardly any of the lancers had a good firm, close seat. Calosso had 
the greatest difficulty to make them keep their stirrups at their pro- 
per regulation length—they were always for tucking them up, so as 
to approach what I must call their natural posture; and I several 
times saw fellows despatched from the barracks, dismount as soon 
as they were out of sight, and take in “a point or so” to make them- 
selves comfortable. Accustomed moreover to saddles, from which 
it is impossible to fall, (except with the horse,) they do not feel con- 
fident in Frank saddles, from which a descent is easy enough, as 
they often exemplify in their own persons. These difficulties may 
be overcome, particularly by the young, and have been overcome by 
many, but their seat will be unnatural to them, as long as they 
persist in sitting like tailors as they do. I would recommend the 
Sultan to introduce chairs or stools of Christian-like elevation into 
their barracks, and to punish them whenever they are found sedent 
in any other way than upon them. To speak seriously, it will be 
found difficult to change the habits of Turks, and until they are 
changed, the Turks will not shine as light horse a l’Européenne. 
This corps, however, such as it is, and although it was certainly not 
in their own light cavalry, which has always been esteemed, but in 
their infantry, that the great inferiority of Turkish armies was felt, 
is the favourite corps of the Sultan, and that to which he used to 
devote most time and attention. ‘Their uniform was simple and 
good: they wore a close blue jacket, with a little embroidery in 
yellow worsted, blue cossack trowsers, and black leather boots, 
with spurs screwed to the heels. Their cap was the same red skull- 
cap with a blue tassel, as worn by the infantry—a decidedly bad 
coeffure, if only as relates to sun, and wind, and weather, and a poor 
defence against a sabre cut, should an enemy get within their lance. 
Among the officers there were a few really elegant young fellows, 
who wore their uniform of good materials, and set off with superior 
embroidery and a diamond crescent on the breast, in a smart dashing 
manner that would not misbecome a juvenile of our own gallant 
lancers. But for the stupid skull-cap, and the open, unbuttoned 
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throat, there was nothing to distinguish them from European 
officers. Some of them, in imitation of their neat instructor, posi- 
tively got Christian shirts made, and wore them with low collars 
tied round with a black ribbon. This great improvement to their 
appearance made the Turks stare, and wonder what in the prophet’s 
name they should come to next. ‘The lancers, however, could not 
meddle with the skull-caps, which was a pity. The men were but 
too generally dirty and slovenly, like the infantry ;: their blue cloth 
dress seemed nearly always to require beating and brushing, nor 
were their lances, their sabres, (straight like ours, and made in 
France,) their bits, bridles, stirrups, &c., kept in better order. But 
even among them there were some military dandies who prided 
themselves in their equipments, and gloried “ in the ringing of the 
knightly spur.” I was ove morning in a shop at Galata, kept by a 
little fellow, half English, half Italian, where Britain hardware 
goods are retailed. Three young lancers came in to buy some 
spurs. Stampa, who had sold a vast number he had received from 
England, and had hardly any left, handed them a few pairs of modest 
calibre. ‘‘These will never do, my friend,” said they, “ they are too 
short ; and’”’—ringing the solid rowel, “do not make half enough 
noise.” Indeed, it seemed one of the chief pleasures of these boys 
to strut about in their boots, and listen to the music of their heels. 
Another morning, when walking near the barracks, accompanied by 
my phlegmatic Chaldean, two laughing, frolicsome lads of officers, 
invited me to sit down on one of their twelve-inch high stools, and 
smoke a pipe. One of them was a marvellous genius, for he spoke 
a few words of French. I remember that the very first subject they 
entered upon was boots and spurs, and that the linguist putting out 
(a most singular rarity in Turkey) a well-blackened boot, and var- 
nished military spur, asked my opiniou as to their being correct or 
otherwise. I assured him they were “ quite the thing,” thoroughly 
Frank. On which he smilingly rose, said, “ Bien, n’est-ce pas 
bien ?” made his rowel ring, and looked at his spur, with all the 
complacence of a Charles Goldfinch.’ 

Captain Frankland, who paid a short visit to Constantinople, in 
1827, professes to add to our information concerning the condition 
of the new Turkish troops. He appears, however, to have been 
much more careful to note down in his journal the ‘moving ac- 
cidents by flood and field,’ which occurred to himself, than to de- 
scribe the customs and manners of the people with whom he 
sojourned. He did, ‘nevertheless, attempt to get a view of the in- 
terior of the Caserne, or barracks, but was frightened away by the 
stick of a fierce, red-bearded, renegado-looking Aga. 


‘Upon quitting the holy precincts of Santa Sophia, we pro- 
ceeded to a handsome caserne, occupied by the newly organized 
troops (or Nizam Djedid), and asked permission of the sentinel on 
duty to enter, which he readily granted, no doubt looking for a 
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reward. We had, however, scarcely time to look around us, before 
out sallied a fierce, red-bearded renegado-looking Aga, who, calling 
for a stick, asked of our interpreter how we got in there, and by 
whose leave ; upon hearing the reply from our trembling dragoman, 
he beckoned to the unfortunate sentinel, and, making him ground 
his arms, laid the stick pretty heavily over his shoulders, first on 
one, and then on the other side. 


‘I own I expected that our own turn would come next; and 
was deliberating what I should do, and whether I should shoot him 
on the spot, for I was armed with pocket-pistols, if he attempted to 
lay his hands on me, when he waved his stick for us to begone ; 
and we did not even stay another moment to reward the poor 
friendly sentinel, lest we should be perceived by the infuriated Aga. 
Congratulating each other upon our escape with a whole skin, we 
now proceeded to the Ackmaiden, as the Turks call the Hippo- 
drome.’ 


Some time after this unsuccessful attempt, he beheld the new 
troops, and, notwithstanding the contemptible appearance, prophe- 
cied that they might hereafter prove formidable to the nations of 
the West. 


‘In the evening I hired horses, and rode about in the neighbour- 
of Pera, examining the Topchi (or the artillery barrack) and the 
troops of the Nizam Djedid, who were drilling in the open space 


before it. There are at present, as I learn, about twenty thousand 
of these troops in and about the capital, including the villages of the 
Bosphorus. They are just now very contemptible troops, consist- 
ing almost entirely of boys, with a sprinkling of very old men, to 
discipline them ; they are, to use the French term, “ entre loup et 
chien,” having lost the elan and energy of their ancient system, 
and not yet attained the advantages of European tactics. Let 
Europe, therefore, beware of them ; for they display an aptitude for 
martial exercises, which, if once properly applied by their govern- 
ment, and placed under the restraints of discipline, will render them 
again formidable to the nations of the West.’ 


We have thus minutely followed the travellers in their account of 
the elements of the Turkish army, because the generality of readers 
feel an interest in the fate of Turkey, and must be pleased with the 
least approximation to a knowledge of its real strength. But the 
moral condition and habits of the people at large, possess a still 
stronger claim upon our attention ; and we willingly tura from the 
tacticoes, and their red caps, to other topics. It is generally be- 
lieved in Europe, that the people of the East are immutable in their 
customs, prejudices, and fashions ; that, for example, the Ottoman 
of the present day is the same being, at least in outward appearance, 
as the Ottoman who fought under Esto-Gral, or Orchan. But this 
is very far from being the case. Manners and fashions vary in the 
East as well as in the West ; and the supposed unchangeable Turk 
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has been gradually undergoing those changes, both in character and 
opinion, which have at length thrown him into the wake of Euro- 
pean civilisation. This is evident from the reforms of Mahmoud. 
No further back than fifty years ago, the revolution he has effected 
would have been altogether impracticable. In fact, the sultan who 
preceded him fell a victim to his desires for the amelioration of his 
country. Moreover, if we contrast the accounts which ancient tra- 
vellers give of their reception and treatment among the Mussulmans 
of Constantinople, with the narratives of contemporary travellers, 
we shall find that their picture of Turkish manners differ exceed- 
ingly. The Ottoman of old times, puffed up by wealth and con- 
quest, regarded the Frank as a dog, whom it was allowable to spurn 
and contemn ; but, at present, this ‘ good old fashion’ is greatly 
on the wane ; for although the Turk may openly pretend to despise 
the Christian, he is in secret convinced of his own inferiority, and is 
willing to imitate the ‘ Giaours.’ 

To proceed, however, with Mr. Mac Farlane’s account of Constan- 
tinople : 

‘ When I landed on the vast Christian suburbs of Constantinople, 
though I had been prepared by previous information, I was asto- 
nished at the melancholy, depopulated aspect of the place—the con- 
sequences of the dead stop that political events had put to trade, 
and of the subtraction of the numerous and industrious class of 
Catholic Armenians, eight or ten thousand of whom (by a capricious 
and still inexplicable act of tyranny on the part of the Sultan) had 
been exiled into Asia, in the month of January, 1828, whilst from two 
to three thousand, who had found more mercy, had been relegated 
in villages in the neighbourhood of the capital. 


‘On passing through Galata, and ascending the steep “ infidel 
hill” to Pera, this aspect did not improve ; on the contrary, we 
seemed to have left al] the life and population that still animated the 
place, on the quays of Galata,—we hardly met a soul on our way 
up, but swarms of starving, mangy dogs, perambulated the silent 
streets, giving me an opportunity, on my very first arrival, to make 
the acquaintance of this pest of the Ottoman capital. The long 
Frank street of Pera was rather more humanly frequented, but even 
this, my guide told me, offered a sad contrast to what it had been a 
few months before. I observed that nearly every third door had 
been newly painted red. “ Those,” I was told, ‘“ were the houses 
of the exiled Catholic Armenians; they have been sold by the 
government, who permitted none but Turks to become purchasers ; 
to the Turks, therefore, they have been ceded for not a twentieth 
part of their real value, and the present proprietors have changed 
the colour of the doors, to show whom they belong to; red being 
the hue affected by the Turks, which no rayah, or Christian, dare 
imitate on the exterior of his dwelling.” Of the latter fact, which 
was, of course, well known to me, I had lost sight at Smyrna, where 
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rayahs and all are quietly permitted to paint their houses, just as 
their women do their cheeks, with any colour they choose. 


‘ I remarked, also, that the rayahs we met, but more particularly 
the Armenians and Jews, wore a more sombre, timid, and subjected 
countenance, and a more shuffling, crouching demeanour, than at 
Ghiaour Ismir ; they looked like slaves, who dreaded every moment 
to be found at fault, and who had their tyrant’s whip ever before 
their eyes. This, however, was easily to be accounted for, as in the 
great den they were exposed to the more immediate pressures of 
despotism. But what equally struck me, and what I could not so 
readily explain, was the expression and deportment of all the Frank 
Perotes I encountered ; the first was gloomy, sullen, duplex, and 
retiring, yet mixed, at the same time, with a rude inquisitiveness ; 
the second was composed of vulgar pompousness and strut, with a 
vast portion of that apprehensiveness and drawing back a man is 
moved with, when he suspects every person that approaches him 
has the plague, or some other deadly contagion upon him. To my 
eyes, nearly every individual I passed in the streets had the air of a 
conspirator—of the dirty hero of some Cato-street gang.’ 


Both Mr. Mac Farlane and Captain Frankland dwell with much 
rapture on the scenery of the Bosphorus. But descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature must always yield in interest to those of manners : 
we therefore proceed to Mr. Mac Farlane’s account of the Sultan’s 
magnificence and devotions : 


‘ At about twelve o'clock, the roaring of the cannon at Tophana 
announced that the Sultan had left the palace of Beshik-tash ; to 
these the artillery at the opposite point of the seraglio responded ; 
and, as the imperial barge ascended the Golden Horn, the arsenal 
and other batteries fired their salutes.. The long kachambas, bril- 
liant with gold and silk, and propelled by thirteen pair of oars, 
rapidly approached, and in its train six other barges scarcely less 
magnificent. The Sultan was seated within a gilt trellice. On the 
quay, where he landed, was a horse richly caparisoned, with 
housings of velvet, and gold-bit and bridle set with jewels, and 
broad Turkish stirrups of massy gold. He mounted; and, fol- 
lowed by his splendid household officers and other dignitaries, rode 
to the mosque, which was only a few paces from the water's edge, 
in all the pomp of Oriental etiquette. During this procession, the 
gathered crowd was as still as death: none but the veiled women 
seemed to dare to fix their eyes on the vicar of the prophet. The 
Sultan himself, looking straight before him, took no notice of his 
assembled slaves, but one of his suite, the Caftan-aghassi, waved an 
imperial turban and plumes, which he bore in his arms, to the right 
and to the left, as if to salute the people on behalf of its lofty owner. 
When Mahmoud had said his vamaz in the mosque, he retired to 
an adjoining apartment, whence he presently emerged, (prayer and 
toilette together not having occupied him above twenty minutes,) 
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certainly as far as exterior went, “ an altered man.” He had dis- 
encumbered himself of his costly turbans—his plumes, his diamond 
aigrettes, and his flowing eastern robes; he appeared in a most 
simple military dress—a plain, dark-blue mantle, cossack trowsers 
and boots, with cavalry spurs fastened to their heels ; his only head- 
covering a common fess, or scarlet cloth cap, with a blue silk tassel. 
He mounted his horse, (on an English saddle with long stirrups), 
and followed by only six attendants, rode off at a hand-gallop to 
Daut-Pasha, to hold a military council, previous to the marching of 
some troops for the Balkan.’ 

Of Sultan Mahmoud’s personal appearance, the same traveller 
says : 

‘I had read in some traveller, that his complexion was deadly pale, 
and that the expression of his countenance partook of the doomed 
melancholy that used generally to mark that of his cousin and prede- 
cessor, the unfortunate Selim. The complexion I saw was as far 
from pallid as it well could be—it was excessively sun-burnt, a 
manly brown; but I was informed of the correctness of the travel- 
ler’s statement, and that he had got rid of the sickly hue of the 
seraglio, only lately, or since his passion for the military life and the 
field had developed itself. Manly exercise, and a constant exposure 
to sun and wind, could not plant roses on a cheek of forty, but they 
had given what suited a soldier and a reforming Sultan better. In- 
stead of melancholy, and the air of a doomed man, I remarked an 
expression of firmness and self-confidence, and of haughtiness not 
unmixed with a degree of ferocity, His lofty and orientally arched 
eye-brows, his large coal-black eyes, (which are habitually, how- 
ever, rather heavy than otherwise), his thick black beard and mus- 
tachioes, which completely veil the expression of the lower features, 
the lordly carriage of his head, are all calculated to strike, and coin- 
cide perfectly with our picturesque idea of an eastern despot. There 
was perhaps more than one Turk in his suite who had the same 
traits in greater perfection, and whom a stranger might have fancied 
to be the Sultan; but there is a decided character in Mahmoud's 
person that no incognito disguise can conceal from those who have 
once seen him. This I have been told by Turks, Greeks, and 
Armenians, who have often recognized him with fear and trembling 
when he has been wandering with only one attendant (meanly tra- 
vestied like himself) through the obscure quarters of Constantinople 
---an amusement, or an occupation, that up to the last winter he 
was accustomed frequently to give himself. 


‘ His stature is not tall, but a fine breadth of shoulders, an open 
chest, and well set arms, denote robustness and great bodily strength. 
Indeed, up to his late exclusive devotion to the arts of war, to 
drilling and maneeuvring, his great pride used to be to pull the 
“longest bow,” of any man in his dominions, (I do not mean meta- 
phorically), and numerous little stone columns stuck up in the hol- 
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low of the Ocmeidan at extraordinary distances, to mark the flight 
of the imperial arrow, still attest the strength of his arm. The 
lower part of his frame is not so good; like nearly all the great 
Turks I have seen, there is a defect and ungracefulness in his legs, 
derived from the Turkish mode of continually sitting with those 
members crossed under the body—a mode that must check the cir- 
culation of the blood, and tend to distortion. Besides, the youthful 
life of Mahmoud was passed in the inactive imprisonment of the 
seraglio, in the most sedentary manner, among time-worn women 
and slaves, shut up from all manly exercise. ‘The Turkish gentle- 
men, as well as ladies, are proud of a fine smooth hand, but hitherto 
they are obstinate enemies to those adventitious coverings and pre- 
servers considered by us indispensable to both sexes. I could point 
out to them the chapter in the Koran where they are strictly pro- 
hibited adorning their persons (which they do most profusely) with 
gold and jewels, silks and costly robes : but I know not where they 
can find a prohibition of gloves, which Mahomet could have had no 
more idea of, than of that choice and cherished produce of a world 
yet undiscovered—rum. But gloves no Turk has yet worn, and 
the Sultan’s hands were bare, like those of all the rest—a trifle, but 
a trifle a European could scarcely help remarking, when he saw him 
in his almost European military dress. Another insignificant vari- 
ation from our personal equipment, was his boots: they were not 
of leather, but of black velvet, every time I saw him in his military 
costume ; the form, however, was European, and they were worn 
under the trowsers, like our Wellington’s.’ 

Perhaps a stronger proof could not be given of the changes 
which time has effected in the character of the Turks, than the 
freedom which they now allow their women. Captain Frankland 
describes the conduct of the Reis Effendi’s wife as being quite as 
free as that of the wife of any Secretary of State in Europe : 


‘When I had finished my sketch, I joined the ladies of our party 
who were sitting together upon a kind of temporary divan near a 
handsome fountain, in the foreground, and not far from the banks 
of the Bosphorus. Close behind them was a group of Turkish fe- 
males, apparently of consequence, as they were attended by two 
well-dressed chaoushes, who remained at a little distance, with their 
heads turned discreetly another way, and by several black slaves. 

«I was seated at the feet of one of the Frank ladies, and showing 
her the sketch I had just made. One of the Turkish dames was 
curious to see the book, and began to converse with the lady at 
whose feet I was sitting. She said, “ Come here, I like your beau- 
tiful face, come and be acquainted with me ; I wish to know you 
all.” The fair Frank replied courteously to her, and they conversed 
very animatedly. 

‘ The Turk now unveiled herself, and said, “ Who is that young 
man at your feet with the book? Is he your husband?” Which 
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being answered in the negative, she replied, “ Ah! how happy you 
ladies of Frangistan are, who can enjoy the society of the male sex 
without restraint !” 

‘She was a very handsome and young woman, with fine large 
black expressive eyes, and arched brows: she smoked her chibouque, 
and ate bonbons, while she talked to us. We endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon another of her companions to unveil: she at first excused 
herself, and expressed fear of being observed ; at length she sighed 
very heavily, and shewed her face likewise ; but she was not so 
young or handsome as the other, and was perhaps her mother. 

‘The younger lady now said to the fair Frank, “ Ask him to 
make my likeness.” I immediately set about making a rough out- 
line of the group ; and when I had finished it, showed it to her. 
Meanwhile, a great many Turkish women of inferior grade had ga- 
thered about us, and the poor lady began to be alarmed, saying, 
“ Tell him not to show the drawing to those other women, for they 
will know who it is. I am the wife of the Reis Effendi ; and should 
it be known that I have unveiled before the Franks, I shall devour 
a great deal of grief.” 


‘ The fair Frank explained all this conversation to me, and I have 
written it as nearly as I could remember its import, not however 
answering for its being verbatim. The Reis Effendi’s wife, seeing 
that she had attracted the observation of her own countrywomen, 
now withdrew, saying many civil things, and casting many soft 
looks from her black eyes upon her Frangi friends, some of which 
the draughtsman had vanity enough to think were meant for him- 
self.’ 


Mr. Mac Farlane found the ladies of Constantinople equally de- 
sirous of exhibiting their charms : 


‘On my way home through the park, I came up with a party of 
Turkish ladies, who were also on their return to town, from the 
scene of their holiday gaieties. They were in high spirits. As I 
passed, and turned round to look at them, one of them showed her 
whole face, instead of only her eyes and the tip of her nose. ‘That 
might be by accident ; her yasmack might have been deranged, as 
all veils will at times—but lo! another mysterious covering is with- 
drawn—and lo, another! They were three charming faces, really 
worth showing: and had it not been for my companion, who pro- 
bably dreaded the consequences of these approaches to gallantry, 
should any surly Osmanlis observe us, I should willingly have 
loitered on my way to give them a few more of the admizing glances 
they evidently courted. I was the more inclined to do so, as these 
were the first specimens of the lady-species I had an opportunity of 
seeing. My guide, however, consoled me :—“ Let us go on, let us 
goon,” said he; “ you will see plenty of pretty faces in Constan- 
tinople, for there is no Turkish woman in these times, but will show 
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her face whenever opportunity offers, unless she be old or ugly.” 
I found in a few days that my oracle spoke truth.’—pp. 258, 259. 


Of the amusements of Sultan Mahmoud, Mr. Mac Farlane says : 


‘T was told some curious stories of Sultan Mahmoud. ‘The hos~ 
tile invasion of his dominions did not as yet appear to give him 
much inquietude ; he busied himself with his new troops as hereto- 
fore, and even made numerous parties of pleasure, which neither he 
nor his predecessors for a long time had been accustomed to. One 
of the most singular of these, was an excursion in boats to Princes’ 
islands in the sea of Marmora, where he had made the Greeks, the 
only inhabitants of the place, dance and sing before him, and the 
festivity of the day was concluded late in the evening by the explo- 
sion of a fire-ship—his highness being curious to witness the partial 
effect of that dreadful engine of war, which he has of late had occa- 
sion to hear so much of, and to pay so dearly for. Some of the dis- 
contented Osmanlis, (who then evidently formed a considerable body 
at the capital, as well as in Asia Minor, where I had recently listened 
to their complaints), said he must be mad, whilst certain rayahs 
whispered he was only drunk. The latter opinion, that the sultan 
drank wine, and occasionally to excess, I may mention, in passing, 
was pretty generally entertained at Constantinople. These asser- 
tions it is of course difficult to prove or disprove, but they were 
countenanced to acertain degree, by an irregularity of purpose, and 
by the emanation of violent measures, conceived in the night, and 
sometimes, though not always, abrogated in the morning ; and con- 
firmed (if my informant told the truth) by the fragments of certain 
long-necked bottles, which are never seen to contain any thing but 
good French wines, that were now and then espied thrown in heaps 
in the garden of a small lonely kiosk on the hills of Asia, close 
behind the beautiful village of Kanderli, to which the sultan was 
wont to resort nearly every evening during the summer of 1828. 
The usual associate in these convivial moments, was said to be his 
selictar or sword-bearer.’ 


We copy the following anecdote, as strikingly illustrative of 
Turkish manners : 


‘ The first time I landed at a wharf near the mosque of the Sul- 
tana Validé, there were some Turks loitering by the water's side ; 
at a short distance I passed through a fish-market, where there was 
some activity, but thence through several streets I met but one in- 
dividual—a Greek, in an unhappy plight ;—he had suffered the 
punishment of the bastinado but recently, his feet were raw or 
dreadfully swollen, he walked with groans of anguish, putting his 
feet down and lifting them up, as if he were treading on red-hot 
iron; and when he had gone some distance, being able to bear it 
no longer, he threw himself on the ground, and continued his route 
on his hands and knees. I had seen twice at Smyrna a poor fel- 
low’s heels where his head should be, but had never seen the effects 
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of the eastern punishment of the bastinado till now—they were 
dreadful. My attendant, to whom as a resident in Persia and 
Turkey, such exhibitions were no rarity, informed me that the ex- 
quisite pain would sometimes last for months, particularly on the 
feet of a poor labouring man obliged to hobble about to gain his 
daily bread. An approved remedy (which I once saw applied to a 
broken head) is to wrap up the feet in a lamb’s skin, stripped warm 
from the carcase ; but a cheaper and more general method is to 
bathe the lacerated feet in salt and water—an operation which 
should seem by no means agreeable.’ 


Of the work of Captain Frankland we shall merely observe, that 
it is the result of much too short a visit to be valuable, though it 
contains a few anecdotes and descriptions which are not destitute of 
interest. Mr. Mac Farlane’s work is more elaborate, and contains 
considerable additions to our knowledge of the Turkish Empire. 
Of the style, which is not particularly brilliant or polished, the 
reader will be enabled to judge by the ample extracts we have 
given. The work, however, is particularly well-timed, and cannot 
fail to possess for the greater number a very considerable degree of 
interest. 
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“The meteor offspring of the brain.” 
COLERIDGE. 
Tue star is set, that lighted me 
Thro’ Fancy’s wide domain, 
And the fairy paths of poesy 
I now may seek in vain. 


"Lis but when Sorrow’s clouds appear 
In frowning darkness o’er me, 

The light of song bursts forth to cheer 
The gloomy path before me. 


As o’er the dusky waves at night 
Oft mariners behold, 

That ocean form—-St. Ermo’s light 
When tempests are foretold. 


Two reasons in my mind arise 
Why song is now denied me,— 

No light can venture near thine eyes, 
Nor grief—when thou’rt beside me ! 


E. L, I. 
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A pAMPHLET on this subject, by a Mr. Saintsbury,* has recently 
been very industriously circulated, with the view of persuading the 
public that slavery in the East Indies not only prevails to an enor- 
mous extent, but is of a character quite as oppressive and degrad- 
ing as West India slavery ; and moreover, that East India sugar, 
instead of being the produce of free labour, is in reality raised by 
slave labour, not Jess than that of Mauritius or Jamaica. This lat- 
ter point is indeed the object which the writer especially attempts 
to prove, and which, therefore, we shall in the present article 
address ourselves more particularly to examine. 

This is not the first time that ‘interested writers have attempted 
to persuade the English public that the sugar imported hither from 
the East Indies is the produce of slave labour. Similar attempts 
were made some years ago by the late Mr. Marryat, and subse- 
quently by Mr. Macqueen, of Glasgow; and the former was at the 
time triumphantly refuted, in an able pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Letter 
to W. W. Whitmore, Esq., M. P.,’ of which we shall in the follow- 
ing remarks freely avail ourselves. The only new source of evi- 
dence which Mr. Saintsbury professes to adduce in repeating this 
exploded fallacy, consists in the Parliamentary Papers published in 
1828, on Slavery in India. To these latter interesting documents 
we shall in the sequel particularly advert; but for the sake of 
readers who may not have previously paid much attention to this 
subject, it seems necessary to notice, in the first place, the evidence 
furnished in the voluminous Report published by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, on the Culture of Sugar in 
India—a report which both Mr. Marryat and Mr. Saintsbury have 
very frequently cited, and which they must have ransacked with no 
ordinary industry, since they have selected with great ingenuity 
every line in it which, on this part of the case, could be made to 
suit their purpose. They could not therefore possibly avoid per- 
using the passages in this report, which we now proceed to quote. 
The first is taken from the Consultations of the Bengal Board of 
Trade, of the 7th August, 1792, and is as follows :—- 

‘ A short comparison of the condition of the cultivators of the 
ground in the West India islands with those of this country, will 
show the probability of its.always being more expensive to raise 
sugar there than in Bengal. ‘The agriculture of the former is 
carried on under circumstances so forced and unnatural, that while 
they excite the indignation and pity of the philosopher, they create 
his astonishment that a concurrence of incidents in human affairs 
could ever have established them. In order to obtain a rude pro- 





* » East India Slavery. By George Saintsbury. London, 1829.’ 
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duce of the ground, human beings have been forced from a country 
about 4000 miles distant from that which they are to cultivate ; 
and whatever may have been their former condition or habits of 
life, are compelled to the rudest toil. None of the West-India 


‘labourers are Aborigines ; none of them are freemen. ‘The whole 


are slaves imported as above described, or the descendants of such 
imports ; and their population is so continually on the decrease 
that regular supplies from Africa are deemed necessary to keep up 
the requisite number. So confined are the territories of these 
islands, at least of the British West India islands, and several of the 
French, that without neglecting those productions which are the 
objects of northern nations, they are unable to furnish the food 
necessary for the support of their own inhabitants. Grain, flour, 
salt-meat, and salt-fish, are carried at a great expense from the dis- 
tant regions of Europe and North America, and form the principal 
subsistence of the slaves. 


‘It is superfluous to dwell upon the heavy charge of the esta- 
blishment of overseers and superintendents requisite for urging the 
labour of slaves ; but it is sufficient to observe, that the expense of 
obtaining the produce of the ground by such means will be neces- 
sarily above the natural level. 


‘In this country (Bengal) the cultivator is either the immediate 
proprietor of the ground, or he hires it, as in Europe, of the pro- 
prietor, and uses his discretion in cultivating what he thinks best 
adapted to the nature of the soil, or the demand of the market. 
One field produces sugar, the next wheat, rice, or cotton. The 
husbandman is nourished and clothed from his own ground ; or, if 
he thinks it more his interest to sell the whole of his own produce, 
supplies himself and family with the necessaries of life from his 
neighbour, or from the next public market. 

‘ In the British West India islands, the value of a seasoned ordi- 
nary man-slave, in the prime of life, is about 60/., say 600 current 
rupees, and the interest of money is there about six per cent. ; 
consequently, 36 current rupees per annum is the value of the 
stock per head, supposing the stock permanent ;* which is more 
than the average price of labour in this country. The death of the 
slaves decreases the stock in the proportion, taking the matter in 
a general view, that the number of slaves born in the island are in- 
sufficient to keep up the requisite number without importation 
from Africa. Tue BENGAL PEASANTRY ARE FREEMEN ; and are, in 
the usual course of nature, replaced by their children. 

‘ Other circumstances have their effects. ‘The West India slave 





* <The interest of money invested in the purchase of slaves cannot be 
fairly reckoned at less than 10 per cent., but this is independent of the food 
and clothing and medical attendance, &c., which the slave requires ; of the 
rte paid for him; and of the various other disadvantages accompanying 
slavery. 
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has no interest in the success of his labour. A good crop alleviates 
not his condition ; a bad one renders it not worse, while he receives 
his daily ration of European or American grain and salt provision. 
There is no cheering motive to animate his industry. The pro- 
prietor of the estate often resides in Europe, and leaves the manage- 
ment to hired servants, to the consequences of whose knavery and 
negligence he is open, while his slaves are exposed to their want of 
humanity. 

‘ The Bengal peasant is actuated by the ordinary wants and 
desires of mankind. His family assist his labour, and soothe his 
toil, and the sharp eye of personal interest guides his judgment. 


‘In the West Indies, the whole labour of the ground is per- 
formed by hand, with the spade or hoe. Here the ox and plough, 
as in Europe, lesson the labour of man, and facilitate the produc- 
tions of the earth.’ 

The above lucid and satisfactory statement is followed by a great 
number of reports from the residents and collectors in different 
provinces belonging to the Presidency of Bengal, and extending 
through more than two hundred closely-printed folio pages. In 
these reports there is not a single syllable to be found which con- 
tradicts the view given of the subject by the Bengal Board of 
Trade. On the contrary, the existence of slavery, as a condition of 
society in Bengal, is not once alluded to by any of the reporters ; 
although, had the cultivation of sugar been conducted by slave- 
labour, it would have been impossible for them to have avoided the 
recognition of it. They have given us a variety of minute and 
detailed calculations of the cost of raising sugar ; but the value of 
slaves, or the expense of maintaining them, is not once hinted at. 
There is no more allusion to slave-labour in any part of those 
numerous and voluminous reports, than there would be to slave- 
labour, in a report on the expense of cultivating wheat in this 
country ; or than there would be to the hire of free labourers in a 
report on the expense attending the culture of sugar in Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, or the Mauritius. 


We subjoin one of these estimates, the first that presents itself, 
to which all the others will be found to be exact counterparts, in 
this respect, at least, that they all speak of hired labour, and never 
once allude, in the remotest degree, to slave-labour :— 

‘From Mr. Fletcher, Resident at Radnagore. Estimate of the 
expense attending one bigah of sugar-cane, and boiling the same 
into Jaggree (p. 150). 


*« Rent .R. 0 O 
0 O 


Preparing and planting 22 coolies, weeding 5, earth- 
ing plants 6, watering 15, tying the leaves, 24, in 
all 72 coolies 


6 
Carried over. 12 
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Brought forward 12 0 

Ploughing eight days........ ein Oui he iii ales 312 2 
Cutting the cane 20 coolies (labourers), grinding 
the cane, and boiling the juice into jaggree 54, in 

ery errr re dah tgpaes 62 8 

Sursam seed, a little with each plant............ 2 0 0 

Straw for fire with dried cane ..............6. 1 0 0 

PORE na a dio ee 0c nen eew eee naaedenes 1 00 

22 14 4 


We have seen what is stated on this subject by the Board of 
Trade. The members of that Board must have resided many years 
in Bengal before they could have been eligible to the situation they 
hold. They must, therefore, have been cognizant of the fact, 
whether sugar was, or was not, cultivated by slaves, as the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council, to whom their observations were ad- 
dressed, must also have been. ‘They, however, distinctly repre- 
sent the cultivation in the Bengal provinces to be conducted by 
free-labour, in contradistinction to the slave-labour of the West 
Indies. We also find that in not one of the estimates which were 
transmitted from the various provinces of Bengal to this Board, 
is the very slightest allusion made to slave-labour, as forming a 
constituent part of the charge of cultivating sugar. But this is 
not all ; even this conclusive evidence is further strengthened by 
incidental notices of the most unequivocal kind, occurring in dif- 
ferent parts of these reports, and which abundantly confirm the 
correctness of the assertion that sugar is not cultivated in Bengal 
by slaves. We cite a few examples :— 


‘Mr. Udney, the Resident at Malda, in a letter dated Feb. 18, 
1793, thus writes : 


‘The expense of cultivating one bigah’ (about 1,600 square 
feet) ‘is estimated at Rs. 8. 8, whereof the particulars are, 





| ee ee Rs. 112 O 
IE OTD goss ee ones ceive neds sale 014 O 
Ditto, weeding, eight times .................. 4 0 0 
Ditto, cutting, and bringing earth.............. 0 8 0 
Ditto, tying canes, four times.................. i @. 
SS PRE ee Re ry rr 0 6 O 

8 8 O 


‘ The quantity of canes produced per bigah is estimated at 8000, 
value Rs. 13. 

‘ When a ryot employs hired servants alone to cultivate his land, 
his profit is estimated at Rs. 1.8. per crop per bigah ; but few if 
any ryots do pay for the whole labour bestowed on their land, but 
cultivate in part with the members of their own family ; and, inso- 
much as a ryot is able to employ them in cultivating the land, and 
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looking after the canes, so much he gains’: thus the profit he derives 
per bigah per crop may be averaged at four to six rupees.’ 


Mr. Cheap, the President at Soonamooky, in a letter, dated Fe- 
bruary 14, 1793, takes occasion to observe, that ‘ The ryots possess 
no capital, and therefore are unable to purchase a sufficiency of 
manure to prepare their grounds.’ (p. 154.) He does not say (nor 
does any one else, when treating, as they frequently do, of the same 
point, the deficiency of capital) that that deficiency disables the cul- 
tivators from purchasing a sufficiency of slaves to prepare their 
grounds; (this is what would naturally have occurred to West 
Indians, or to any who treated of cultivation by slave labour :) but 
only that it disables them from purchasing a sufficiency of manure. 


Mr. Treves, resident at Benares, in a long report, dated April, 
1793, wherein he discusses the advantages which the native ryot 
possesses in cultivating the cane, as compared with the supposed 
case of a European capitalist, who must ‘give daily wages to all 
his people,’ observes, that as the ryot’s ‘ whole family work upon it, 
the necessity of having daily labourers is entirely removed;’ and 
that ‘as to superintendence, it costs him nothing.’ He adds, that 
the estimates which he submits to the Supreme Government, are 
‘grounded on the supposition that all labour, assistance, &c., be- 
stowed or applied, has been paid for according to the usual rates of 
the country ; or, in other words, those rates are calculated at what 
the cultivation would probably cost, were it carried on by a person 
not possessed of the natural local advantages of the ryot, and who 
would be obliged to pay the hire of labourers and of bullocks, and 
the cost of manure, &c., &c., during every stage, from the first 
ploughing of the field to the final expression of the cane-juice.’ 


In these calculations, Mr. Treves never once contemplates the 
purchase or employment of slaves. Slaves are never mentioned or 
even alluded to. The only substitute for hired labour which he 
ever hints at, is the labour of the farmer’s own household. In like 
manner, the Board of Trade, in making an abstract of the different 
statements that had been sent to them, and estimating the average 
cost of cultivating the cane and manufacturing the sugar at Rs. 20 
per bigah, observe, (p. 119,) that this abstract ‘ supposes labourers 
and instruments to be hired. But the actual outlay to a husband- 
man, possessing oxen and proper implements of husbandry, working 
on his own account, and assisted by his family, is estimated at 
Rs. 10.4. per bigah. This difference is considerable ; but it is 
limited by the extent of labour to which the family is competent.’ 


Another document to which we may allude, is a letter, addressed 
to the Government of Bengal, by Mr. W. Fitzmaurice, (p. 210 — 
216), in which a minute comparison is instituted between the mode 
and the expense of cultivating sugar in the West Indies and in Ben- 
gal. Mr. Fitzmaurice had lived as a sugar planter in Jamaica for 
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sixteen years. ‘From the luxuriance and fertility of this country,’ 
(Bengal) he observes, ‘I think it is amply competent to the supply 
of all Europe with sugars ; and that even the West India planters 
themselves might import them hence on much easier terms than 
they can afford to sell sugars in the curing houses on their own 
plantations. Indeed, the waste lands, occupied by the tigers, be- 
tween this (Calcutta) and Ingelee, would produce nearly as much 
sugar as the island of Jamaica; and, as to labour, thousands of 
labourers may be had, by the day or week, or month or year, at two 
annas per day, or three rupees per month, the highest here given, — 
‘ And inasmuch as the cultivation of the sugar-cane destroys annu- 
ally, in the West, thousands of men, women, and children, by inces- 
sant toil, it will save the lives of thousands in the East, by giving 
them employment and sustenance.’ He then compares the estimated 
profits of a Jamaica estate, yielding one hundred and fifty tons of 
sugar, and cultivated by a gang of two hundred slaves of all ages, 
with those of a plantation in Bengal, capable of producing the same 
quantity. In the latter case, there is no mention whatever made of 
slaves ; but,in their stead, we have ‘ two hundred labourers at three 
rupees per month, including tradesmen.’ 


The whole of this mass of testimony, Mr. Marryat and his suc- 
cessors, Messrs. Macqueen and Saintsbury, have found it convenient 
to pass over in silence, Calculating on the deep and almost uni- 
versal ignorance of the British public in regard to India, and on the 
long-prevailing disinclination, even among intelligent men, to pro- 
secute minutely any inquiry into the actual condition of the inha- 
bitants of our immense Eastern empire, they most disingenuously 
leave out of view the facts and statements which clearly prove that 
Bengal sugar is raised entirely by free and not by slave-labour ; and 
by collecting together a number of isolated expressions, half para- 
graphs, and half sentences, and ingeniously twisting and turning 
these from their natural import, as may best serve the purpose they 
have in view, they contrive to give an air of plausibility to their fal- 
lacious assertions. The author of the ‘ Letter to Mr. Whitmore,’ 
after exhibiting some flagrant specimens of this sort in Mr. Mar- 
ryat’s pamphlet, proceeds to refute some of his further statements 
as follows :— 


‘But I have hitherto pointed out but a small part of the unfair- 
ness which is justly chargeable on Mr. Marryat’s representations on 
this subject. “The existence of slavery in Bengal,’ he says, “ is 
admitted by the East India Directors, although the description of 
it” (the description of it, that is to say, what he had previously 
cited) “is softened in a manner not easily reconcileable with the 
accounts already quoted.” All who read this passage would con- 
clude that Mr. M. was here referring to authorities previously 
quoted by him, in proof of the existence and harshness of slavery in 
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Bengal. What, then, will be their surprise to find that the only 
authorities he had previously quoted, and to which he here refers, as 
disproving the assertion that sugar in Bengul is not cultivated by 
slave-labour, are drawn, not from any account of Bengal, but from 
au account of some newly-ceded provinces, at the distance of more 
than one thousand miles from Bengal, and quite on the opposite 
side of the peninsula of India! This method of proving his point 
is the more remarkable, because it is now a second time deliberately 
resorted to, notwithstanding a complete exposure of its disingenu- 
ousness in the very pamphlet to which he is replying. He here 
repeats the refuted statement, without deigning to notice the deci- 
sive refutation it had received. 


‘Great Britain had just come into possession of certain provinces 
in the southern part of the peninsula, which had been subject either 
to the Nabob of Arcot, or to the Sultan of Mysore. Dr. F. Bu- 
chanan was employed to examine their state, and to report upon it, 
From his report, which was afterwards published under the title of 
“A Journey from Madras, through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
in 1800,” it appears that in some of these newly-acquired provinces, 
slavery was to be found. Mr. M. quotes these instances, to prove 
that sugar in Bengal is cultivated by slaves. From the beginning 
to the end of his journey, however, Dr. B. does not approach within 
a thousand miles of the Bengal provinces ; and his work might, 
therefore, be quoted with as much truth and fairness in proof of the 
existence of slavery in Japan, as in Bengal. 

‘ But it is further remarkable, that the proofs to which the author 
of the Reply has chosen principally to refer, as establishing the fact 
that the sugars brought to this country from India are cultivated by 
slaves, respect provinces from which no sugar is exported to this or 
to any other country. Dr. Buchanan himself makes this statement 
in one of the very chapters from which Mr. Marryat labours to 
prove his point; affirming, that sugar is absolutely required to be 
imported thither for the consumption of the inhabitants. 

‘But the most remarkable circumstance of all remains to be 
noticed. It is this; that the East India Report, to which the author 
of the Reply so often refers, and from which he has gleaned, with 
so much care, every expression which can be made to serve his pur- 
pose, actually contains a survey by this same Dr. Buchanan of 
several of the Bengal provinces. This survey Mr. M. has chosen 
wholly to overlook, while he goes with the surveyor on his tour to 
the Mysore and Malabar, picking up every mention he makes of 
slavery in his account of those regions, in order to apply it to the 
provinces of Bengal, which are a thousand miles off, and this in the 
very teeth of Dr. B.’s own detailed account of those provinces. 

* «The Statistical Survey of the Districts of Dinajpur, Rongopur, 
Puraniya, Bhagalpur, Behar, and Patna, Shahabad and Ghorakpur,”’ 
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by this same Dr. Francis Buchanan, now Dr. Hamilton, between 
1809 and 1814, occupies seventeen closely-printed folio pages of 
the East India Report. But not one line of his survey of those 
Bengal provinces could be found to serve Mr. M.’s purpose. He is 
obliged to recur to the Doctor's survey of the ceded provinces in the 
Mysore, for his proofs of slavery in Bengal. Dr. B. not only does 
not mention slavery as existing there, but there are in his survey 
many passages which more decisively disprove the employment of 
slaves in the culture or manufacture of sugar, than if he had speci- 
fically denied the fact. 

‘In Dinajpur, (Appendix III. p. 23), he represents the neigh- 
bouring farmers as uniting to take off each other’s crops of sugar, 
the only person that is hired being the sugar-broker. In a detailed 
estimate of the expense of a particular sugar manufactory, (p. 29), 
he refers only to hired labour. 

‘In Rongopur, he states the expense of the mill as follows :— 


a PP ee ae ‘coum B'S 

To seven labourers’ wages for four months, a 10 annas 17 8 

To food forthe same ............. rede eo eases 17 8 

To 1@ seré of extract for cack... 2.5.2.0. 60k. 2 0 

To the wages of the head man, at 15 Rupees...... 6 O 
To seven gundas of cowries on each pot of juice, for 

the proprietor of the mill ...c.. 2. soe. 4 8 


‘ Similar statements are made with respect to the other provinces 
in Bengal surveyed by Dr. Buchanan,’ 

But if Mr. Marryat, able controversialist as he was, was redaced 
to the degrading necessity of employing such gross unfairness in at- 
tempting to bolster up an argument which the first breath of criticism 
levelled in the dust, he fell infinitely short, in this respect, of the men- 
dacious audacity of Mr. Macqueen and Mr. Saintsbury. The latter (to 
whom we shall for the present restrict ourselves) has carried the trick- 
ery of supporting a weak cause by unfair artifices farther than we re- 
collect any other recent instance of. He has not only adopted the 
various fallacious arts of which Mr. Marryat had been formerly 
convicted, and in regard to the very same refuted statements, but he 
has systematically garbled, more or less, a great proportion of the ex- 
tracts which he takes from the parliamentary documents. Sometimes 
he does this by omitting the sentence or paragraph which immediately 
precedes or follows his quotation, and which would either modify 
its application or prove something directly the reverse of what he 
maintains ; sometimes he omits part of a sentence which does not 
suit his purpose ; and occasionally he actually interpolates expres- 
sions of his own, which he prints as if part of the quotation, though 
entirely at variance with the letter as well as the spirit of the pas- 
sage. We state this without hesitation, after having followed him 
carefully through the whole of the ponderous volume of documents, 
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entitled ‘Slavery in India,’ which he appears to have investigated 
most industriously in search of—what they do not in the slightest 
degree furnish—evidence that the sugar imported hither from India 
as the produce of free labour, is in reality raised by the labour of 
slaves. In his anxiety both to furnish ‘ evidence’ on this point, and 
to exhibit the condition of the Hindoo slaves as absolutely much 
worse than that of the Negro slaves of our sugar islands, Mr. Saints- 
bury produces such passages as the following. We give his quo- 
tation and the passage as it actually stands in the book, in smaller 
type, in order to exhibit more distinctly his mode of adducing ‘ evi- 


dence :'— 
Mr. Saintsbury’s Quotation. 


‘In regard to the treatment of masters towards their slaves, it does not 
appear to be incumbent on them to afford a subsistence to their slaves, except 
when employed on their business, and then it is on the lowest scale of 
allowance, being generally no more than two measures of paddy a day; at 
other times their slaves are obliged to seek a livelihood at the hands of 
others, being bound to return to their masters when the season of cultivation 
again commences.’—p. 841. 


Parliamentary Pupers. 


‘In regard to the treatment of masters towards their slaves, it does not 
appear to be incumbent on them to afford a subsistence to their slaves, except 
when employed on their business, and then it is on the lowest scale of al- 


lowance, being generally no more than two measures of paddy a day; at 
other times their slaves are obliged to seek a livelihood at the hands of 
others, being bound to return to their masters when the season of cultivation 
again commences ; besides this allowance, however, which the slaves receive 
from their masters on working days, they are entit/ed, when the crops are 
reaped, to a small deduction from the gross produce, called here ‘‘ paroo,” 
which varies in different villages, but amounts generally to about 236 per 
cent.; and it is usual, when deaths occur amongst them, for their masters 
to assist them in the necessary funeral expenses; and on marriages, births, 
and festival days, to grant them presents, according as their circumstances 
will admit; but these are acts quite voluntary on the part of their masters, 
and the slave, it appears, caa claim nothing more than a bare subsistence 
while he works, and his solunterum, as above described, in the time of 
harvest. 

‘All punishment of the slave by the master, if this power ever existed, and 
was recognised in former times, seems now to be at an end ; and there is no 
instance, I am happy to say, within my experience in this district, of a 
slave complaining of ill-treatment from his master; the fact, indeed, ap- 
pears to be, that the slave is so necessary to cultivation, and labourers are 
so scarce, that the proprietors find it their interest to protect and treat them 
well, and the slaves in time become so attached to the village in which they 
are settled, that they seem not to consider their situation, nor to show any 
desire to be free and independent.’—p. 841. 

Now, on the above specimen we shall only briefly remark, that 
besides being a proof of Mr. Saintsbury’s usual unfairness in quo- 
tation, it also exhibits his utter disingenuousness in other respects ; 
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for instead of applying to Bengal where sugar is cultivated, it applies 
only to the state of slavery in Tinnevelly, near Cape Comerin, being 
an extract from a report of the collector, Mr. Cotton, to the Revenue 
Board of -Fort St. George, in reply to queries respecting the best 
means of ‘ bettering the condition’ of the servile castes in that dis- 
trict. It shows, too, that slavery there, as in almost every other 
part of India where it is known, is in reality a species of villeinage, 
very different indeed from the Negro slavery eulogised by such 
writers as Saintsbury and Macqueen. 


We can only find room for one more specimen of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s mode of quotation. He gives the following as if it were a 
general picture of the condition of the slaves, whom he alleges are 
the sugar cultivators of the East :— 

*A large portion of our most industrious subjects mm the Madras 
Revenue Board) are at present totally deprived of a free market for their 
labour, restricted by inheritance to a mere subsistence, and sold and trans- 
ferred with the land which they till, confined to a condition scarcely superior 
to that of the cattle which they follow at the plough.’—p. 618. 

On turning to the passage, however, the reader will find it to be 
part of a long minute addressed to the Court of Directors by the 
Madras Board of Revenue, respecting the condition of the labouring 
castes in that Presidency, and that the clause selected by Mr. Saints- . 
bury relates exclusively to the serf population of the district of 
Tamil. After describing the condition and particular privileges of 
the Tamil serfs, the Board remarks, in general terms, that ‘ there 
cannot be a doubt that the slavery prevalent among the lower 
classes of Hindoos is of a very different and opposite nature from 
that so strongly and justly reprobated in England, inasmuch as 
foreign traffic, or external commerce in slaves, is quite different from 
domestic slavery ;’ then, after observing that even in this modified 
condition of slavery, the individual character of the master must 
still greatly influence the treatment of the bondman, the paragraph 
concludes as follows, those words in italics having been omitted by 
Mr. Saintsbury :— 

‘When we reflect on those evils that are inseparable from even 
the mildest state of slavery, and consider how large a portion of our 
most industrious subjects are at present totally deprived of a free 
market for their labour, restricted by inheritance to a mere subsis- 
tence, and sold and transferred with the land which they till, policy 
no less than humanity would appear to dictate the propriety of gra- 
dually relieving them from those restrictions which have reduced 
them, and must otherwise continue to confine them to a condition 
scarcely superior to that of the cattle which they follow, at the 
plough.’ 

These specimens, taken almost at random from the mass of mis- 
quotations with which this writer supports his representations, are 
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enough to shew the animus and object of the pamphlet, and may re- 
lieve us from the trouble of bestowing on it much farther attention, 
though to the subject of slavery in India we purpose speedily to return. 
Some remarks in the last Number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
will sum up all that it seems necessary further to say with reference 
to Mr: Saintsbury. and his compeers. 

‘The whole effect on the public mind, produced by Mr. Saints- 
bury and others, proceeds from their wilful and deliberate misrepre- 
sentations of the documents to which they refer. They quote, as 
applicable to Bengal, passages which have a reference only to the 
Malabar coast. ‘The existence of slavery, for instance, in some re- 
cently ceded district on the Malabar side of India, is made to prove 
that sugar is cultivated by slaves in Bengal. The voluminous col- 
lection of documents, printed by the East India Company in 1823, 
furnishes the most decisive and irrefragable proofs—(every page is 
full of them)—that the whole of the agriculture of the Bengal pro- 
vinces is conducted by free labour. On this fact there can be no 
controversy with any honest reader of these documents. But, in 
order to overthrow this mass of testimony, what do such writers as 
Mr. Saintsbury do? They resort to statements which refer to quite 
another part of the world, and apply them to Bengal; and they 
hope to evade detection, because Malabar and Bengal are both in 
Asia or in India. They might, with equal conclusiveness, prove 
that corn is grown in Great Britain by slave labour, because there 
happen to be slaves in Russia. The only sugar, however, which we 
receive from India comes from Bengal. Malabar imports sugar 
from abroad for its own consumption. 

‘There is another pamphlet, published in 1824, which is equally 
conclusive on this point as the letter to Mr. Whitmore. It is en- 
titled, “ East India Sugar, or an Inquiry respecting the means of 
improving the quality and reducing the cost of sugar raised by free 
labour in the East Indies.” 

‘ But if there were no sueh pamphlets in existence, the statements 
of Sir Edward Hyde East and Mr. Hume, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the Ist of March, 1826, would of themselves be sufficient 
to refute every syllable published by Mr. Saintsbury, or a thousand 
such writers. Sir E. H. East is a large Jamaica proprietor, who 
had filled for years the situation of Chief Justice in Bengal. He 
denied, in the most explicit terms, that slavery was recognised by 
law as a condition of society in Bengal ; and Mr. Hume added, that 
he had been much in Bengal, and from what he knew of society 
there, he could undertake confidently to say, that there were no 
agricultural slaves there. 

‘ Let a single extract more on this subject suffice for the present, 
It is taken from the letter to Mr. Whitmore, already referred to. 
The letter quotes the testimony of the Bengal Board of Trade, of 
the 7th of August, 1792, to the following effect, as contained in the 
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first Appendix to the East India Company's great volume, printed 
in 1823, pp. 51 to 60. ‘In this country (Bengal) the cultivator is 
either the immediate proprietor of the ground, or he hires it, as in 
Europe, of the proprietor, and uses his discretion in cultivating 
what he thinks best adapted to the nature of the soil or the demand 
of the market. One field produces sugar, the next wheat, rice, or 
cotton. The husbandman is nourished and clothed from his own 
ground ; or, if he thinks it more to his interest to sell the whole of 
his own produce, supplies himself and family with the necessaries of 
life from his neighbours, on the next public market.” Contrasting 
their state with that of slaves in the West Indies, it is added “ The 
Bengal peasantry are freemen.” “ The Bengal peasant is actuated 
by the ordinary wants and desires of mankind. His family assist 
his labour and soothe his toil, and the sharp eye of personal interest 
guides his judgment.” This statement is followed by a great va- 
riety of reports from the presidents and collectors in the different 
provinces of Bengal, and extending through more than 200 closely 
printed folio pages. The existence of slavery, as a condition of so- 
ciety in Bengal, is not once alluded to in any one of these reports, 
although they give us a variety of minute and detailed calculations 
of the cost of raising sugar. Slaves are never mentioned; and the 
only substitute for hired labour ever hinted at, is the labour of the 
farmer's household.’ . 


We shall conclude for the present with the following appropriate 
passages from the ‘ Letter to Mr. Whitmore,’ already so often re- 
ferred to :— 


‘The following remarks, also, are important. The author of 
them, Mr. Botham, was well acquainted with the culture of sugar 
both in the West and East Indies. He thus states bis opinion on 
the subject :—‘ The culture of the cane in the West Indies is in its 
infancy. Many alterations are to be made; expences and human 
labour lessened. The hoe, now used to turn up soils of different 
textures is of one construction, cheap and very light, so that the 
negro, without any help from its weight, digs up the earth and the 
cane roots, on re-planting, by the severest exertion. In the East we 
plough up the cane roots. 


‘ “ Having experienced the difference of labourers for profit and 
labourers from force, I-can assert, that the savings by the former 
are very considerable. The West-India planter, for his own inte- 
rest, should give more labour to beast and less to man. A larger 
portion of his estate ought to be ‘in pasture. "When ‘practicable, 
canes should be carried to the mill, and cane tops and grass to the 
stock in waggons. The custom of making a hard-worked ‘negro 
get a bundle of grass twice a day should be abolished, and, in short, 
a total change take place in the miserable management of our West 
India islands.”’ “Let it be considered how much labour. is Jost by 
the persons overseeing the forced labourer, which is saved when he 
works for his own profit. I have stated, with the strictest veracity, 
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a plain matter of fact : sugar-estates can be worked cheaper by free 
persons than slaves.” 

‘I might, however, have spared both you and myself all this 
accumulation of evidence to prove that sugar is not cultivated in 
Bengal by slaves. Mr. Marryat ‘himself has proved it in a single 
sentence, which, to the apprehension of every just reasoner in poli- 
tical economy, will be found to present a complete and satisfactory 
refutation of all he had been labouring to establish on this subject. 
The sentence is this :— Labour in India is of so little value, that 
probably the claims to servitude are not enforced, because they are 
not worth enforcing.” ‘This is perfectly just, and it proves; more 
incontestibly than a thousand arguments, that slavery, at least in 
the West India sense, can have no real existence in Bengal. But 
then Mr. Marryat fears lest a new demand for labour, caused by the 
increased cultivation of sugar, should revive slavery there, and create 
a new slave-trade. I trust, however, that Mr. Marryat and his 
friends will unite to prevent the possibility of such a result. We 
have his virtual admission, in the very fact of the cheapness of 
labour, that slavery can have no real existence in Bengal ; and I am 
persuaded, that not only will the Government of India be sufficiently 
awake to the rights of its subjects, but that all parties in the House 
of Commons, however they may differ about the extinction of West 
India slavery, will join in one concurrent effort to withstand the very 
first approximation either to the revival, in that part of the British 
dominions, of any of the obsolete rights of servitude, or to any 
practice which shall have the remotest affinity to the accursed slave- 
trade. 

‘ Independently, indeed, of this admission ot Mr. Marryat’s on the 
subject of the cheapness of wages, the fact that the labours of hus- 
bandry are chiefly conducted in Bengal by the occupier of the soil, 
aided by his own family, would, to all who know any thing of the 
genius of slavery, as it exists in the British colonies, be quite de- 
cisive of the question. 

‘If, however, any doubt, or even a shadow of a doubt, shall still 
remain on this important question, I trust that the West Indians 
will agree to the appointment of a committee for its thorough elu- 
cidation, It is clearly no matter of indifference, whether one 
hundred millions of British subjects enjoy the protection of law as 
freemen, or are placed in the same degrading state of personal 
slavery, in which the whole labouring population of our West- 
Indian colonies are confessedly placed. Abundance of living 
testimony upon this point is easily accessible; and if they are 
desirous of ascertaining the truth respecting it, with a ‘view to the 
essential interests of humanity, they .will not, object to this 
course, 


‘ Let no one then imagine, that, although I contend that the sugar 
we receive from Bengal is not cultivated by slaves, 1 am therefore 
K 2 
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first Appendix to the East India Company’s great volume, printed 
in 1823, pp. 51 to 60. ‘In this country (Bengal) the cultivator.is 
either the immediate proprietor of the ground, or he hires it, as in 
Europe, of the proprietor, and uses his discretion in cultivating 
what he thinks best adapted to the nature of the soil or the demand 
of the market. One field produces sugar, the next wheat, rice, or 
cotton. The husbandman is nourished and clothed from his,own 
ground ; or, if he thinks it more to his interest to sell the whole of 
his own produce, supplies himself and family with the necessaries of 
life from his neighbours, on the next public market.’ Contrasting 
their state with that of slaves in the West Indies, it is added “ The 
Bengal peasantry are freemen.” “The Bengal peasant is actuated 
by the ordinary wants and desires of mankind. His family assist 
his labour and soothe his toil, and the sharp eye of personal interest 
guides his judgment.” This statement is followed by a great va- 
riety of reports from the presidents and collectors in the different 
provinces of Bengal, and extending through more than 200 closely 
printed folio pages. The existence of slavery, as a condition of so- 
ciety in Bengal, is not once alluded to in any one of these reports, 
although they give us a variety of minute and detailed calculations 
of the cost of raising sugar. Slaves are never mentioned ; and the 
only substitute for hired labour ever hinted at, is the labour of the 
farmer's household.’ . 


We shall conclude for the present with the following appropriate 
pas from the ‘ Letter to Mr. Whitmore,’ already so often re- 
ferred to :— 


‘ The following remarks, also, are important. The author of 
them, Mr. Botham, was well acquainted with the culture of sugar 
both in the West and East Indies. He thus states bis opinion on 
the subject :—‘ The culture of the cane in the West Indies is in its 
infancy. Many alterations are to be made; expences and human 
labour lessened. The hoe, now used to.turn up soils of different 
textures is of one construction, cheap and very light, so that the 
negro, without any help from its weight, digs up the earth and the 
cane roots, on re-planting, by the severest exertion. In the East we 
plough up the cane roots. 


‘ “ Having experienced the difference of labourers for profit and 
labourers from force, I‘can assert, that the savings by the former 
are very considerable. The West-India planter, for his own inte- 
rest, should give more labour to beast and less to man. A larger 
portion of his estate ought to be in pasture. When practicable, 
canes should be carried to the mill, and cane tops and grass to the 
stock in waggons. The custom of making a hard-worked negro 
get a bundle of grass twice a day should be abolished, and, in short, 
a total change take place in the miserable management of our West 
India islands.”’ “Let it be considered how much labour jis lost by 
the persons overseeing the forced labourer, which is saved: when he 
works for his own profit. I have stated, with the strictest veracity, 
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a plain matter of fact : sugar-estates can be worked cheaper by free 
persons than slaves.” 

‘I might, however, have spared both you and myself all this 
accumulation of evidence to prove that sugar is not cultivated in 
Bengal by slaves. Mr. Marryat himself has proved it in a single 
sentence, which, to the apprehension of every just reasoner in poli- 
tical economy, will be found to present a complete and satisfactory 
refutation of all he had been labouring to establish on this subject. 
The sentence is this :—* Labour in India is of so little value, that 
probably the claims to servitude are not enforced, because they are 
not worth enforeing.” ‘This is perfectly just, and it proves, more 
incontestibly than a thousand arguments, that slavery, at least in 
the West India sense, can have no real existence in l. But 
then Mr. Marryat fears lest a new demand for labour, caused by the 
increased cultivation of sugar, should revive slavery there, and create 
a new slave-trade. I trust, however, that Mr. Marryat and his 
friends will unite to prevent the possibility of such a result. We 
have his virtual admission, in the very fact of the cheapness of 
labour, that slavery can have no real existence in Bengal; and I am 
persuaded, that not only will the Government of India be sufficiently 
awake to the rights of its subjects, but that all parties in the House 
of Commons, however they may differ about the extinction of West 
India slavery, will join in one concurrent effort to withstand the very 
first approximation either to the revival, in that part of the British 
dominions, of any of the obsolete rights of servitude, or to any 
practice which shall have the remotest affinity to the accursed slave- 
trade. 

‘ Independently, indeed, of this admission ot Mr. Marryat’s on the 
subject of the cheapness of wages, the fact that the labours of hus- 
bandry are chiefly conducted in Bengal by the occupier of the soil, 
aided by his own family, would, to all who know any thing of the 
genius of slavery, as it exists in the British colonies, be quite de- 
cisive of the question. 

‘ If, however, any doubt, or even a shadow of a doubt, shall still 
remain on this important question, I trust that the West Indians 
will agree to the appointment of a committee for its thorough elu- 
cidation, It is clearly no matter of indifference, whether one 
hundred millions of British subjects enjoy the protection of law as 
freemen, or are placed in the same degrading state of personal 
slavery, in which the whole labouring population of our West- 
Indian colonies are confessedly placed. Abundance of living 
testimony upon this point is easily accessible; and if they are 
desirous of ascertaining the truth respecting it, with a view to the 
essential interests of humanity, they .will net object to this 
course, 


‘ Let no one then imagine, that, although I contend that the sugar 


we receive from Bengal is not cultivated by slaves, 1 am therefore 
K 2 
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disposed to screen whatever slavery may be found in any part of 
India from inquiry and suppression. Unhappily, there exists ‘in 
India many practices which are in the highest degree cruel and bar- 
barous, and in some districts personal slavery may still prevail. 
There is this difference, however, between the slavery of the East 
and of the West—that of the latter, we ourselves are the sole au- 
thors, and are chargeable, therefore with its whole guilt and turpi- 
tude. In the East, whatever slavery exists we found there ; we did 
not ourselves create it ; it was the fruit of Pagan, Mohammedan, or 
Portuguese rule; and will, I trust, soon disappear before the su- 
perior benignity of our paternal and Christian institutions. The 
matter is, doubtless, highly deserving of attention ; and, I trust, if 
a committee should be appointed to investigate it, that the result 
will be, that whatever vestige may yet remain of personal slavery 
within the bounds of our Indian Empire, will be speedily and for 
ever effaced. I only wish that the West Indians would join us as 
cordially in abolishing the slavery of the West Indies, as we should 
be forward in uniting with them to abolish not only slavery, but 
every inhuman practice still tolerated in the East.’ 





To my Lamp. 


From an Anonymous Arabic Poet. 


Pate lamp, that spread’st thy light around 
To cheer me midst the gloom profound ! 
A lover too, thou can’st not sleep, 

But must thy vigils with me keep. 

Yet though, like me, a wasting flame, 
Thy fate and mine are not the same ; 
The tears which I in anguish shed, 
While rolling on my troubled bed, 

In colour to my eyes outvie 

The red cornelian’s liquid dye ; 

But those which thou in silence pours,— 
(Silent as is the march of hours,) 
Resemble, to my aching view, 

The melted gold’s less fatal hue. 

Soon shall the morn its radiance send, 
And to thy watchings bring an end ; 
Then shall thy flame its burning cease, 
And leave thee for a time in peace : 
But mine ! its ardour never tires ; 

I burn like hell’s own quenchless fires ! 
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Act ror THe Re.irr or Insotvenrt Desrors in THE East 
Inpres.—9 Geo. IV. c. 73. 


We have great pleasure in publishing the following letter on the 
subject of the Act, lately passed, for the Relief of the Insolvent 
Debtors of India. In doing so, we beg leave to assure our corres- 
pondent, that our silence upon the subject has not been occasioned 
by any doubt of the justice and expediency of the law, or by any 
unwillingness to give publicity to measures which indicate a dispo- 

ition to improve the condition of our fellow-subjects in the East. 
The increase of important questions, connected with the Govern- 
ment of India, and the public notoriety of the nature and object of 
Mr. Wynte’s Bill, have hitherto induced us to defer a formal notice 
of its enactments, until its effects on the commercial classes of India, 
and on the general tone and habits of society, have been ascertained. 
In the meantime we are very thankful for the friendly intimations of 
those who think us in any respect wanting ; and if Bengalensis 
know of other benefactors to India, whose good works have hitherto 
been unnoticed, they will, on his suggestion, be cheerfully recorded 
in ‘ The Oriental Herald.’ Of the Indian policy of Ministers, during 
the Presidency of Mr. Wynne at the Board of Control, we have 
often had occasion to express our_opinion. The apologist of Lord 
Amherst’s administration in the House of Commons, was, unques- 
tionably, no sinecurist; and Mr. Wynne occasionally earned, as a 
public organ, more of censure than he individually deserved. It is 
due to him to say, that when in office, he devoted himself unre- 
servedly to the performance of his arduous duties, that he set a 
noble example to public men in the disposal of his Indian patron- 
age; that he introduced many valuable reforms in the administra- 
tion of civil justice, and that he still continues to evince a disinter-. 
ested solicitude for the improvement and welfare of India. Of 
Mr. Hume it is unnecessary to speak. 


To the Editor of ‘ The Oriental Herald.’ 
London, Sept. 12, 1829. 


Sir—I purchased a few days ago, the heads of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Lectures, at which I was very much pleased. I happened 
to be one of those men, that witnessed Mr. B’s, early rise in India, 
I also witnessed his downfal; but I was aware that a powerful 
genius like his could not long be trampled on. He has fulfilled all 
the predictions of his friends; he has even surpassed himself, and it 
is mainly to him we owe the excessive interest that is now taken in 
the affairs of India. ‘There is one subject, however, that he has not 
even noticed, and I confess, I am more than usually surprised when 
I know him to be the proud champion of the liberties of Britons, 
the bold assertor of their rights, and the declared enemy of all 
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oppressors. I say, I am all astonishment that he could have passed 
over so important, so just, and so happy and desirable a measure as 
that of the Act of Parliament, last session, extending the Bankrupt 
Laws and Insolvent Acts to India. Surely, Sir, this was a glorious 
theme to comment upon. Imagine to yourself the care-worn, the 
despairing, the wasted jail-bird of Calcutta, cooped up in his room the 
whole of the hot and sultry day, stealing on the balcony of an even- 
ing to witness the gay equipages on the course; and the motley 
group, walking, riding or driving for health or for amusement ; his 
heart sickens at the thoughts of his fetters, and his hopeless and 
endless imprisonment. ‘Think, Sir, of all this, the many that died 
broken-hearted, and the few that now live, who have drank the 
bitter cup of misery in jail, in Calcutta, for five, seven, ten, and 
even fifteen years; for iastance,; Moore, that kept the Assembly- 
rooms, in Calcutta, and contributed, many a time and oft, to enliven 
the festive scene in that city of palaces: think of all this, Sir, and 
how, at one stroke of the pen, all is wre away, the prison-doors 
fly open, and our fellow-creatures breathe the air of liberty once 


again. Who would have thought that among these unfortunate 
beings we should ever have seen one of the most worthy, most 
benevolent, and most beloved of men, Robert M‘Clintoch, Esq., 
who, by accounts from India, last October, was a prisoner in the 
jail of Caleutta!!! He, the protector of the poor, the father of the 


fatherless and widow ! 


' The origin of this Act of Parliament was in 1826, when Mr. H. 
Howell, a free merchant of Bengal, presented a petition to Parlia- 
ment, through Mr. Hume, detailing the miseries of the prisoners in 
India. Mr. Wynne, then President of the Board of Control, took 
the business in hand, and sent the Draft of a Bill to Calcutta, to be 
filled up there by the Judges, in a manner applicable to the wants 
atid feelings of that country. It came back the end of 1827, and 
early in 1828, Mr. Wynne brought his Bill into Parliament, and in 
June of that year it received the royal assent, but not to commence 
in India till March, 1829. And I now hope it is in full operation, 
and that you will testify your opinion as to the necessity and just- 
ness of the Bill in question, both for debtors and creditors ; as the 
former cannot now favour one creditor in particular, by paying him 
in full, and leaving ninety-nine without a rupee, as was often the 
ease. At all events, the greatest praise is due to those gentlemen 
who were instrumental in obtaining this happy release for those 
unfortunates, and J trust their exertions will be properly estimated. 
BENGALENSIS. 
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Procress oF Mr. Buckxincuam’s Lasours in tHe Country. 


We continue to record the effects produced by the personal 
exertions which Mr. Buckingham continues to make throughout 
his route, for the purpose of drawing attention to India, and the 
important interests connected with our intercourse with that country 
and with China. After leaving Glasgow, at which our former 
notice of his labours ceased, he proceeded to Carlisle, and the fol- 
lowing report will sufficiently prove the effect produced there. 


East India Association ut Carlisle. 


At the close of Mr. Buckingham’s last Lecture on the East India 
and China Monopoly, delivered at Carlisle, on the 26th of August, 
to a highly respectable audience, including a great number of the 
county gentlemen, who had been attending on the assizes, it was 
moved by John Dixon, Esq., seconded by William Halton, Esq., 
and carried by acclamation, 

‘That the cordial thanks of this meeting be tendered to Mr. 
Buckingham, for the able and agreeable manner in which he has 
opened to us the vast fund of his information respecting the trade 
with India and China; and that we offer him our best wishes for 
his health and continued success in the great cause which he is so 
effectually advocating.’ 

It was farther resolved, 

‘ l. That as the period is now fast approaching when the East 
India Company’s Charter of exclusive privileges will expire by law, 
it is highly desirable that the inhabitants of Carlisle, whose interests 
would be greatly promoted by the extension of their trade to India 
and China, should adopt some effectual method of securing these 
advantages to their city and neighbourhood by such legal and con- 
stitutional means as may unite all parties in the pursuit of so im- 
portant an object. 

‘2. That as no single individual, however zealous, or however 
able, could hope to accomplish this without the aid of his fellow- 
citizens generally, it is expedient that an association should be im- 
mediately embodied, under the name of the “ Carlisle East India 
Association,” for the purpose of collecting the best information 
upon all points connected with the commerce of India and China, 
and of acting in concert with the East India Associations of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and other great mercantile towns of the kingdom, in the 
prosecution of such measures as may be deemed best calculated to 
promote the opening of the rich and populous countries of the East, 
to the skill, capital, and enterprise, of all his Majesty's faithful sub- 
jects, who are now excluded from any participation in those very 
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privileges which are enjoyed to their fullest extent by foreigners of 
every description.’ 


These resolutions being put to the vote, were carried unani- 
mously ; and the following gentlemen immediately entered ~their 
names as members of a Provisional Committee, to form and or- 
ganise the ‘ Carlisle East India Association’ accordingly :—George 
Ferguson ; William Wilde ; Joseph Ferguson ; William Halton ; 
James Harrington; John Dixon; Joseph Ferguson ; Ralph 
Forster, Whitehaven; John Watson; Peter Dixon, junior ; and 
George Cohen. 


From ‘ The Greenock Advertiser,’ Sept. 4. 


Mr. Bucxincnam.—This gentleman concluded his course of Lec- 
tures on the India and China Monopoly, and the discussion of the 
important question, ‘ What will be done with India ? on Wednesday 
evening. He was attended throughout by the most respectable 
inhabitants of Greenock, Port-Glasgow, and the neighbouring water- 
ing-places, who testified their high sense of his important labours, 
by loud and repeated cheerings. It gives us pleasure to announce 
to our readers, that he has complied with the earnest wish of several 
ladies and gentlemen, to deliver his lecture on Palestine and its holy 
places, this evening, in the Assembly Rooms, at seven o'clock. The 
Journals speak in the most unqualified manner of the deep interest 
which is excited by his description of the Holy Land, and the im- 
pression which it leaves on the minds of his audience; and if he 
enter upon this lofty and arduous subject with his usual simplicity, 
distinctness, and energy, it cannot fail to be listened to with breath- 
less attention, embracing, as it does, a description of Tyre, Sidon, 
Jerusalem, and the Mount of Olives, the tomb of our Saviour, and 
the various worshippers who resort to it; the Land of Uz, and the 
valley of Jehosaphat ; the seas, lakes, rivers, and plains; and the 
manners, religion, population, and government of the people. 
These, with many illustrations of Scripture—particularly of passages 
difficult to comprehend, but which in the hands of so acute and 
attentive an observer as Mr. Buckingham, and so intimately ac- 
quainted with the customs and language of the Eastern World as 
he is, cannot fail to be equally interesting to the Divine, and the 
Christian World in general. 


As an orator, Mr. Buckingham is entitled to rank amongst the 
first, in the first rank of extempore speakers. He is never at a loss 
for language, distinct and appropriate, in which to clothe his ideas, 
which flow upon him in quick and fervid succession, each one loftier 
and mightier than that which preceded it. His voice is clear and 
agreeable, and capable of every variety of modulation and tone,— 
he is cool or impassioned, serious or jocular, pathetic or indignant, 
encouraging or commanding, as the nature of the subject which he 
is discussing requires ; ; his feelings are always in accordance with 
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it,—like his language, illustration, and instructive anecdotes, they 
are always under his command. The same may be said of his ges- 
ticulation ; it is chaste and varied, and adapted to the nature of his 
discourse. It seems to come upon him unsought for—he could:not 
repress-it if he wished todo so. Indeed, we venture to say, that, 
in the eagerness to reach the understanding and conviction of his 
hearers, he is scarcely aware that he uses an arm, yet he is never 
caught in an ungraceful attitude. The East India Company never 
had an opponent so powerful, and completely fitted to expose the 
evils of the exclusive privileges which they have so long enjoyed. 
Our enterprising merchants we are sure will follow up the proceed- 
ings which they have already adopted, and unite with the other great 
commercial towns in the kingdom, in lending their aid to remove 
the disabilities under which they have so long laboured. 


We are glad to understand that, in consideration of the vast fund 
of information which Mr. Buckingham has conveyed to them on 
this most important subject, and in testimony of their admiration 
of his character and talents, several of the principal merchants of 
Greenock are to give Mr. Buckingham a dinner in the Tontine 
Hotel, and afterwards accompany him to the Lecture Room. 


From ‘ The Greenock Advertiser,’ Sept. 8. 


Dinner To Mr. Bucxincnam.—The strong and general in- 

terest excited by the delivery of Mr. Buckingham’s lectures in this 
town, so increased with each succeeding day, that a number of the 
principal inhabitants came to a resolution to manifest their appro- 
bation of this gentleman’s labours, and their concurrence in his 
views, by entertaining him with a dinner at the Tontine hotel, on 
Friday evening last, just before his setting out for Edinburgh. 
Bailie Leitch, Chief Magistrate, in the chair; James Watt, Esq., 
croupier. 
In the course of the evening, various toasts were proposed, in 
harmony with the spirit of the meeting, which was addressed by 
the Chief Magistrate, by Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Wallace, of Kelly, 
Mr. Watt, Mr. Thom, Mr. Fairrie, and others. In these, the prin- 
cipal topics were, the evils under which the whole country is now 
labouring, in consequence of its productive powers being so great, 
while the existing markets for consumption are all supplied ; and 
the indispensable necessity, therefore, of claiming from the Legis- 
lature a free admission to all the markets of the globe to which 
our power extends. 


When the health of Mr. Wallace was given, allusion was made 
to his being a large West India proprietor, who had the intelli- 
gence, experience, and the liberality to admit that the interests of 
the class to which he belonged, ought nv more to be maintained by 
a monopoly than the interests of the East India Company, but that 
fair competition and equal protection should be granted to all 
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branches of property or trade. Mr. Wallace, in a very. feeling 
and happy manner, expressed his entire concurrence in this view 
of the subject, and showed, by references to his past opinions and 
actions, as well as by the conduct of the people of Greenock itself, 
that even if it had been otherwise, and that partial evil might be 
expected, which he did not, however, apprehend, both his conscience 
and the example set him by the. public-spirited’ merchants of this 
port, would concur in inducing him not to think of setting up his 
own individual interests as an obstacle to the accomplishment of a 
great public good. 

This speech was followed by a second, from Mr. Buckingham, in 
which, having already expatiated on the interests of the East India 
Trade, he undertook to show, and that by fact and argument in 
detail, that if the question merely turned upon the admission of 
East India sugar only, as a free article from the East, the interest 
of the sugar-growers in these might be supposed likely to suffer ; 
but taking all the other articles of Indian produce into account, 
and more especially the opening of China, and the highly improved 
state of all the countries which might, if the existing monopoly 
were abolished, engage in a commerce with the East, it was certain 
that a much larger quantity of all kinds of colonial produce would 
be required than is now supplied, and that, therefore, the West 
Indies might still hold their ground, and even participate in the 
general benefits which the opening of the East would give to all 
classes of producers. His subject was pursued at much greater 
length than our brief outline would embrace, and its reception was 
such as to show that it was cordially and reciprocally entertained. 


Mr. Fairrie stated, in which he was followed and confirmed. by 
the Chief Magistrate and Mr. Watt, that at the last expiration of 
the Charter, the merchants of Greenock were the first in the field 
tu oppose its renewal. ‘They had derived considerable information 
and some impetus towards the cause from Mr. T. Attwood, the public- 
spirited and intelligent banker, of Birmingham ; and as early as the 
year 1811, they sent up a deputation, which was soon after joined by 
one from Hull, though the country generally did not engage in the 
struggle until long after. In May last, also, there was a public 
meeting held at Greenock, and another of the county of Renfrew- 
shire (the only county meeting yet held in the kingdom on this 
occasion), at both of which strong resolutions were passed, com- 
mittees formed, and every preparatory step taken to enter into 
more active operations when the time for action arrives; so that 
the spirit has continued here as vigorous as at first, and will now. 
be in no danger of abatement. 


The entertainment was altogether one of the most agreeable de- 
scription, equally honourable to the givers and the receiver: and 
notwithstanding that most of the individuals had, on the preceding 
evening, been engaged in the festivities of opening the Royal 
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Exchange at Glasgow, there was as much freshness, vivacity, and 
even enthusiasm; as if the longest interval had intervened between. | 


Mr. BucxinGnam’s Lecrvre on Patestine.—This lecture was 
attended on Friday evening by the most numerous and fashionable 
audience we have ever seen within the walls of the Assembly Room. 
The Orator spoke for more tham three hours. The breathless 
silence with whieh he was listened to, interrupted occasionally by 
immense cheering, evinced the intense interest that prevailed. The 
audience were completely under his sway —they could no more 
resist the impression he wished to make, or fail to catch a portion 
of his spirit, than he himself could resist the impulse of deep feeling 
with which he was borne away. It was indeed a highly interesting 
and imposing discourse—one continued and unconstrained torrent 
of eloquence, ‘ deep, fervid, limitless, and strong.’ We will not 
lessen the effect which it produced by attempting even an outline of 
it. It is much to be regretted that he did not favour us with his 
lectures on Egypt, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, they would have been 
as much appreciated in Greenock as any other town which Mr. 
Buckingham has visited. Indeed, if he had time to do so, previous 
to his departure from Scotland, we feel assured that it would repay 
for his labour. 


In our last we stated that he was the most powerful opponent 
the East India Company ever had. He séems to have been des- 
tined for the task, and we are much mistaken if he do not sap the 
foundation of this odious monopoly, and eventually overturn it 
altogether. There is a union of every quality in him for the work. 
—Oratory, natural and unassuming—energy, determination, and an 
inexhaustible fund of information—a heart sympathising with the 
woes of suffering humanity—a philanthropy which embraces in 
one wide grasp the myriads of our fellow creatures who are still 
immersed in the darkness of ‘superstition. The mercantile world 
cannot but follow and support him, the Christian world cannot but 
aid him with their prayers, for the successful issue of his crusade ; 
for a wider field never was opened for Christian benevolence than 
will be opened at the expiration, we trust, of the present charter. 


From ‘ The Edinburgh Scotsman,’ Sept. 9. 


Mr. Bucxincuam.—We were present at the lecture on Monday 
evening, which was attended by nearly 500 persons, of both sexes, 
from the most respectable classes in this city. It was delivered 
with great animation, and with that happy urbanity of manner 
which constitutes the great charm of Mr. Buckingham’s eloctition. 
On the motion of Mr. Spittal, the thanks of the meeting were voted 
to him by acclamation for his great exertions in rousing the public 
mind to a sense of the importance of the India question. We in- 
tended to enter at some length into one or two of the subjects he 
touched upon, but the space and time we have found it necessary 
to devote to other matters will not permit us. We may state how- 
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ever, generally, that while we think highly of his ingenuity, we dis- 
sent widely from him in several points, and in spite of ‘all his elo- 
quence, do consider some of his suggestions too Utopian for prac- 
tice.* Still the lecture contained a great deal of valuable matter. 
His reply to the vote of thanks was felicitous. 


The following resolutions were passed at the times and places 
named, with reference to this subject, and were presented to Mr. 
Buckingham during his stay at Greenock. 


TravE To Inp1aA AND CHINA. 


At a Meeting of the Merchants, Traders, and other Inhabitants of 
the Town of Greenock, held in the Town-Hall, upon Tuesday 
the 12th day of May, 1829, for the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 

- ment against the Renewal of the East India Company’s Monopoly 

- of the Trade to India and China : 


Wim Leirtcu, Esq., Chief Magistrate, in the Chair : 
~ On the motion of John Fairrie, Esq., seconded by Robert Ewing, 
Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 


‘ 1. That this meeting, impressed with a conviction that the 
monopoly of the trade to China, enjoyed by the East India Com- 
pany, and the restrictions imposed on the intercourse between this 
couniry and the East Indies, are highly injurious to the prosperity 
of the nation, do firmly trust, that on the expiry of the Company's 
Charter the Legislature, acting on those wise and enlightened views 
which have guided them on other occasions, will abolish entirely 
that monopoly, and throw the trade with the East open, without re- 
striction, to the whole commercial and trading community. 


‘2. That it appears from statements which have never been 
controverted, that the inhabitants of this country have heretofore 
usually paid at least 100 per cent. more for teas than has been paid 
by their continental neighbours ; a tax of two millions and a half 
sterling annually being thus imposed on the nation, solely for the 
benefit of the India Company ; a result which this meeting cannot 
but regard as originating in the grossest injustice. 


‘3. That if the trade with China, a nation possessing an immense 
population, wealthy and civilised, were thrown open to the com- 
mercial enterprise of the kingdom, there are the most substantial 
grounds for anticipating that the trade would be vastly increased in 
extent and importance, and afford a wide field for the employment 
of our surplus capital and labour. In the certainty of such being 
the consequence, the meeting acquiesce ; because, judging from all 





* We may here remark en passant, that in presenting the beau ideal of a 
plan or system which it is desirable to see substituted for the present in 
reference to our future government of India, it can hardly be expected that 
all parties should agree in the practicability of every suggestion made. If 
the desirableness be admitted, the practicability may be easily put to the test 
by actual trial. , 
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previous experience, it clearly appears, that an overgrown and pri- 
vileged body, like the East India Company, is altogether unfit to 
conduct mercantile affairs with that economy, activity, and intelli- 

nce, necessary for their success ; and because, looking to what 
has been the effect of the late partial opening of the trade to India, 
the meeting observe, that in spite of the many restrictions which 
still oppose its extension, it has, in the space of a few years, in- 
creased ‘three-fold, notwithstanding the positive testimony of the 
most distinguished of the Company’s officers and civil servants, 
that “ the trade and commerce of India with Great Britain could not 
be augmented.” 


‘4. That this meeting further anticipate the happiest conse- 
quences from the abolition of the restrictions on the intercourse 
with India which still exist, from extending the freedom of com- 
munication with the interior, and from giving encouragement to the 
settlement of British-born subjects throughout our Indian possessions, 
whereby the arts and civilisation of Europe would be spread over 
that vast continent, the comforts and happiness of the Native 
population promoted, and their moral and religious character 
improved. 

‘5. That petitions to both Houses of Parliament, embodying 
these resolutions, be submitted for the signature of the merchants, 
traders, and other inhabitants of Greenock, and forwarded to the 
Right Honourable Earl Cathcart, and to Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart., for presentation to the Lords and Commons respectively ; 
and that the following gentlemen be nominated a Committee to 
watch over the measure which must shortly be brought forward 
relative to the trade with India and China, and to take such steps 
as they may consider necessary and proper for obtaining the admis- 
sion of British subjects, on the expiration of the Company's Charter, 
to a fair and equal participation in the commerce of the Eastern 
World :— 

The Two Magistrates of Greenock, Messrs. John Fairrie, 
Messrs. Robert Wallace, Andrew Anderson, 
James Watt, James Ramsay, 
William Macfie, Charles C. Scott, 
James Tasker, Thomas Turner, 
James Stewart, John Thomson, 
W. Baine, jun. Robert D. Ker. 
‘ The Magistrates to be Convenors. 


‘Wim Lerres, Chairman. 


Resolutions of the Meetings of the Country Gentlemen of Renfrew- 
shire, held on the 21st of May, 1829, relative to the India and 
China Trade. 


‘1. That the employment and prosperity of the population of 
Renfrewshire depend greatly on foreign markets, for the exporta- 
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tion of its manufactures on the ove hand, and the necessary 
supplies of raw material on the other. 

‘2. That of late years the ordinary markets have proved alte- 
gether inadequate to afford employment to the industrious popula- 
tion, who have in consequence thereof been at different times, and 
are at this moment in great numbers, actually reduced to a state of 
suffering, bordering on starvation, by the want of employment. 

‘ 3. That the County of Renfrew feels it therefore to be an im- 
perative duty, by every means in its power, to promote such measures 
as may tend to supply the labouring and manufacturing classes of 
this populous district, with an enlarged field for the disposal of their 
manufactures, and for the better employment of the people. 

‘4, That a free trade with India and China evidently affords a 
wide field for British enterprise and industry, and appears well cal- 
culated not only to increase the means of employment, but to coun- 
teract the bad consequences likely to arise from a state of idleness 
and starvation among the labouring classes of society. 

‘5. That petitions be prepared in the spirit of these resolutions 
to both Houses of Parliament, the one to the House of Commons, 
to be presented by Mr. Maxwell, M. P.; and the one to the House 
of Lords, by Lord Glasgow. 


East Inpian Monopoty.—A public meeting took place on 
Tuesday last, September 15, at Limerick, pursuant to a requisition 
to the Mayor, for the purpose of considering a petition to Parliament 
on the subject of the renewal of the East India Company's Charter. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 

‘ That this meeting entertains a sanguine expectation that .the 
opening of a new trade with India and China, and a repeal of the 
restrictions which prevent the settlement of British subjects in his 
Majesty’s Asiatic dominions, will relieve our commercial and manu- 
facturing interests from existing depression, by opening new markets 
for the produce of national industry, adding to the wealth of the 
empire, promoting the civilisation of India, and improving the con- 
dition of the working classes in Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘ That a petition founded on the foregoing resolution be prepared 
and signed ; and that it be presented to the House of Commons by 
our representative, Thomas Spring Rice, Esq.’ 

Proposed ‘by William Roche, and seconded by William Howly, 
Esgqrs. : ; 

‘ That the support of the Irish representatives be respectfully 
solicited to this important question, involving as it does the peculiar 
interests of this country—tending to the establishment of manufac- 
tures among us, and to an increased demand in Great Britain for, our 
produce—and leading to such a rise in the wages of labour, as, may 
afford to our poor countrymen a greater command of the comforts 
and necessaries of life.’ ' 
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Dinner to Mr. Wurrmore, M.P. 
From the Liverpool Mercury, September 18. 


On Tuesday evening last, at the Adelphi, Mr. Whitmore, M. P. the able and 
talented advocate of free trade to India and China, and of a free trade in corn, was 
entertained at dinner by the gentlemen composing the Liverpool Committee for 
Promoting Free Trade to India and China. The dinner was excellent, comprising 
every delicacy of the season with more substantial fare, and the wines fruits 
were of the first description. The chair was occupied by Mr. Cropper, supported by 
Mr. Leatham, as Vice-President. When the cloth was drawn, it was arranged 
that in deference to the Chairman’s opinions on such objects, the usual custom of 
giving toasts at public dinners should be dispensed with as much as possible; and 
that if any gentleman wished to propose a toastat.all, he should address himself to 
the Vice-Chairman. ‘. 

Mr. Axsrov, in rising to propose the health of Mr. Whitmore, stated that he ‘had 
an opportunity, as one of the deputation in London, in May last, to witness the zeal, 
ability, and judgment with which Mr. Whitmore had brought before Parliament this 
great question of opening the trade with India and China. Upon a subject of such 
magnitude, and upon which he trusted there was only one opinion in the country, 
with the exception of the East India Company, it was impossible not to bear testi- 
mony to the moderation, as well as accuracy, of his exposure of a monopoly, so 
injurious to the best interests of Britain, so repugnant to justice and the freedom of 
commerce. With this intelligent gentleman’s co-operation, and the united support 
of the country, they must feel assured of final success, and he concluded by express- 
ing his conviction of the importance and value of free trade with the East, in the 
present depressed state of our manufactures. (Great Applause.) 


Mr. Wurrmore then rose, and spoke nearly in the following terms :—Mr. Chair- 
man, and Gentlemen, the kind manner in which my honourable friend, if he 
will permit me so to call Siae, Wen proposed this toast, and the equally kind manner 
in which you have received it, has produced on my mind feelings of considerable 
distress on the present occasion. Gentlemen, I cannot but feel that in addressing 
the present assembly on the subject which has called us together, I am addressing 
those who, in all probability, are far better informed upon it than myself; I cannot 
but feel that you me the principle on which this great question rests, and that 
there are amongst you gentlemen bar more competent to enter into details respecting 
it than I can pretend to be ; and therefore the distress I feel in addressing such an 
assembly for the first time is considerably aggravated by my ignorance of the proper 
mode of applying myself to the question before us. 1f I venture to make any ob- 
servations upon it, it is not from the futile hope of informing your minds upon it, 
but from the anxious wish I feel that by continued discussion the country may be 
aroused to a proper sense of the immense interest and importance of this great 
pee, as it is only by this means that we can be assured of victory in the con- 

ict in which we are engaged. (Applause.) On these grounds I shall venture to 
offer a few observations on this important subject. I am well aware that amongst 
r there are none ignorant of the immense importance of a free trade to the East 
ndies. Itis not necessary for me to inform you that since the partial free trade to India 
commenced in 1814, that trade has increased three or four fold. It is not necessary 
for me to inform you that, according to the opinions of all those whose opinions are 
worth having, there can be but one limit to the further extension of that trade, 
namely, the amount and quality of the imports which we can receive from that part 
of the world. (Applause.) I need not show that by a rigorous monopoly, which is 
at utter variance with the principles of trade, common sense, and equity, we are at the 
present moment shut out from all commercial intercourse with one of the most im- 
t and us empires in the world. I need not tell you that the empire of 

hina contains 150 millions of people ; I need not tell you that it produces an 
article of general consumption in this country, or that that consumption may be 
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indefinitely augmented. I need not tell you that its situation, its climate, the com- 
mercial habits of its population, and the absence of the manufacturing power derived 
from machinery which exists in Europe, enable us to command, to a great extent, 
the markets of that immense empire, if they be only opened to our operations by the 
concession of a free trade between Great Britain and China. These circumstances 
render it unnecessary for me to dilate on the immense importance of a general trade 
to the East, not to Liverpool alone, but to England, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
empire at large. It is not necessary for me to say how greatly commerce has been 
extended by the partial operation of the principle of free trade, or how greatly it may 
still be increased if we follow up that oe os Gentlemen, this is so important a 
consideration that I trust you will all, individually and collectively, endeavour to 
the utmost of your ability to impress these great truths on the minds of all those over 
whom you have any influence. Occupying so prominent a situation in the manu- 
facturing interest, it is your duty to impress upon the manufacturers, especially 
those who make use of cotton, the enormous interest of this great question, more 
especially when a distress prevails dmongst them, the contemplation of which 
makes the heart bleed. The country (from circumstances into which it would be 
bad taste for me to enter at the present moment,) is periodically visited by a dis- 
tress, recurring at certain intervals, not very far from each other: yet there is, 
unquestionably, in the country an abundance of capital ; we possess a power of 

roduction greater than was ever possessed by any other country in the world; and 
if it be true that, by affording the means of expansion to capital, and the power of 
production, we shall remove a considerable portion of the distress now endured, and 
afford the only effectual means of preventing its recurrence,—if this be a fact, then, 
I say, we are all called upon to use all our efforts, to exert ourselves to the utmost 
to force upon the consideration of the country, and especially upon this part of it, 
the enormous importance of this great question. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I need 
not remind you of the state in which the question rests at the present moment. You 
are well aware that when it was agitated in the last Session of Parliament, we 
received the pledge of the organ of Government, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the subject should be taken into consideration during the next. I have no 
doubt that that pledge will be fully redeemed ; but, looking on this public question, 
and judging of it as of others, it is most desirable that, notwithstanding the pledge 
we have received, we should endeavour to keep the eyes of the country and the 
Legislature fixed upon it; it is not desirable that we should rest upon our oars, even 
for a moment. We have the pledge, and I trust it will be redeemed; I am only 
anxious that the inquiry may be instituted, for the cause is so clear and so just, that 
inquiry can be attended with no other result than triumph, entire and complete. 
But let us not trust too much to the pledge ; let us not relax in our exertions, but 
continue to use all lawful and legitimate means to force the question on the consi- 
deration of the Legislature. When we consider the immense commercial and 
manufacturing power possessed by the empire—when we reflect on the state of 
England and 'Scotland—when we think of the condition of Ireland, and estimate 
the consequences which may result from the settlement of this most important 
question, to that most interesting, but, unfortunately, most afflicted portion of the 
empire, (and it is impossible not to entertain a sanguine hope that free trade to the 
East, by affording employment to the impoverished inhabitants of lreland, will 
complete what has been already done for the pacification of that distracted country, ) 
when we.know that by improving this portion of the exapire we also confer a benefit 
on the empire at large,—we cannot but be convinced from all these considerations, 
that it is most desirable to continue to press the question on the attention of the 
Legislature, by all the means within our power. ‘The Government are now consi- 
dering the means of tranquillizing Ireland, By the law removing the restrictions 
on the majority of its inhabitants, they have clready done much, but still more. is 
required. It is not sufficient to promote useful habits of industry amongst. its 
people 3 means must also be opened out to them by which that industry can be 

neficially employed, and how can it be more bene cially employed than in the 
manufacture of what others want, and the consumption of what others produce ? 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, it is clear as the sun at noon-day, that no question can 
come under the consideration of the Legislature, involving consequences so im- 
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nt, so vast, as that which has brought as together. Let us not confine our 
view of the benefits resulting from the settlement of this great question, to the great 
increase of trade, which would be its immediate consequence. When I consider 
how the interests of the country at large are bound up in the general weal, how 
essential it is to support them, in order to enable it to hold its place amongst the 
nations of the world ; and when I consider its trifling area in comparison with that 
of other countries of Europe, I am convinced of its inability to compete with them, 
without increasing commerce and flourishing manufactures, and I am assured that 
too much importance cannot be attached to any thing which has a tendency to pro- 
mote the one or the other. (Applause.) Gentlemen, there is another subject 
which has long occupied my attention,—I allude to the trade in corn. Experience 
has shown, that we cannot proceed by the direct course of removing the restrictions 
upon it; but it is my opinion, that through the medium of the great question of 
free trade to the East, we shall be enabled to approach that which I must consider 
as being of the greatest importance to the country. It is my conviction, that until 
we re-establish that regular and habitual trade in corn which the present state of 
the country requires, we can look forward to no degree of permanent prosperity. 
(Applause.) Whether this is a correct view of the question or not, remains to be 
proved, but it is my decided conviction ; and seeing the utter impossibility of 
attacking the existing monopoly in a direct way, I am anxious to see whether there 
is not a more circuitous mode of assailing it. The great objection advanced against 
a free trade in corn, is the great fall in the price of the commodity which itis sup- 
posed it would occasion ; but it is quite clear, that even if it be impossible to cause 
a great extension in the consumption of corn in this country, that object may be 
effected in Ireland, by affording employment to the people; and if that be done, it 
is quite obvious that such a demand for foreign corn will be created, that the minds 
of the most timid must soon be convinced that a free trade in corn is not only safe, 
but absolutely necessary. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I therefore hope that, through 
the medium of the great extension of commerce and increase of manufactures, 
which will be the consequence of a iree intercourse with the East, we shall not only 
attain the end of augmenting the wealth and resources of the country, but we shall 
pave the way for the safe and gradual removal of a restriction attended with the 
most injurious consequences to the best interests of the country. ( Applause.) 
Gentlemen, there is another point to which I wish briefly to call your attention. 
It is not only from a conviction of its advantages in a commercial sense that I have 
ventured to stir in this question ; those advantages are, it is true, sufficient to war- 
rant the exertion of all our powers for their attainment ; but there is stil) a higher 
view in which it may be regarded, and that is the immense improvement in our 
enormous empire in the East with which it will be attended. (Applause.) Gentle- 
men, is England, celebrated for her morality and religious feeling,—is England, 
who gives a moral tone to the rest of the world,—is Engtand to hold possession of 
an empire containing one hundred millions of inhabitants, and be perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the condition of her subjects? Are we, as was well observed by Burke, if 
our empire in India ceased to-morrow, to leave there’no traces of our dominion 
which a few short years will not be sufficient to efface ? Shall we not attempt to 
introduce there civilization, moral improvement and intelligence, and religious 
feeling? Is it not a bounden duty to endeavour to effect this by all the means we 
possess? I think it is an imperative duty, and I am quite convinced that no means 
will be so effectual in its performance, (indeed I doubt whether any means would 
be effectual without it,) as free trade. (Applause.) In the term free trade I also 
include the power of Englishmen to hold lands in India, to employ their capital 
there, to move about the country to superintend such employment—a liberty so 
essential to the interests of the capitalists, without which the fruits of free trade 
cannot be expected to exist. (Applause.) Looking at the subject in all the points 
of view which I have faintly endeavoured to shadow out, it is impossible not to 
consider the question as the most important that can come under the consideration 
of the country and the Legislature ; it is impossible for me not to implore you all, 
individually and collectively, to use all the energy of which you are capable, in fur- 
therance of the grand object, the immense, the gigantic object, we have in view. 
My own efforts are, and must be, feeble indeed, but actuated by the motives which 
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should guide every honest man—a consideration of the good of his own country, arid 
the advantage of the millions over whom, in a certain degree, he is called upon to 
rule, such as they are they shall be united to yours, and I will not only not relax in 
the exertions I have hitherto made, but will redouble them, and will consider this 
great question as the loadstar of my political life. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Rancuirre expressed the satisfaction with which he, as well as the rest of 
the company, had listened to the excellent speech of their distinguished guest, Mr. 
Whitmore. He spoke warmly in support of the general principle of free trade, a 
point which he thought ought to be insisted on in all their discussions with Govern- 
ment, and expressed his hopes that they would not confine their views merely to a 
free intercourse with the East, but exert themselves to secure the extinction of every 
species of monopoly, and the general extension of the grand principle of free trade. 

e called the attention of the company to a member of the House of Commons who 
had stood forward the honest and consistent advocate of this system, and whatever 
might be thought of the system itself by some of them, he was sure that there was 
not a gentleman present entertained any doubt of the goodness and sincerity of his 
motives. He alluded to their distinguished representative, the Right Honourable 
William Huskisson. ( Applause.) He hoped they would not pass over this oppor- 
tunity of showing their approbation of that distinguished advocate of the principle 
of free trade, by drinking the health of a gentleman whose connexion with Liverpool 
was a distinction to the town. He concluded by proposing the health of the Right 
Honourable William Huskisson. A similar compliment was then paid to General 
Gascoyne, by the Vice-Chairman, who, as well as other gentlemen nt, spoke 
warmly of the gallant General’s attention to the Deputation when in London. 


_ The Cuarrman then rose, and said he felt very grateful to the company for the 
peculiarly kind manner in which, in consideration of his feelings, they had con- 
sented to dispense with the mode of toast-giving, usual on occasions like the pre- 
sent. There were many who were more deserving of such consideration than he, 
but he trusted that none would be found more zealous in the great cause in which 
they were all engaged than he was, and would continue to be. This question had 
always appeared to him in a very simple point of view. They knew that great 
distress prevailed over all the country at the present moment,—and what was the 
cause of it? Was not the world capable of producing sufficient to render every 
individual in it happy and comfortable? He was convinced that it was, and that 
even if its population were four or five, times as great as it was at present, it was 
still capable of producing more than that population could consume. ( Aplause.) 
What then was the cause of the distress which was now experienced? Was it be- 
cause the people were unwilling to cultivate the land ? as it because they were 
unwilling to labour in commerce or manufactures? Was it because they were un- 
willing to work for theirown comforts and support? No; they knew that disposi- 
tions exactly the reverse prevailed amongst the people; they were willing to 
labour from morning to night, and that too for what would not afford one quarter of 
what they ought to have. It was not, therefore, the fault of the people, nor the 
absence of the power of production, that gave rise to the existing distress. What 
then was the cause of it? It was the restrictions laid on the intercourse between 
one country and another that prevented general plenty and abundance. (Applause.) 
If these restrictions were laid on by other. countries, as, for instance, was the case 
in South America whilst under the dominion of Spain, the people of this country 
could have no influence in their removal ; but it so happened that the restrictions 
thus young. the happiness of the country were the work of the country itself, 
which alone had the power of removing them. (Applause.) The whole em 
tion of India were exposed to a similar inconvenience also, by the conduct of this 
country. That population was estimated at 134 millions, and they had heard that 
of China-stated at 150 millions; they had all seen the immense advantage which 
followed the allowance of free intercourse with 20 millions of people in South 
America ; what then must be the consequence of a free trade with 300 millions in 
the East? (Applause.) The cause of the distress was not the want of employ- 
ment, for never was there so much cotton spun as at present, and yet that trade 
was as much depressed as any other ; it was not the want of employment, but the 
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want of remuneration for it, which was the consequence of our being shut out of 
the great markets of the world, that occasioned the distress. Therefore it hehoved 
them all to exert themselves with energy and perseverance in the great cause in 
which they were engaged. The rest of the country was looking to them, and it 
was their duty to use every means in their power to insure the spread of, informa- 
tion on the subject, and to cause the sovpee extension throughout the country of 
the feelings which animated themselves. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Joun Smrru said, that in all former discussions respecting India, it had 
been the object of the East India Company, and their advocates and adherents of 
every description, and doubtless would be their object again, to cast a mist before 
the eyes of the people, which it was the duty of every man better informed on the 
subject to endeavour to dissipate. There was one fact which could not be suffi- 
ciently urged, and that was, that whatever intricacy there might be with respect to 
the intercourse with India, connected as it was with the territorial claims of the 
Company, there was none whatever relating to that with China. There the Eng- 
lish appeared degraded as a nation; there they had lost caste amongst the nations 
of the world for suffering themselyes to be the only people excluded from a profit- 
able market. There the East India Company had not the shadow of sovereignty ; 
they had there no vested rights for which to claim indemnity, but were rather 
called upon themselves to make compensation to the people of this: country- for 
having so long kept them out of their just rights. (Applause.) He then compli- 
mented the Chairman on the zeal and ability displayed by him throughout the pro- 
ceedings respecting free commerce with the East, and concluded by proposing his 
health, which was drunk with very great applause. 

The Cuarrman returned thanks, 


Mr. Warrmore wished to propose to tie consideration of the company the 
health of an individual now. occupying an exalted situation in India, greatly to his 
own credit, to the advantage of the people over whom he ruled, and also to the 
furtherance of the opinions entertained by the gentlemen present, with respect to 
the East. He need scarcely say that he alluded io the present Governor-General 
of India, Lord William Bentinck. (Applause.) He respected and regarded that 
eminent nobleman as one!of the most sincerely honest and conscientious individuals 
that was ever placed in high office in this country. (Applause.) »According to 
recent accounts, that illustrious individual had seen the great question of the set- 
tlement of Englishmen in India in the light in which they all wished it to be 
viewed, and had extended the privilege of holding and occupying lands in India, 
which previously was possessed, and that only turtively, by the indigo planters 
alone, to every individual anxious to employ his skill and capital in the cultivation 
of the soil. He was the first that had pursued that course, and he (Mr, W,) had 
not the shadow ofa doubt that it would be attended with immense advantage to 
India, and also to this country. The only doubt he entertained on the subject 
was, whether the conduct and motives of that illustrious individual would meet 
with the approbation and concurrence of those who had hitherto pursued a very 
different line of policy. He was, therefore, anxious to take the earliest opportunity 
of expressing his admiration of the liberal and enlightened views which. had 
prompted Lord William Bentinck to take the course he had adopted, and his hope 
that that course would meet with the approbation of those who were able to set the 
seal upon it. (4opious) They would then find, supposing even that no progress 
should be made in the great question until the expiration of the charter of the East 
India Company, which he neither believed nor feared, they would then find the 
ground-work laid by the East India Company, for an immense extension of com- 
merce, which must be the result of the effectual application of the principle of free 
trade. (Applause.) He hoped that they would receive warmly the health of the 
illustrious individual who had shown himself the advocate of liberal and enlightened 
principles in the East Indies,—Lord William Bentinck. The toast was then drunk 
with very great applause. . 

Mr. Leatnam, the Vice-President, after complimenting thé Mayor of Liver- 
pool on the manner in which he had come forward and joined with the merchants 
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of Liverpool on the great question of free trade, and regretting that his Wor shp 
had been unavoidably prevented accepting the invitation he had received to dine 
with their distinguished guest, proposed the health of N. Robinson, Esq., the 
Mayor of Liverpool. 


Mr. Ratssone expressed a wish that commerce and agriculture, hitherto con- 
sidered in opposition to each other, might thenceforth be inseparable in their con- 
nection, as he was convinced that such connection would be greatly to the advantage 
of both. 


Mr. Grant thought it would be proper, on the present occasion, not to omit the 
name of a gentleman to whom the cause in which they were all engaged owed much, 
and to whom they and the country were much indebted for the zeal, talent, and ene 
displayed in his different publications. He alluded to Mr. Crawfurd. (Applause) 
He therefore proposed the health of Mr. Crawfurd, and thanks to him for the im- 
portant services which he had rendered the country, and also for those which were 
yet to come. (Applause.) 


The CuarrMan, after some brief remarks requesting that other gentlemen would 
favour the company with their sentiments, called upon Mr. Rushton for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Rusuron then rose and said, that, called upon in such a way, it would be 
rude in him to abstain from saying a few words, though he feared that nothing 
that fell from him could be of the slightest advantage to the cause in which they 
were all engaged. Inadequately informed as he was on the great points of the 
question, and adhering to it only-from a conviction of the justice of the general 
principles on which it was founded, he could do it no service attempting to 
enter into details respecting it. He would therefore speak not of the cause, but of 
those who had been its advocates. Whilst persons living and active had been 
toasted that day ; whilst they had heard the Governor-General applauded for the 
wisdom and policy of his measures in India ; whilst Mr. Crawfurd had been judi- 
ciously extolled for the splendid talents and laborious industry he had exerted in 
furtherance of the national object; whilst they had heard from Mr. Whitmore a 
speech which did equal honour to his head and his heart, and proved him to be 
possessed of the spirit which ought to actuate a British legislator ; and whilst, as 
mercantile men, they paid their tribute of gratitude and respect to those to whom 
their cause was under deep and lasting obligations,—they ought not to forget that 
there were some men still lingering amongst them who had fought the good fight, 
and paved the way for the victory for which they were themselves contending,— 
men who were now sinking into the shade, and preparing to pay the final debt of 
nature, and that to these men were due their warmest gratitude and applause. 
(Applause.) Twenty years ago, amongst the firmest advocates of free trade, first, 
because it was a mere act of justice to the labouring population of this country, 
and secondly, because it tended greatly to promote the progress of civilization and 
improvement amongst mankind,—amongst the firmest advocates of the measure was 
their own distinguished townsman, Mr. Roscoe. (Applause.) At that time, Mr. 
Roscoe co-operated with, and was aided by, the father of a friend of his, whom he 
(Mr. Rushton) had the pleasure of seeing then at table. It should never be for- 
gotten, if the cause in which they were engaged should eventually triumph, that 
William Roscoe and William Rathbone, and the men who acted with them, were 
the first to endeavour to rouse.the nation to a sense of those rights, the ultimate 
possession of which he trusted was not then far distant, and the recovery of which 
would not only benefit their own country, but spread blessings to the remotest 
regions of the East. It became them, in moments like the present, whilst they 
eulogized living exertions, not to forget those which were past ; and he was sure 
that it would be grateful to the distinguished man whom he had mentioned, to hear 
that, though he was absent, and incapable of further active exertion, they had drunk 
his health at that board with respect and gratitude. He concluded by proposing 
the health of a man to whom, he said, commerce, freedom, and letters were much 
indebted—William Roscoe. The toast was drunk with very great applause. 


Mr. E. Roscor said he was utterly at a loss for words to express the gratitude 
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he felt for the handsome terms in which his father had been spoken of, and the 
kind manner in which his health had been received. He then assured the com- 
pany that though his father had retired from active life, and was incapable of active 
exertion, he had carried with him into his retirement the principle which had 
actuated him from the earliest period of his life—a regard for the general welfare 
and improvement of mankind. Mr. Roscoe then begged leave to propose as a toast 
the health of Mr. Buckingham. It was hardly necessary for him to call their at- 
tention to the essential services which the exertions of that gentleman had rendered 
to the cause, or to the extraordinary degree in which he had called the public 
attention to it in those places which he had visited. He did not know an indi- 
vidual so well qualified as Mr. Buckingham to rouse the country to a proper feel- 
ing on this important subject, and he thought that they would be wanting in a 
proper feeling, if, on an occasion like the present, they did not drink his health. 
Who was so proper an individual to come forward and denounce the tyranny and 
narrow policy of the East India Company, as he who, in his own person, had been 
turned out of the country, robbed, and despoiled by them? (Applause.) He con- 
cluded by proposing, as a toast, the health of Mr. Buckingham, and many thanks 
to him for his great exertions in behalf of free intercourse with the East. 


Mr. Atsron spoke of the strong necessity of the co-operation of other great towns 
with the central committee, and commended the zeal and ability displayed by the 
committees at Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, and Manchester. He ex- 
peers a hope that the time would soon come when every town and village in the 

ingdom would be duly impressed with the importance of this question, in which 
case success would be the certain result of unanimous exertion. He proposed, as a 
toast, the Associated Committees, which was received with great applause. 


Mr: Hopesox expressed his opinion, that in very many places the inhabitants 
were only waiting an i ardor tid to come forward, and that, when the time arrived, 
they would show themselves alive to the interest and importance of the question. 


Mr. Leatuam returned thanks on his health being drunk, and proposed the 
shipping and manufacturing interests. 


Mr. Hors begged leave to suggest the propriety of drinking the health of a gen- 
tleman who had taken a very active part in the prosecution of the great cause in 
which they were all oleh, he alluded to their esteemed friend Mr. Gladstone. 
He expressed his regret that unavoidable circumstances had prevented their having 
the honour of that gentleman’s company, and spoke warmly of the zeal and ability 
displayed by him on several former occasions on the India question. 

Mr. Grant returned thanks, and expressed his conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s 
heart and mind were with them on the present question. 

Mr. Ausron proposed the health of the Members of both Houses of Parliament 
who were friendly to a free intercourse with the East. 


Mr. Raruzone proposed success to the iron trade, to secure the prosperity of 
which he thought the opening of the trade with the East essential. 


Mr. Grant stated that when the trade was partially opened in 1814, the house 
in which he was engaged was the first that sent a ship to India. They were some- 
what at a loss to know what to send, and they consulted on the subject a gentleman 
who had resided many years in India, who advised them to send twenty tons of bar 
iron, five tons of iron hoops, and five tons of cast iron, in all about thirty tons. 
They accordingly sent this quantity of iron, and no more. (Hear, hear.) It sold 
very well. He mentioned this to show now the immense increase which had 
taken place, for where there was then only one ship taking about thirty tons of 
iron each, there were now ten ships taking one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
tons of iron, all of which was sold in India, and to some advantage. He was 
fully convinced that five times the quantity would be sold there if they could only 
obtain returns for it. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Davin Hopcson made some judicious observations on the great interest of 
this question to Ireland. 

Mr. Garnerr made some observations on the dependent situation in which 
Great Britain was kept, with regard to the supply of cotton, and remarked that on 
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the 8th of May, 1815, there were only 4200 bags of cotton in the country, which 
he said might have been worked up in a fortnight, and in that case, if there had 
been no fresh supply, the manufacturers would have been thrown entirely out of 
employment, He was fully convinced that India was quite competent to furnish 
all the returns required, and that from the extent of her soil and the diversity of her 
climate she could furnish all the cotton for which there was occasion, and for 
which Great Britain now depended on the United States of America, He was 
convinced that the free trade and colonization of India would render Great Britain 
quite independent of America for a supply of cotton, which was a consideration 
the more important when they remembered the tariff, and other restrictive measures 
now in operation in America against this country. 


After some further conversation Mr. Cropper left the chair, and the company 
separated. 


— 


Inp1an News—Catcurra. 


The Right Honourable the Governor-General arrived at Penang, in the 
Enterprize, on the Monday before last, and left it again op Thursday of the 
same week. Some staff reductions had taken place, and further changes 
tending to economy were looked for. Captain M., the superintendant of 
the Government Press, was about to return to Madras, and, rumour says, 
was to be succeeded in his literary labours by the talented editor of a jour- 
nal now no more. We have been assured from authority, that there is much 
latent talent at Penang, and very far be it from us to doubt it; we may ob- 
serve en passant, however, that it must be the most obstinately latent talent 
ever heard of, when we find an appointment of this kind, spoken of even by 
the tongue of rumour, telling us, as it does, in language not be mistaken, 
that it is the general opinion, that no scintillation has appeared which could 
guide the choice to any other than a gentleman who has so recently smarted 
beneath the birch of Government displeasure. 

The Canton Register, of the 16th March, states, that the small-por was 
raging at Canton. ‘ Several thousands,’ says the Register, ‘ it is supposed 
have fallen victims to the distemper; and in the cases of the adults, not 
one-third of them have survived. ‘The crews of the foreign ships have not 
escaped, and many deaths have occurred ; but the effects would have been 
much more calamitous, were it not for the timely precaution of yaccination. 
In many instances the disease has assumed the confluent shape, and has 
proved very severe.’ 

Lodianah, 10th March, 1829.—An action has just taken place between 
the army of Kurruk Sing and the troops of the Bhowaulpore Newab, on 
which about five thousand men have been placed hors de combat: the 
Newab’s troops were victorious, and reinforcements are ordered to join Kur- 
tuk Sing from Lahore. 


An envoy arrived here a few days ago, with an invitation from the Maha 
Rajah Runjett Sing to the political assistant here (Capt. Wade), to visit 
Lahore during the Hooly. 

The post of Woodney, which for the last five years has been occupied by 
a detachment from this station, has been given up to Runjett Sing, by which 
arrangement Runjett Sing has secured a position between Lodianah and 
Kurnaul. 

The French officers in Runjett’s employ are busy in new modelling the 
artillery department, which has lately been made over to them by the Maha 
Rajah. 

It is said that Dhaun Sing, the favorite of Maha Rajah, proposed the 
introduction of half rations to the troops when in camp at Lahore; but the 
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Moha Rajah observed, that he understood that the Company had caused 
much discontent in their army, by some new system of military finance, 
and he intended to ask Capt. Wade’s opinion upon this subject. 

In consequence of the deficiency in the Circulating Medium, and the 
peculiar mode in which business is conducted in this Settlement, scarcely 
any sales are ever made for cash; and, it being, therefore, impossible to 
give the cash price of almost any article, it must be observed that the 
quotations in the Price Current are invariably made on the supposition, 
that all sales are effected at a credit of two months, for payment in produce, 
upon which principle the majority of sales take place in this market. 

Orrum.—Sales have been made of about 10 chests of Benares, at Dirs. 
800. 

The Sherburne has imported 45 chests Patna and 10 Benares. 

Prece Goops.—Little doing ; a few cases of Bengal Chintz have been 
sold at Dlrs. 214% per corge. 

Sucar.—A large stock ready for shipment to Europe. 

SattpeTRe.—In great request. 

Rice. — A cargo of inferior sold at Dir. 50 per coyan, deliver- 
able at Malacca, in barter for Siam Sugar at Dirs. 8% and Tin at 
Dirs. 18 per picul. Also about 500 piculs of first quality of Cargo at 
Dirs. 65 per coyan in barter, for Benares Opium at Dris. 800. 

Erepuants’ TeetTu.—Much wanted. 

Gunntes.—A heavy stock in the market; a lot of very inferior, suitable 
only for Sugar, sold at Drls. 6 per 100. 

Wueart.---About 1500 bags haye been sold, Dris. 3 to 3% per bag in 
tended for the Java Market. 

Table of New Duties Inwards, by which the Duty on the following 
Articles of East-India produce has been reduced. 

An Act to amend the Laws, relating to the Customs, 9th Geo. 4th 
Chap. 76. 





New Duties. | Old Duties. 


Hod. > BBE 
0 4 0 





s. d. 
Or1um.—the pound n A é ‘ 9 0 
Ricz.—the produce of, and imported from any 
British possession, the cwt. ° or 
—— in the husk (or paddy) the quarter 
Ruvpars.—the pound ‘ Serre Se-qtas 
—— imported from any British possession, the 
pound... . ¢ . . : t 
Saco.—imported from any British possession, viz. 
Pearl, the cwt. . : . : 2 p 
—— Common, the cwt. P “ ; 
—— Powder, the cwt. . : 7 : : 
TorTorsesuELL, — unmanufactured, imported from 
any British possession, the pound =, ark" 
Tourmeric.—imported from any British possession, 
thecwt. . . MEA Th Ws RA ORS 
Wax (Bees)—imported from any British posses- 
sion, viz.— 
—— unbleached, the cwt. : 
—— in any degree bleached, the cwt. 
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Catcutra, 21st March, 1829. 


Freight to London.---Dead Weight, 3/. to 3/. 10s. per ton. 
Measurement Goods, 5/. to 5/. 10s. ,, 


The following is the result of an experiment of South American Dollars 
at the Mint, at Calcutta, viz.— 


100 Mexican Dollars, new stamp; either that of 

Iturbide or the Republic wg. Sicca weight 

232 10 10 at 6 worse yield - - - Sa. Rs. 205 12 1 
100 Peruvian new stamp wg. 231 0 7 at 5 worse 

ditto - ~ - - - - » 208 0 9 
100 Old Spanish wg. 231 4 0 at 6 do. do. - » 206 511% 


Singapore Commercial Register, May 2, 1829. 


Extracts From GENERAL OrpERS, CaLcuTtTa. 


Native Veterinary Assistant Surgeons.—A native is to be attached to 

corps of light horse: denominated Farrier Major, and to be allowed the 

ay and batta of a farrier, with a staff allowance of 5 rupees per annum.— 
eb, 23. 


Travelling Allowances.—The duty of visiting the several works within the 
limits of divisions, respectively, shall be considered as the ordinary employ- 
ment of those officers, for which compensation is provided by the salaries of 
their appointments, and on account of which no separate charge shall be 
made. Cases which may be deemed extraordinary, will receive due con- 
sideration under the notice of the Military Board.—Feb. 23. 


Vacation of Appointments. —W ith advertence to the 4th clause of General 
Orders, No. 163, of 1827, which prescribes that when two captains are ab- 
sent from a corps in public situations, and a subaltern from the same corps, 
holding also a detached staff situation comes to be promoted to the rank of 
captain, regimentally, the officer so promoted shall vacate his appointment ; 
the Governor-General in Council has resolved, that a subaltern, on promo- 
tion to a company, shall not be necessarily disqualified from retaining an 
appointment, which he previously held, and to which he is eligible in his 
advanced rank, though two captains should already be absent from the regi- 
ment in staff situations. This modification, however, is not intended to af- 
fect the general principle or conditions of the order under notice, wiich is 
to retain its original force, inasmuch as no more than five officers can be 
permitted to be simultaneously absent from a regiment on staff employ ; and 
when under the exemption above specified, three captains may be absent 
from a regiment, it is to be understood, that no other captain can be taken 
from such corps for the staff till the number of its absentees in that grade be 
reduced to one. It is deemed expedient that the modification be retrospec- 
tive-—Feb. 23. 


Devices to be borne on the Regimental Colours and Appointments of Corps. 
—His Excellence, the Commander-in-chief having submitted for the con- 
sideration of Government a return of the several campaigns and actions in 
which the troops of the Bengal army have distinguished themselves, from 
the commencement of the British military power in India to the conquest of 
the island of Java, and having recommended that the names by which the 
several campaigns and actions are distinguished should be borne as a device 
on the regimental colours and appointments of the corps who took a part in 
them, the Governor-general in Council had much satisfaction in adopting 
his Excellency’s suggestion. In conformity with which resolution, the de- 
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vices to be borne on the regimental colours and appointments of corps will 
be as follows :— 

ist and 2d European regiments, ist Native Infantry, Plassey; 1st and 
2d European regiments, 2d, 3d, 5th, 8th, 9th, and 10th Native Infantry, 
Buxar; 1st and 10th Native Infantry, Korah; 1st and 2d European regi- 
ments, 2d, 3d, Sth, 7th, 11th, and 13th Native Infantry, Guzerat; 
4th 12th, and 22d Native Infantry, Carnatic; 4th, 6th, 13th, and 
16th Native Infantry, Mysore; 14th, 16th, 36th, 37th, 38th, and 39th 
Native Infantry, Seringapatam ; 7th, 23d, and 35th Native Infantry, 
Allyghur; 2d and 3d Light Cavalry, ist, 5th, 22d, 23d, 28th, 30th and 31st 
Native Infantry, Dehlee ; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 6th Light Cavalry, 1st, 12th, 
21st, 24th, 30th, 3ist, and 33d Native Infantry, Laswarrie; 2d and 3d Lixht 
Cavalry, 1st and 2d European regiments, 5th, 7th, 9th, 30th, 31st, and 44th 
Natiye Infantry, Deig ; Governor-General’s Body Guard, 25th and 40th 
Native Infantry, Java. 


BOMBAY. 


Native Regimental Schools—An order of the 4th of April, authorizes an 
advance to be made of twelve or eighteen months’ established allowance for a 
school room, or shed, at stations where there may be no accommodation 
available for Native Regimental Schools, on condition that Government 
be put to no further expense on that account during the period for which 
such advance may be drawn. 


Re-occupation of Sholapore.—On the station of Sholapore being re-occu- 
pied by. the troops of the Bombay presidency, they will be considered a 
brigade command of the second class, and will form part of the Poona 
division of the army. The force at Sholapore will consist of the first regi- 
ment of L.C.; 2 regiments of N.1.; and 1 troop of Horse Artillery. 


The following staff is allotted to Sholapore:—-1 commanding officer, 1 
brig. major and dep. postmaster, 1 dep. assist. quarter-mast. general, 1 2d- 
assist. commis. general, 1 dep. paymaster, 1 superint. of bazaars, and 1 
chaplain. A deputy commissary of ordnance is appointed to the Poona 
of the division army to be stationed at Ahmednuggur. 


Station of Poonar.—From the date of Mhow being occupied by the 
troops of the Bengal establishment, the station of Poonah is to be consi- 
dered a brigade command of the 1st class, to complete the number of bri- 
gade commands allotted by the Hon. Court of Directors to the presidencies 
of Bombay. 

Divisions allotted to Superintending Surgeons—The following modifica- 
tions are to be made to the divisions allotted to superintending surgeons 
under this presidency, incident to the removal of the Bombay troops from 
Mhow and the re-occupation of Sholapore. The N.W. district of Guzerat 
to embrace Deesa, the provinces of Kuttywar and Cutch, Hursole, Kaira, 
and Ahmedabad. The S.W. district of Guzerat to embrace Surat, Broach, 
the Northern Concan, and the island of Salsette. ‘The Poonah or northern 
division of the Deccan to embrace Satara, Sholapore, Mahabuleshwar, and 
the stations in the South Concan. 

Brigadiers’ Allowances.—The regulations respecting the allowances of 
brigadiers, published to the army under date the 26th ult., is to take effect 
from the 1st December last. Feb. 18. 


Advances of Cost to Officers at Canton.—No advances ae in future to 
be made officers in China on account of their pay and allowances. Feb, 24. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—C. Calcutta.] 


Atstron, J. S., Ens. 27th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Burford, dec.—C. Feb. 23. 

Anderson, J., Ist Lieut. Engin., app. to do duty with Sappers and Miners at 
Allyghur.—C. Feb: 11. 

Aldous, W., Capt. 38th N. I., to do duty at the dept Landour.—C. Feb. 16. 

Ahmutty, A., Lieut. L. Dragoons, to do duty at depot at Landour.—C. Feb. 16. 

Anderson, G., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 16th Foot.—C. Feb. 25. 

Agar, G. F., Capt.'49th N.1., on furl. to New South Wales for health.—C. 
March 13. ‘ 

Annesley, Jas., Surg., to be Superinten.-Surg. Hyderabad, Subsid. force, v. 
Evans, retired.—M. March 13. 

Alexander, A. R.. Lieut. 33d N. 1. to be Qu.-Mas., Interp., and Pay Mas., v. 
Marshall.—C. March 13. : 

Abdy, J. N., Sen., Capt. Artill., to be Maj., v. Brett, invalid—M. March 17. . 

Anderson, Alex., Capt, Engin., returned to duty.—M. March 13. 

Anderson, D., Comm. Mar., to be Capt., v. Walker, dec.—B. Feb. 26. 

Armstrong, T., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Feb. 19. 

Barwell, C. R., Mr., to be Judge of Prov. Court of Appeal for div. of Calcutta. 
C. Feb. 23. 

Beaty, H., Lieut., to officiate as Adj. to 62nd N. I.—C. Feb. 16. 

Bird, L. 5., Capt. 24th N. I., to officiate as Dep.-Judge-Adv. Gen. at Cawnpore. 
—C. Feb. 25. 

Bracken, John, Lieut. 29th N. I., to officiate as Sec. to Board of Superindance, 
v. Hickey.—C. March 13. 

Bond, Thos., Sen.-Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Horsman, retired.—M. Feb. 20. 

Perey G. T., Mr., Adm.-Assist.-Surg., and app. to do duty at Fort St. George. 
—M. Feb. 27. 

Beevor, H. C., Lieut. 13th N. L, to be Qu.-Mas., Interp., and Paymas., v. Flad- 
gate, prom.—M. March 13. 

Bucke, G., Surg., on leave to sea for health.—M. March 13. 

Benbow, C. Lieut. 15th N. I., to be Capt., v. Goodiff, dec.—B. Feb. 20. 

Bates, John, Mr., Adm.-Assist.-Surg.—B. Feb. 19. 

Baillie, T., Capt., Acting first Assist.-Commis.-Gen., on furl. to the Cape for 
health.—B. Feb. 18. 

Brucks, G. B., Lieut., to be Mar., to be Comm., v. Guy, invalid.—B. April. 

Brown, W. I., Capt. 8th N. I., to act as Brig. Maj. to the forces.—B. April 16. 

Buée, J. P., Sen. Ens. 15th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Cannan, dec.—M.. March 13, 

Brett, W. T., Maj. of Artill., transfer to inval. estab—M. March 13. 

Bellasis, J. B., Lieut. 9th N. I., to act as Interp. to 6th reg., v. Farquhar, absent 
on duty.—B. Feb. 19. 

omg T.H., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of the 17th N. I.—B. 

eb. 19. 

Burnes, A., Lieut., Dep.-Assist.-Qu.-Mas.~ Gen. at head quarters, to be Acting- 
Assist.-Qu.-Mas.-Gen. to the army.—B. March 17. 

Beek, J., Lieut., to be Adj., v. Duff, rem. on prom.—B. March 17, 


Carstin, H., Lieut. 10th L, Cay., to be captain of a troop, v. Mason, dec.—C. 
Feb. 27. 

Clark, A., Mac R., Assist.-Surg., app. to Med. duties of Civ. Station of Moor- 
adabad, v. Laurie, on furl.—C. Feb. 23. 

Cooper, H., Surg., posted to 22d N. I—C. Feb. 12. 2 

Cox, G. H., Lieut., to officiate as Interp. and Qu.-Mas. to 62d N.1—C. 
Feb. 16. 

Colebrooke, W. H. E., Ens., app. to do duty with 58th N. I.—C. Feb. 20. 
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Chauvel, J. E.,, Sens; Lieut. 15th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Heythuysen.—C. 
March 10. | 

Carew, W. S. Sen. Ist Lieut. Artill., to be Capt., v. Abdy, prom.—M. 
March 17. 

Carr, S., Lieut. 11th N. L, on furl. to the Cape for health.—M. March 13. 

Cruckshanks, J. T., Lieut. of Engin., to be Assist. to Superintend Engin. at 
Presidency.—B. Feb. 9. — - 

Creed, R., Cadet of Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. Feb. 19. 

Clarke, P, W., Ens., posted to 2d Gren. reg.—B. March 17. 

Crawford, John, Comm. Mar. to be Capt., v. Lawrence, retired.—B. Feb. 26. 

Clendon, Lieut. Mar., to act as Boat Master, &c., v. Graham, on sick leave. — 
B. March 10. 

on H. J., Assist.-Surg. 2d Fur. reg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. 
March 9. 

Campbell, D., Lieut.-Col. 19th N. I., to comm. at Sholapore.—B. Feb. 18. 

Campbell, A. B., 17th N. I., to be second Assist.-Commis.-Gen.—B. Feb. 15. 


Deverell, R., Ens., app. to do duty with 49th N. L-—C. Feb. 11. 

Dunbar, J. W., Capt. 26th N. 1, to do duty at the depét of Landour.—C. 
Feb. 16. 

De Bude, H., Capt. Engin., to be Exec. Engin. of 8th div. of Public Works, v. 
Thompson, on furl.—C. March 6. 

Drysdale, Wm., Ens., posted to 15th N, I.—M. March 10. 

Davis, Morgan, The Rev., to be District Chaplain at Dacca.—B. March 23. 

Down, J. S., Capt. 1st Gren. reg., to take, charge of office of Revenue Surveyor 
at Guzerat.—B. Feb. 26. 

Duff, W. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. March 17. 

Duncan, Alex., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health —B. March 19. 


Elliot, John, Major, to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf., v. Smith, retired.—C, Feb. 16. 

Evans, F. R., Ens. 26th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Gahan, prom.—C. March 6. 

Evans, Thos., Superintend.-Surg., perm. to retire.—M. Feb. 17. 

Evans, R. L., Lieut.-Col., on furl. to the Cape for health.—M, March 13. 

Earle, E. W., Lieut. 24th N.I., to be Qu.-Mas. and Interp., v. Briggs.—B. 
Feb. 9. 

Edward, J. L., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. March 17. 

Elwon, Thos., Lieut. Mar., to be Comm., v. Guy, prom.—B. Feb. 26. 


Fitzgearald, B., Mr., to be Extra-Assistant to resident at Indoor.—C. Feb. 23. 

Fulcher, F. P., Ens., app. to do duty with 55th N. I.—C, Feb. 11. 

Fagan, C. G., Cornet, app. to do duty with 8th L. Cav.—C. Feb. 20. 

Fisher, A., Lieut. 35th N. 1, to act as Interp. and Qu.-Mas. to 44th N. I, v. 
Wemyss.—C. Feb. 24. 

Fender, John, Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. March 6. 

Fortesque, J. C., Lieut. 1st N. I., on furl. to Eur.—M. Feb. 20. 

Fawcett, H., Lieut., Extra-Aid-de-Camp. to Hon. the Gov., to be Aid-de-Camp 
v. Lang.—B. March 14. 

Fenwicke, G. T., Ens., posted to 10th N. I.—B. March 17. 


Grindall, R. F., Mr., to be Judge of Prov. Court of Appeal for div. of Benares.— 
C. Feb. 1. 

Grant, J., Surg., to officiate as Superintend.-General of vaccine inoculation.— 
C. Feb. 23. 

Goldie, A., Capt., to be Superintend. and Pay-Mas. to Invalids for stations of 
Benares, Dinapore, and Monghyr.—C. Feb. 23. 

Gardner, S. W., Ens., app. to do duty with 55th N. I—C. Feb. 11. 

Grahame, R., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 22d N.L., to 2d Eur. reg.—C. Feb. 12. 

Gould, W. H., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 42d N. I., v. Campbell.—C. Feb. 16. 

Gahan, J. B. D., Lieut. 26th N. L., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Seymour, prom.— 
C. March 6. 

Glen, J., Surg., app, to Med. charge of convalescent estab. at Neelgherry Hills — 
B. Feb. 19. 
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Guy, J. M., Comm. Mar., to be Capt., v. Maughan, res.—B. Feb. 26. 
Gibson, G. W., Capt. Artill., to be Dep.-Commis. of Ordnance at Ahmednuggur. 
—B. Feb. 18. 


Hunter, J., Mr., to be Dep.-Collec. of inland customs, and town duties at Cal- 
cutta, and Superintendent of Calcutta Salt chokies.—C. Feb. 20. 

Hickey, John, Cornet 10th L. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Carstin, prom.—C. Feb. 23. 

Hepburne, W. H., Cornet, app. to do duty with 3d L. Cav.—C. Feb. 23. 

Hough, W., Capt., Dep.-Judge Adv.-Gen., rem. from Cawnpore to Sirhind div. 
of army.—C. Feb. 12. 

Hare, S. B., Lieut., to act as Adj. to Sappers and Miners.—C. Feb. 16. 

Huish, Geo., Lieut. 26th N.I., to be Capt. of a comp., y. Gordon, dec.—C. 
March 6. 

Hay, E., Ens. 35th N.I., to be Adj., v. Sheil, res.—C. Feb. 20. 

Hicks, T., Maj., app. to comm. 2d Vet. Batt., v. Davis, transferred to pens. 
estab.—M. March 13. 

Heythuyson, H. T. V., 15th N. I., transferred to inval. estab—C. March 6. 

Hagger, Thos., Veter.-Surg., posted to 4th L. Cav.—M. March 12. 

Horne, J., Lieut. Artill., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. March 13. 

Hammond, Geo., Lieut. 51st N. I., returned to duty.—M. March 13. 

Hawkins, John, Capt. of Engin., to act as Inspecting Engin. of presidency div. 
of army, v. Dickson.—B. Feb. 7. 

Henderson, Alex., Surg., app. to Med. charge of Eur. gen. hospital, v. Kembull. 
—B. Feb. 18. 

Haslewood, A. M., to act as Interp. to 3d N. I.—B. Feb. 20. 

Harvey, R., Lieut. 4th L. Drag., to be Interp.—B. Feb. 28. 

Hagart, C., Capt. Ist Eur. Inf., to be Brig.-Maj., v. Ottey.—B. April 16. 


Jackson, G., Cornet, app. to do duty with 3d L. Cav.—C. Feb. 11. 

Johnston, H., Capt. 14th foot, to do duty at the depot at Landour.—C. Feb. 16. 

Jones, John, Capt. 40th N.1., to officiate in Qu.-Mas.-Gen. department, v. 
Fisher.—C. March 13. 

Jeffries R., Maj., to comm. 3d Nat. Vet. Batt., v. Simpson, retired—M. March 
13 


Jeffreys, H.,;The Rev., to be district chaplain at Matoonga, and to visit Jannah 
monthly.—B. Feb. 24. 

Johnston, J. G. J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Feb. 19. 

Johnson, C. H., Capt. 12th N. 1., to be Second Assist.-Mil. Auditor-Gen.—B. 
March 11. 

Jarvis, E., Major 3d L. Cav., on furl. to Eur. for health. B. March 19. 


Kenny, J. W. G., Ens. 13th N. I., returned to duty.—M. March 13. 
ey V. C., Sen.-Surg., to be Superintend.-Surg., v. Maxwell, prom.—B. 
eb. 18. 


Laughton, R., Assist.-Surg., app. to 2d L. Cav.—C. Feb. 20. 

Lavie, T., Lieut. 1st Brig.-Horse Artill., to be Adj., v. Pinchard, res.—M. 
March 3. 

Lancaster, C., Sen., 2d Lieut. Artill. to Ist Lieut., v. Carew, prom.—M. 
March 17. 

Lys, W. D., Lieut. 22d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Feb. 20. 

Le Geyt, P. W., Mr., to be acting register to Sudder Dewance and Sudder 
Foujdaree Adawlut.—B. Feb. 23. 

Lerkie, J. D., Eus., posted to 23d N. 1.—B. March 17. 

Lang, W., Lieut. 21st N. I., to take charge of Guicawar Contingent stationed 
in Kattiwar, v. Inglis—B. March 17. 

Liddell, D., Capt. 10th N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health—B. March 8. 


ae C., Mr., to be Judge of Prov. Court of Appeal for diy. of Calcutta.— 
. Feb. 1. 

Mercer, H. S., Surg., to officiate as Apothecary to the Hon. Comp.—C. Feb. 23. 
Mainwaring, H. G., Ens., app. to do duty with 7th N.I.—C. Feb. 11. 
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Maxwell, H. G., Major, invalid estab., app. to command 2d batt., Nat. Invalids. 
—C. Feb. 12. 

Mackay, J., Lieut., to be Adj. to 27th N. J., v. Burford.—C. Feb. 20. 

Macleod, T. H.S., Ens., to do duty with 24th N. I.—C., Feb. 27. 

Morris, H., Esq., to be Sub-Collector, and Joint Magistrate of Madura.—M. 
March 3. 

Maclean, T., Lieut. 39th N.I., to be Qu.-Mas., Interp., and Paym., v. Ottley, 
on furl.—M. March 13. 

Morrill, Thos., Ens., posted to 15th N.I.—M. March 13. 

Marshall, H., Lieut., app. to Ist batt. Pioneers, v. Alexander.—M. March 13. 

Major, H. P. H., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur.—M. March 13. 

Matthews, A. H.O., Ens., posted 15th N. I.—B. March 17. 

Major, J. P., Ens. 11th N. I., Interp., to be Qu.-Mas.—B. March 17. 

Morgan, T., Lieut.-Col. 7th N.I., returned to duty.—B. March 25. 

Mearns, Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. March 9. 

Marsh, E., Lieut. 10th N. I., to be superintend. of Bazaars at Sholapore.—B. 
Feb. 18. 

Morris, T. D., Capt. 24th N. I., to be Dep.-Paymas. at Sholapore.—B. Feb. 18. 

Nettleford, W. S., Ens. 3d N. L., to be Lieut., v. Payne, prom.—B. Feb. 19. 

Nixon, W., Major 19th N. I., placed at disposal of Comm.-in-Chief.—B. 
March 3. 

O‘Halloran, J., Brig.-Gen., app. to Sangor div. of army.—C. Feb. 12. 

O* Halloran, W. L., Lieut. H. M’s 38th foot, to be Aide-de-Camp. to Brig.-Gen. 
O‘Halloran.—C., Feb. 12. . 

Orchard, J., Capt., Ist Eur. reg., to do duty at the depot at Landour. C. 
Feb. 16. 

Ommanney, W.S., Lieut. 2d L. Cav., to act as Qu.-Mas., Interp., and Paymas., 
v. Phillimore, res.—M. March 6. 

Otto, R. B. sen., Major Ist L. Cavalry, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Walker deceased.— 
C. March 10. 

Ottley, C. G., Lieut. 39th N. L., on furl. to Eur.—M. Feb. 17. 

Playfair, Geo., Surgeon, to officiate as Surgeon to Presidency General Hospital. 
—C. Feb. 23. 

Parker, R., Ens., appointed to do duty with 55th N. I.—C. Feb. 11. 

Penny, G. R., Brig., appointed to Barrackpore.—C. Feb. 12. 

Palmer, W., Lieut., Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General, appointed to Cawnpore 
division of army.—C. Feb. 12. 

Parker, C., Lieut.-Col. 6th Batt. Artillery, app. to command of Convalescent 
Depot at Landour.—C. Feb. 12. 

Parker, W.J., Ensign, appointed to do duty with 24th N. I.—C. Feb, 27. 

Pond, J. R., Ens., to do duty with 24th N. IL—C. Feb. 27. 

Phipps, W. F., Lieut., to act as Adjutant to 35th N. I.—C. Feb. 27. : 

Pinchard, J., Lieut., permitted to resign his appoint. of Adjutant of Ist brigade 
Horse Artill.—-M. Feb. 17. , 

Palmer, O., Assistant-Surgeon, to euter on general duties.—M. Feb. 17. 

Phillimore, C., Lieut. 2d L. Cav., prom. to res. app. of Qu.-Mas. and Pay-Mas. 
to corps—M. Feb. 24. 

Peacock, I’. T. E. D., Ens. 46th N. I., appointed to rifle corps.—M. March 9. 

Paton, R. Ensign, posted to 15th N. —M. March 13. 

Payne, Capt., second Assistant-Commissary-General, posted to Bacodu station, 
v. Penley.—B. Feb. 6. j 

Prior, G. N., Lieutenant 21st N.I., to be Adjutant, v. Ennis, on furlough.—B. 
Feb. 9. 

Pastens, T., Cadet, promoted to Ensign.—B. Feb. 19. 

Pattinger, Lieut. 6th foot, to be Interpreter to 40th foot.—B. Feb. 19. 

Preedy, H. W., Ensign, posted to 25th N.1.—B. Mareh 17. _ 

Prescott, C., Lieutenant 5th N. 1, to have charge of Guicawar Conteaee 
* aia in Mahee Counta and Pahlanpore, v. Nixon promoted.—B. March 

7. 
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Pattinger, C. T., Lieutenant 17th N. 1., on furlough to Europe for health.—B. 


Feb. 19. 

Parsons, J. E., Lieutenant 11th N.I., on furlough to Europe for health—-B, 
April 21. 

Reilly, B. Y., Lieut. Engin., to be exec. Engin. of 13th Division of Public Works, 
v. Trelawney, on furlough.—C. Feb. 23. 

Rice, J. H., Lieut. 44th N. I, on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Feb. 27. 

Rehes, A., Capt. 26th N. L., to act as Paymaster at Trichinopoly, v. Bird—C, 
March 10. 

Rait, A., Cornet 8th L. Cay., on leave to sea for health.—M. March 13. 

Richardson, Wm. Mr., to be acting sen. Assistant-Judge and Session-Judge of 
Poonah.—B. Feb. 23. 

Rawlinson, W.E., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. to 2d'Eur. Infantry, v. Stiles.— 
B. Feb. 17. 

Rowland, A., Lieut. Horse-brig. Artill. to be Adj. and Qu.-Mas. to 2d troop, v. 
Pontardent.—B. Feb. 19. 

Sage, Wm., Capt. 48th N.1., to be exec. officer of 3d Dinapore divis. of public 
works, vy. Thompson.—C. Feb. 23. 

Sill, H. Mr., admitted Assistant Surg.—C. Feb. 27. 

Stein, R., Ens., appointed to do duty with 49th N. I.,—C. Feb. 11. 

Showers, S.G. D., Lieut., to act as Quart.-Mast. to 72d N. I., v. Boisragon.— 
C. Feb. 16. 

Shawe, A., Lieut. 31st foot to do duty at the Depét at Landour.—C, Feb. 16. 

Sturrock, H., 2d Lieutenant Horse Artillery, to do duty at the Depdt at Lan- 
dour.—C. Feb. 16. 

Span, O. W., Lieut., to act as Adjutant to 53d N. I—C. Feb. 16. 

Seymour, R., Capt. 26th N. I., to be Major, v. Elliot promoted.—C. March 6. 

Smith, F. E., Lieutenant and Adjutant, to officiate as station staff at Neemuch, 
v. Dawkins.—C. Feb. 20. 

Speck, Sam., Capt. 4th N. I., on furlough to Europe.—C. March 13. 

Straton, F., Capt. 8th L. Cavalry, to command escort of Resident at Travancore, 
v. Faris resigned.—M. Feb. 17. 

Shedden, Wm., Assistant-Surgeon, permitted to enter on general duties, and 
posted to 4th N. .—M. Mareh 13. 

Stephenson, S. M., Surg., rem. from 1st L. Cav. to 10th N. I—M. March, 13, 

Scott, W., Lieutenant Engineers, to take charge of Fort Adjutant’s Office, at 
Ahmednuggur, v. Smee, on leave.—B. Feb. 19. 

Stovell, M. Mr., admitted Assistant-Surgeon.—B. March 17. 

Sullivan, H., Lieut.-Col. 6th foot, to command at Poonah.—B. Feb. 18. 


Turnbull, H. M., Mr., to be Puisne Judge of courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizam Adawlut.—C. Feb. 1. 

Taylor, R. J., Mr., to be Judge of city of Benares.—C. March 3. 

Turner, J., Surg., to officiate as Presidency Surgeon.—C. Feb. 23. 

Tollemache, W., Ensign, appointed to do duty with 24th N. I.—C. Feb. 27. 

Thomas, W., Superintending Surgeon, appointed to Neemuch.—C. Feb. 27. 

Tower, C. F., Ensign 59th N. I., on furlough to. Europe.—C. Feb. 28. 

Taylor, C. C., Capt. H. M.’s 20th foot, to be Brigade-Major to European troops 
at Poonah, v. Stanley, on furlough.—B. Feb. 9... 

Tanner, Thos., Comm. Mar., to be Captain, v. Pruen res.—B Feb. 26. 


Vaillant, T. N., 24th N. I., to be acting Quarter-Master and Interpreter, v. 
Prior.—B. Feb. 9. 


besa . Mr., to be Assistant to Judge and Magistrate of district of Bareilly. 

. e . e 

Walker, R., Mr., to be collector of Rajeshahye.—C. March 3. 

Wright, Robert., Ensign 26th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Huish prom.—C. March 6. 

Walker, C. H., Ensign, appointed to do duty with 24th N. I.—C. Feb, 27. 

Wiggins, D., Lieutenant 7th L. Cavalry, on furlough to New South Wales for 
health.—C. Feb. 23. 
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West, F. A., Esq., to be Registrar to Zillah court of Rajahmundry.—C. March 3. 

Wilson, John, Senior Assistant-Sargeon, to be Surgeon, v. Evans retired.—M. 
March 13. 

Wilson, J., Surgeon, posted to Ist Light Cavalry. M. March 13. 

Watkins, H., Lieut. Artill. on furlough to Europe for health.—M. March 13. 

Watkins, H.S., Ens. 15th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Benbow promoted.—B. Feb. 19. 

Walker, Surgeon, in charge of convalescent station on Mahabuleshwer hills, to 
be placed in charge of Public Buildings, and allotment of Quarters at that sta- 
tion.—B. Feb. 19. 

Willoughby, J. R. F., Ens. 25th N. I., to be Lieutenant, v. Wilson deceased.— 
B. March 17. 

Whitehill, C., Colonel 10th N. 1, to assume the command of troops in Candeish 
as senior officer.—B. April 16. 


Young, H., Mr., to be register at Dharwar.—B. Feb. 23. 





BIRTHS. 


Anson, the Lady of Lieut. and Adj. 18th N. L., of a son, at Agra, Feb. 26. 
Allport, the Lady of R., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Feb. 26. 

Ager, the Lady of Lieut. and.Adj., of a son, at Hingolee, Feb. 5. 

Adam, the Lady of Geo., Esq., of a son, Bombay, March 8. 


Butter, the Lady of Dr., of a daughter, at Ghazeepore, Feb. 16. 

Bryant, the Lady of Lieut.-Col.-Judge-Adv.-Gen,, of a daughter, Calcutta, 
March 17. 

Benjamin, the Lady of John, Esq., of a daughter, at Pondicherry, Feb. 23. 

Barlow, the Lady of, Capt 54th foot, of a son, Madras, Feb. 25. 

Brady, the Lady of Geo., Capt. 33d N. I., of a daughter, Madras, March 8. 

Bowes, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. 4th N.I., of a danghter, Madras, March 20. 

Bolton, the Lady of Capt., 20th foot, of a son at Candalla, Feb. 18. 


Clough, the Lady of J., Capt. 11th N. I., of a daughter, at Bellary, Feb. 26. 


Edgar, the Lady of J., Lieut. 50th reg, at Belgaum, March 4. 
Elliot, the Lady of H. R., Esq., Assist.-Surg., of a daughter, Bombay, March 8. 


Fraser, the Lady of Major G., comm. Sindwana batt., of a son, at Nagpore, 
Feb. 13. 
Forbes, the Lady of the Hon.-R., Civil Service, of a son, at Barcilly, Feb. 17. 


Graves, the Lady of H.M., Lieut. 16th N.I., of a son, at Barrackpore, 
March 8. 


Hay, the Lady of T. P., Lieut. 22d regiment, of a daughter, at Samulcottah, 
March 7. 


Jordan, the Lady of Paul, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Feb. 26. 

Johnson, the Lady of A. F., Lieut. 26th, N. I., of a daughter, at Furhonopaly, 
Feb. 6. 

Jervis, the Lady of George, Capt. of Engin., of a daughter, at Bycullal, Feb. 7. 


Lind, the Lady of A. F., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Futtehpore, Feb. 19. 

Leighton, the Lady of Lieut.-Col.-Comm. (C. B.), of a daughter, at Belleville, 
Feb. 20. 

Law, the Lady of Capt., of Artill., of a daughter, at Bombay, March 8. 


Minehin, the Lady of F., Lieut. Madras Army, at Kamptee, Feb. 14. 


Roworth, the Lady of Capt., 11th regiment, of a daughter, at Bellary, March 4. 
Ricketts, the Lady of R. R. Esq., 48th M. N. I., at Bombay, Feb. 18. 
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Sinclair, the Lady of J. M., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, March 15. 

Shuldham, the Lady of A., Major 30th N.I., of a daughter, at Barraekpore, 
March 17. 

Sargon, the Lady of the Rev. Mr., of a son, at Mazagon, Feb. 5. 

Terraneau, the Lady of J. A., Esq., of a son, at Sylhet, Feb. 24. 

Thomas, the Lady of E. B., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Trechonopoly, 
Feb. 10. 

Todd, the Lady of George, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, March 1. 

Wilson, the Lady of J. H., Esq., Comm. the sloop of war Coote, of a daughter, 
at Bombay, March 3. 


MARRIAGES. 


Barwell, A. C., Esq., Civil Service, to Elizabeth, relict of the late J. W. Martin, 
Esq., at Chittagong, March 8. 

Heyslop, A. G., Capt. 3d batt. Artill., to S. Jane, only daughter of Major Frith, 
comm. that corps, at St. Thomas’s Mount, March 9. 


Knipe, W. J. B., Lieut. 17th N.I., to Charlotte Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Grice, H. C. Marine, at Matoonghu, March 9. 


Lane, C. W. R., Capt. 2d N. L, to Miss Ursula Palmer, at Calcutta, March 18. 


O’Dowda, Robert, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to Miss C. W. Fulcher, at Calcutta, 
March 12. 

Onslow, G. W., Lieut. Madras Artill., to Miss Mary Murray, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. A. R. Hughes, Madras Army, at Hyderabad, Feb. 24. 

Scott, R. H., Esq., Civil Service, to Grace, youngest daughter of the Rev. H. 
Fisher, at Meerut, Feb. 16. 

Stephen, A. T., Esq.. of Dacca, to Miss Anna S. Apcar, at Calcutta, March 7. 

Swanston, John, Lieut.-Dep.-Adj.-Qu.-Mas,-Gen., to Maria, third daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Willis, Feb. 16. 

Wahab, Henry, Capt. 37th N. N., to Miss Beata Zowell, youngest sister of Jas. 
Zowell, Esq., Garr. Surg., at Masalipatam, March 2. 

Willis, Henry, Esq., to Julia Stewart, second daughter of Lieut.-Col. Willis, at 
Dapoolee, Feb. 16. 


DEATHS. 


Allen, the Rev. Henry, M.A., Military Chaplain, at Cuddalore, March 8. 

Bird, Lieut.-Col., 16th foot, at Colomhp, Ceylon. 

Crofton, S. A., Lieut., 10th N.I., aged 24, at Meow, Feb. 25. 

Clarke, G. H., Ensign, 15th N. I., at Verdaputty, March 5. 

Cannan, James, Ensign, 15th N. [., at Madura, March 7. 

Dawson, Captain, Engineers, at Colombo, Ceylon. 

Graham, W. J., Esq., Civil Service, aged 26, at Joteegam, February 28. 

Gibson, Matilda Jane, youngest daughter of Major J. F., 2d European regiment, 
at Kamptee. 

Grate, Robert, Esq , Civil Service, aged 23, near Mooradabad, February 23. 

Kindlinger, J., the Rev., of the Church Missionary Society, at Madras, March 14. 

Mitchell, Mary Forbes, wife of Major Daniel Mitchell, of Ashgrove, Aberdeen- 
shire, at Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, on Thursday, 27th August. 


This lamented Lady was distinguished through life by unaffected benevolence, 
and great tenderness of heart. ° 
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Manve, D., Lieut., 2d Grenadier N. I., at Suttarah, February 23. 

Martin, Nancy, daughter of the late James, Esq., aged 17, Calcutta, March 9. 

Paterson, S., Dr., of the 3d Buffs, at Sangor. 

Ross, the Lady of John, Captain, Dep.-Assist.-Qur.-Mas.-Gen., at Quilon, 
March 12. 

Thornton, T., Esq., M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, of the Madras Establishment, 
and in the service of his Highness the Rajah of Nagpore, at Bundara, 
February 12. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival, Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 


1829. 1829. 
Aug. 29 Portsmouth Susan -- Holliday.. Bengal .. Feb. 17 
Sept. 1 Portsmouth Cornet .- Ormston.. Madeira .. Aug. 8 
Sept. 2 Downs .. Perseverance .. Male .. South Seas 
Sept. 3 Plymouth .. Lang Lush .. N.S. Wales 


Sept. 3 Portsmouth Australia ts Sleight .. N.S. Wales 


Sept. 5 Downs .. Cleopatra Young .. Australia Mar. 28 
Sept. 7 Cowes -. Calcutta +» Mollen .. Batavia May 9 
Sept. 8 Dover .- Marquis of Hastings Drake .. Singapore Feb. 17 
Sept. 9 Downs Hymen -- Edington.. Bombay .. April26 
Sept. 10 Liverpool Mary Hope -- Farmer .. Australia.. April 13 
Sept.12 Downs Henry Wellesley... Ireland .. N.S. Wales Mar. 28 
Sept. 12 Clyde Columbine -- Wilson .  Australia.. April 29 
Sept. 14 Hastings Mary -- Shuttleworth N.S. Wales April 27 
Sept. 14 Margate Lord W. Bentinc China .. Jan. 21 
Sept. 19 Downs James Sibbald .. Cole -» Bengal .. Feb. 26 
Sept. 19 Dover Preciosa -- Hjelm .. Bengal .. April 3 
Sept. 19 Deal Royal Charlotte... Dudman.. China .. Mar. 24 
Sept. 21 Cowes James Grant .. Inglis .. Mauritius June’ 9 
Sept. 28 Cowes Nautilus -» Nash  .. China’ .. April 12 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander, Port of Depart. 
1829. 
Mar. 25 Bengal .. George& Mary Roberts Greenock 
Mar. 26 N.S. Wales Ferguson .. Groves - Dublin 
April 2 Bengal .. Amethyst .. Thomson .. London 
April 7 Bombay .. Eliza -- Dixon -- London 
Aprill8 N.S. Wales Mellish ve Vincent London 
Aprill8 N.S. Wales Doncaster .. Middleton . Londen 
Aprill8 N.S. Wales Wm. Young .. Reynolds .. Leith 
Aprill9 N.S. Wales os Hobbs ae London 
April26 N.S. Wales -» Gilbert v% Dublin 
May 6 N.S. Wales Lord Melville.. Brown Se London 
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DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. 


Downs 
Gravesend .. 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Leith 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs ‘ 
Weymouth 
Downs .. 
Portsmouth 
Downs 
Gravesend .. 
Liverpool .. 
Plymouth .. 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool .. 


Sept. 27. Gravesend.. 


Ship’s Name. 


Bee ae 
Wellington .. 
Alfred as 
Samuel Brown 
Providence .. 
Thalia my 
Greenock 
Margaret 
Indian 
Chatham 
Egyptian 
Sisters 
Minstrel 
Resolution 
Francis 

Pacific 
Elizabeth 
Eagle 

Boyne 

Clyde “ 
Lady Blackwood 


Commander. 


Wishart .. 
Evans S% 
Hill 4 
Reed 

Ford 

Biden 

Miller 
Forbes 
Harding . 
Bragg se 
Lilburn ae 
Duke ‘ 
Arkcoll 
Goldsworth. . 
Watson 
Prowse 

Swan 

Pratt 

Warren 
Oldham 
Dibbs 





Genera List or PasseNnGERS. 


Destination. 


N.S. Wales 
Madras 
Madras 
Mauritius. 
— 
ngal 
N. ¢ Wales 
China 
Singapore 
Vv. DB. Land 
Swan River 
New Zealand 
Batavia 
St. Helena 
Cape 
Cape 
Singapore 
Swan River 
Bombay 


Bomba‘ 
N.S. Wales 


HoMEWARDS. 


Per James Sibbaid, from Bengal. Lieut.-Colonels Ebington (C. B.), 47th foot, 
Stoneham, Ben., N. I., and W. C. Ormsby, 63d regiment ; Captain John Penny- 
cuick, 47th foot ; Lieutenants Charles Lane, John Gordon, W. D. Deverell, and 
A.Campbell ; and Ensign R. Allan, 47th foot; Surgeons A. Millar, 47th foot, 
Wm. Smith, and P. Stoneham, Esquires ; Messdames Pennycuick, and Millar ; 
Misses Pennycuick aud Millar. 

Per Mary, from New South Wales. Colonel Doveton, from St. Helena; Dr. 
Dixon, Mr. Farwell, Mr. Gordon, and Mrs. Driver. 

Per Henry Wellesley, from Sydney. Lieutenant Reid; Messrs. Turnbull, 
Kergh, Hay, Chapman, and Blake ; Messdames Blake and Turnbull. 

Per Malvina, arrived at Liverpool. Captains Betham and Jones; and Mrs. 
Jones. 

Per Edward Lambe, from Bombay. Lieutenant Pottinger ; Dr. Mearns ; and 
Mr. Price. 

Per Susan, from Madras. Captains Harwood and Skirrow; Lieut. Groves 
Messrs. Burt, Pender, and Johnson; Messdames Burt and Harwood. 
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